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PREFACE. 


THE following pamphlet is a republication of two letters that 
appeared on the subject in question, in 1799. It will prove that 
the proposal of issuing Stock Debentures, is not, as many now 
erroneously suppose, a new question’; and it will also shew that, 
however ingeniously many authors have considered it, it is not only 
more feasible than many will allow, but that it involves more inte- 
resting speculations than most, from the want of sufficient data, 
have the opportunity of indulging in. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE principle of this proposal is to put a new and great capital 
into circulation, by loans of money, to be created in the manner 
and upon the foundation described in tlie following letter, addressed 
to a member of the late Secret Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on Bank Affairs. 

The gentleman, to whom the letter was addressed, (whose name, 
if [ thought myself at liberty to mention it, would add much autho- 
rity to the whole proposal,) being himself struck with the novelty 
of the measure, and its apparent tendency to public utility, has 
been the means of procuring a considerable degree of favour to it 
elsewhere.— But, if I were to say more of this, it could only be 
with a view to obtain attention,—not to influence the public judg- 
ment, which alone can decide in this-case, as in all others where 
public credit is concerned.—Therefore, I shall only say, I have 
good reason to think that the first impressions, made in the quarter 
to which I allude, are still retained. 

It is my intention to point out in a future letter, for which I have 
prepared materials, how [ propose to confine the increase of money, 
in its first application, to the assistance of the Landed Interest ; 
and I shall, at the same time, answer such objections as I may hear 
of, or which my own thoughts may suggest to me; for, 1 shall 
disguise nothing.—In the mean time, 1 admit that it is necessary to 
the practical execution of the plan, that the notes in question 
should be exchangeable for all commodities,—by no means except- 
ing gald; and exchangeable at par : otherwise they cannot perform 
the office of money.—lI beg permission to add, that I think this 
thay be accomplished. And I shall shew how the security may be 
doubled, both in its nature and amount, without lessening the 
simplicity of the original design ; and this to the extent of proving 
it to be absolutely impossible that the note-creditors should be 
defrauded, or even disappointed, so long as any notion of law and 
property shall continue practically to prevail in Great Britain, 


London, 28d. April 1799. 
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Sect. I.—Assumes the Necessity of an Extension of the 
Circulating Medium. 


Sir, 


OF late, we have heard but little of the plans for a new circu- 
lating medium, with which the public attention was much engaged 
about the time of the Bank’s ceasing to make payments in cash. 
No plan of that kind seems yet to have obtained general approba- 
tion ; and, perhaps, that which I am about to submit to your con- 
sideration may not be free from objection. 

I have entered thus upon the subject without ceremony ; because, 
Sir, the indulgence you have shewn me in the several conferences 
you have honoured me with on the occasion, has superseded the 
necessity of any introductory matter, unless I had attempted to 
express the feeling I have of your obliging attention in this instance, 
which ! decline, as a task not easy in itself, and still less so, in con- 
nection with other acts of condescension which I cannot fail to 
recollect, though | am not able to acknowledge them in the manner 
I should wish to do. 

In common with all those who have preceded me in this track, 
I begin with assuming that there would be found great convenience 
in the establishment of a good, solid, circulating medium, upon a 
more enlarged scale than any that exists at present, and adapted to 
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the extended and extending state of our National Commerce, and 
particularly to the wants of the landed interest. If this was denied, 
-or generally doubted, I should have little to say at present ; for, if 
the necessity or utility of such an establishment is not self-evident, 
I should think the time for it is not yet come. 

My experience in business, however, informs me that it is wanted. 
—Permanent loans of money are now, and for a long time have 
been, difficult to be obtained ; and this difficulty must, from obvious 
causes, continue to crease so long as the war lasts. 


Sect. Il.—Basis of a Plan for such an Extension. 


Havine premised this, I proceed to state my plan for the esta- 
blishment of a New Circalating Medium. 

The basis of it, as 1 have remarked in what you have heard from 
me already, I fix upon the National Debt, which is the wealth of 
individuals—For commercial purposes at least, I conceive this 
may be deemed solid substantial property—to a limited extent. 

Suppose the National Debt due to individuals to be equal to 
four hundred millions (or more) of 3 per cent. annuities of the 
value of 50 per cent. ; that is, two hundred millions sterling. This 
supposition is sufficiently accurate for my present purpose. 


Sect. I11.—The Plan stated. 


Now, my scheme goes to the putting of a large portion, fifty 
millions, or more, of this property into circulation, if so much 
could be employed ; and this I propose to be done in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Let any stock-holder, who would wish to circulate some part of 
his stock, without selling it, transfer a certain quantity of it, suppose 
twenty thousand pounds 3 per cents. to the governors and direc- 
tors of the Bank. ‘The Bank is then to deliver to him fifty certfi- 
cates, or notes of the transfer, each of them to be marked as of the 
value of 100/., or a greater quantity in number, and of less value 
respectively ; but the whale together to be of the amount of 5000/. 
sterling. 

By this means every particular quantity of stock might produce 
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a fourth -part of its nominal amount for the purposes of ¢circulatiot:. 
For, 1 make what I believe to be a well-grounded supposition, that 
the mercantile world, who now take bank-notes in payment, would, 
with equal confidence, receive and circulate these Stock-N otes ; the 
governors and directors of the Bank of England being, in respect to 
the stock to be transferred to them, trustees for those who transfer 
the steck,.and for those who take the stock-notes in payment, (as 
they now are trustees for the Bauk-Proprietors and the holders of 
bank-notes,) and the security being fully equal to that upon which 
the credit of bank-notes is founded :—for, the capital and other 
effects of the Bank (reckoning its. property in stock at the present 
market-rate) is certainly short of twice the amount of its debts. But 
the stock, transferred as I propose, would be double in value to the 
notes circulated upon its credit. 

In the case I have suggested, the 3 per cents. would be taken at 
25; a supposition low enough, I should suppose, for those who 
give any degree of credit whatever to the public funds. There can 
be no doubt that bankers and others would allow 100/. stock to be 

a sufficient security for 25/. money, notwithstanding all the o") 
fluctuations to which the stocks are subject. 

The notes I have described might be used for loans or for capi- 
tals to trade upon; their use in trade, and for other purposes, 
being supposed the same as specie or bank-notes. 

These notes being, by supposition, of the same value, and pass- 
ing with the same facility as bank-notes do, will be considered as 
cash, and consequently, if lent by the original holders, or by any 
others who may become the holders of them, would entitle the 
lender to receive interest on the loan, in like manner as the lender 
of bank-notes now receives interest on the loan of those notes. 

The supposition that these notes would be circulated like bank- 
notes is essential to my plan.—That foundatién taken away, the 
whole would be an unsubstantial vision ; and therefore, if this be 
not assented to, it would be of no use for me togo on. But, that 
point granted, (subject to re-consideration,) I say that every parti- 
cular quantity of stock, transferred in the manner [ have stated, 
would yield a profit to the stock-transferrer equal to 5 per cent. on 
the amount of stock-notes obtained by him. 

Twenty thousand pounds, 3 per cent. stock, would, as observed 
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.before, produce 50001. of stock-notes, the interest of which would 
be @50/. to be added to 600/., the amount of the dividends on 
20,0001. of that stock. Thus 850/. would be gained annually, in- 
stead of 600/., by every proprietor of 20,000/. stock, who should 
avail himself of the opportunity of procuring stock-notes, as above 
mentioned. 

What I have said of 3 per cent. stock, is to be applied to the 
other public funds in the like proportion; the 3 per cents. being 
mentioned only by way of example. 


Sect. 1V.—Consequences of the Plan to Stock Proprietors. 


I shall pursue the supposition thus made, and shall trace its con- 
sequences to the stock-proprietor, treating the matter at present as 
if no other mterest than his was to be consulted ; disregarding there- 
fore, at this moment, the interests of Government and the Bank of 
England, both of which I shall separately consider in what I have 
farther to say. In this point of view, I suppose the whole dividends 
on the stock are to continue payable to the stock-transferrers ; a 
supposition to be corrected in the farther progress of this discus- 
sion. 

850/. being gained annually instead of 600/. the value of stock 
may be expected to rise in proportion to the increase of gain. 

In the subsequent details on this point, I shall suppose the stock- 
proprietor would transfer his stock to the trustees, upon my_ plan, 
for the sake of much less advantage than what I have above 
described; for, out of the great profit above alluded to, it is 
necessary to provide inducements to Government and to the Bank 
of England to countenance the plan. 

At present I shall proceed to attend farther to the interests of 
the stock-pruprietor. 

What objection can he make? Can he say his stock is tied up and 
out of his power? No:—he may redeem it by bringing into the 
Bank a quantity of stock-notes equal in amount to those originally 
obtained by him. ‘These being’ cancelled, his stock would be 
again entirely free: or he may sell the stock subject to we caarge 
upon it: this would make it light to hold ; which, by rendering the 
stock more marketable, would increase its value, 

Merchants, bankers, country-gentlemen, farmers, and in general 
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stock-holders of all descriptions, would be benefited by the plan, 
and particularly the timid would derive encouragement to huld on 
their stock. For if they withdraw half the amount of the present 
‘price of stock, they may realize that part on land, by procuring 
purchases or mortgages. ‘This would also accommodate those 
who want to sell land, or borrow money on it, or to borrow on 
other security. 

The transferrer would retain to himself the advantage of future 
increase of price, just as if he had not taken the stock-notes. 


Sect. V.—No Danger to them. 


But is there no final danger of loss to the stock-proprietors upon 
this plan? None, I think. For suppose the holders of the stock 
notes should become alarmed for their security by the falling of 
stock to 25; and suppose the plan should provide, that then the 
stock should, at that price, become the property of the holders of 
the stock-notes, and be transferred to them in proportion to the 
amount of the notes held by them respectively, unless redeemed 
immediately by the proprietors of the stock ; it may be made clear, 
that he that was the original stock-holder cannot be hurt by having 
received the notes, even though he should not redeem the stock. 
For if he has retained the right of redemption, and consequently the 
risk, it is by his own voluntary act that he has done so. He might 
have sold out; but, having retained the stock, he cannot suffer more 
by parting with his stock now, than if he had held it on, and was now 
to sell it, without having received any stock-notes. He may even 
have an advantage by buying an equal quantity of the stock at the 
reduced price, supposing it below 25, or prevent a loss if the price 
is 25, or upwards; and, upon both suppositions, five thousand 
pounds, or théreabouts, would replace his twenty thousand pounds 
stock. 

Four things must concur in order to occasion any actual loss to 
the transferrer of stock upon this plan. First; the stock must fall 
below 25. Secondly; the transferrer must be unable to redeem it 
at that reduced rate. Thirdly; the stock must afterwards rise to a 
higher price. Fourthly; if there be (as of course there must be) 
an interval of time between the fall and the rise, the transferrer 
must continue, during the whole interval, unable to purchase a 
quantity of stock equal to what he had when he obtained the notes. 
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The occurrence and operation of these numerous causes is a most 
improbable supposition ; especially considering that the transferrer 
must be understood to have received an equivalent in property of 
some kind on parting with his notes, and, therefore, may be expect- 
-ed'to be able to redeem his stock, or to buy an equal quantity at 
-the supposed price of 25. 

But perhaps the stock-notes may have been applied to purchase 
land or land-tax.— Well, at least the transferrer has then realized 
half the amount of his stock at the present price, besides the 
amual increase of 250/. upon his 20,000/.: and he must consider 
that, if he had continued to hold his stock till the supposed period 
of ultimate depreciation, his loss would be greater than it can be 
upon any supposition affecting this plan; which includes the annual 
gain of 250/. upon the 20,000/. stock. 


Sect. VI.—They might gain too much by it. 


If, according to the supposition above made, fifty millions could 
thus be brought into circulation, the gain to the stock-holders 
would be 2,500,000/. sterling annually, and so in proportion, if the 
circulating medium should be used in less or greater extent. 

But two millions five hundred thousand pounds would be too 
great a gain for the stock-holder, who could not reasonably expect 
to have so much, especially if the scheme be attended with only 
part of the other advantages (including that of safety) which [ have 
stated. 


Sect. VII.—Government must partake with them in the 


Profits. 


Therefore I come now to consider the interests of Government 
and the Bank of England. 

It may be thought proper that so much of the dividends as is equal 
to 5 per cent. on the stock-notes should be kept back by Govern- 
me t: that is, that the payment of so much of the dividends should 
be suspended during the war, and that the amount of these dividends 
should at the end of the war be divided between the stock-holders, 
the Government, and the Bank of England, in such proportions as 
may be agreed upon. In speaking of the stock-holder in this place, 
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I mean the person who should actually possess the stock at that 
period; and his share of the accumulated dividends should then be 
added to his capital, and the future interest of it provided for by 
taxes, unless Government should thea be able to pay the arrears 
of dividends; I mean the stock-holder’s share of those dividends. 
In case a suspension of dividends shoyld be thought improper, 
some other arrangement might be adopted, as the mutual interests 
of Government and the stock-proprietors might dictate. 

If Government could, by this means, suspend during the war 
the payment of dividends to the amount of two millions five hundred 
thousand pounds, or even half of that sum, such a postponement, 
or any equivalent advantage to government, would be attended with 
important consequences. 

Future loans might be negociated on better terms, the price of 
stocks being supposed to rise as well in consequence of the advan- 
tages given to the stock-transferrers, as of the taking of a great 
quantity of stock out of the market. The Redemption of the 
Land-tax would be facilitated, and the necessity to sell stock would 
be very much diminished, at the same time that there would be a 
great increase of inducements to buy and hold stock. 


Sect. VIL1.—So must the Bank of England. 


In regard to the Bank of England, the advantages to be allotted 
to that company would be such as might be agreed upon between 
them and the stock transferrers, by way of an annual increase of 
the Bank profits; and also asa compensation for the charges of 
management. But there is no occasion at present to enter into 
details upon this part of the subject. 


Sect. [X.—Question suggested. 


After all, however, there remains the question before suggested : 
“ Could these stock-notes be used as a circulating medium ; or, in 
other words, would they pass as money !” 

This I cannot determine ; but I see many considerations which 
may be supposed to operate towards causing the free and general 
currency of these notes. 


The security upon which the notes are to circulate, would be a 
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first mortgage on the property and industry of the nation. The 
-scheme would raise the value of the funds, and would advance our 
agriculture, as well as extend our trade, both foreign and domes- 
tic, by bringing into action a new and great capital: and all this 
would tend to improve the strength of the nation. Hence greater 
safety to every part of our property. 

These appear to me to be sufficiently powerful inducements to 
the public to receive and circulate as cash the proposed stock- 
notes. 

But if, in fact, the security for the National Debt is not to be 
esteemed good for a fourth part of its nominal amount, then, I 
fear, our case is hopeless indeed. ‘This, however, appears to me 
to be a groundless apprehension. 

At all events, the caution of the most fearful must have some 
limits ; and if, through the prevalence of distrust, the notes de- 
scribed could not be circulated at 25, they might undoubtedly at 
some lower rate. ‘Therefore, the objection founded on supposed 
insecurity, does not reach the principle of the measure, and can 
only at the utmost confine its operation. 


Secr. X.—The Plan may be improved. 


This scheme, if it has any thing of value in it, may undoubtedly 
be improved ; and, perhaps, the indirect and collateral results from 
it may be as considerable as its direct and immediate effects, 

I am not, however, so fond of my plan as to make an unqualified 
supposition that it is capable of producing such great advantages as 
I have described. Yet I do not mean to conceal that 1 have a 
strong confidence in it; and I own, if I were to indulge my pre- 
sent thoughts, I should say much more of the advantages | expect 
from it. 


’ 


Sect. X1.—General Observations. 


But 1 shall now only make a few general observations, which 
shall conclude this letter, and the trouble which, Sir, you have 
allowed me to give you. 

First, In a commercial country there should be as little dead 
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or unproductive capital as possible ; but the wealth of individuals 
collected in the funds is dead to trade and general use, except 
only so far as the dividends are spent and circulated, and not in- 
vested in the same funds by way of farther accumulation. 

And, secondly, There ought to be no such thing known as want 
of money ;—and, in my opinion, no such want could be known in a 
perfectly well-regulated commercial state: I mean no want of that 
kind should be known or felt by those who possess property of 
any kind, whether it consists of lands, merchandize, or credits well 
secured. All such property should enable the owner to procure a 
representative sign capable of general circuation. I say this, sub- 
ject to many obvious restrietions. 


Sect. XII.—Originality of the Plan. 


It was, by thinking for a long time upon these two principles, 
and by turning over in my mind several plans for procuring money 
for some persons of property, who found it difficult to obtain 
loans, that I was led to the present discovery, if it is one, as 
I believe it to be. Tome, at least, it is mew, and so it has ap- 
peared to those friends to whom I have communicated it : but if any 
one shall dispute the absolute originality of the thought, I shall not be 
much concerned about that, because it is quite certain that in its 
operation it will be new, and, what is infinitely more material, the 
advantages of it will be confined, almost exclusively, to our own 
country, where alone such a great capital as [ have proposed 
to put in circulation is to be found. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 

London, Sept. 27, 1798. &e. &e. &e. 
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LETTER II. 


Sect. 1.—Proof of the necessity of an extension of the circulating 
medium ; which had been before assumed. 


Sir, 

In my former letter upon the subject of my proposal of a me- 
thod of increasing the quantity of circulating money, I assumed 
the necessity of the measure to be self-evident to those who give 
attention to the whole circumstances of the case: but, as I find 
there are some who deny the want of an increase of circulating 
money, I should wish to remind those persons, that they have ovet- 
looked several important consideratiuns. It is evident they pay 
no degree of attention to the impracticability of borrowing money 
on landed security, in consequence as- well of the high rate of 
interest obtainable from Government securities, and the expecta- 
tion of future gain by the rise of stocks, as of the great profits 
which trade affords; by the operation of which causes, the whole 
circulating capital of the nation is drawn away from land to those 
more profitable objects; except what is taken up on Annuities,— 
the most pernicious mode of raising money, but at this time the 
only expedient by which land-owners can borrow. 

The persons who maintain that there is at present no want of 
money also overlook the possibility (or rather the certainty) that 
at some period, not very distant, trade itself will agaim feel that 
distress from the obstructed circulation of money, which occasioned 
such extremely serious alarm in 1793 and 1796, and the early part 
of 1797. 

I say this without supposing a want of general prosperity in the 
country: the distress I allude to may even be caused by the in- 
crease of the commerce of the nation, which possibly may yet be 
doubled ; but certainly not without wanting a double capital in 
money. 

The late sudden and great increase of taxes will also require an 
addition to be made to the circulating mediam.—The gold with- 
drawn from circulation must also be supplied by paper. 
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The unusual facility with which money, or Bank-paper, which 
is money whilst it circulates as such, has been procurable for some 
time past by persons-of good credit, by way of discount of com- 
mercial securities, is chiefly a temporary’consequence of the pre- 
paration of money to be employed in the Government loan which 
was-eagerly expected-during the late winter and spring. We alt 
remember the disappointment of the money-lenders in November 
last, when Government borrowed only three millions out of four- 
teen that the loan was expected to consist of. Since that time, no 
doubt, there has been plenty of money for temporary occasions, 
but not to lend on mortgages or om personal security, apart from 
trade. These very opulent persons, who boast of sueh an abun- 
dance of money, will not invest any part of it in purchasing the 
land-tax, nor in loans to private persons; except in discounting 
bills or notes for the short period of sixty days, from which there 
results a greater gainthan five per cent. per annum. 

Permanent loans, such as are adapted to the slow returns of 
agriculture, and canmot yield more than the legal rate of interest, 
=these they utterly decline: and for an obvious reason.—Land- 
owners have no means of giving more than five per cent. interest, 
—except by the destructive means of granting annuities before 
taken notice of; but persons in trade feel no difficulty in holding 
forth to bankers the temptation of more than the statute-rate of 
interest upon loans of money, by means which cusfonr warrants, 
and which the profits of trade are more than equivalent to. 

No person who has been much accustomed to transact loans on 
mortgages will deny the want of money, even its entire absence, in 
that channel of circulation ; nor can any person who is moderately 
conversant with what passes in Westminster-Hall be uninformed 
of the distress which this want of circulation occasions to those 
who, having formerly lent money on land, now want to have it re- 
turned, as well as to the unfortunate debtors, who cannot find per- 
sons’ to assist them in paying off their debts by taking transfers of 
the existing mortgages.- It is well known to conveyancers that 
mortgage debts are most commonly discharged (even when money 
circulates freely) by transfers to other mortgagees, and not by actual 
payment on the part of the land-owners, who are seldom capable 
ef redeeming their lands: more frequently payment is made by 
selling the incumbered estates. 
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Sect. Il.—Danger of the Landed Interest. | 


Without something done to assist the landed interest, the’ 
property in land will change hands almost universally, or to a great 
extent, within a few years: lands will be brought to sale through 
the pressure of general distress on the part of the land-owners, and 
the price, which was for some time kept up by peculiar causes, 
will then fall very low. 

It is beginning to fall already ; and I have been well informed 
that an uncommon proportion in value of the estates put up. to 
sale by auction within the last year and more, have been bought 
in for want of purchasers at a fair price. 

It is high time that the land-owners should begin to look care- 
fully to their own accommodation in respect to the circulation of 
money ; otherwise they must be ruined. ‘This is stating the case 
without exaggeration; for the merchants are getting vast fortunes, 
whilst the land-owners are dwindling into comparative insignifi- 
cance, and are in no small danger of becoming “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” to their rivals, the men of trade. 

I should not state the matter in these strong terms, if I had not 
a full conviction that the landed interest, a very great part of it, is 
in imminent danger from the circumstances above set forth; and 
if I did not know that stating the case in a cold manner, destitute 
of energy, would. utterly fail to produce any effect upon that class. 
-of society to which this part of the subject is peculiarly addressed. 

For there are natural and permanent qualities in the character 
of the landed gentry of every country which cause them to give a 
languid attention to their interests as a body; the indolent and 
tranquil enjoyment of a revenue coming to them almost spontane- 
ously, without much thought or any labour, having naturally the 
effect of indisposing them to the consideration of danger ata 
distance. 

Therefore, 1 cannot reasonably expect to be much listened to 
by those who are most concerned in what | am now saying, unless. 
some of their own order, or others whose judgment they are accus- 
temed to respect, shall support me in warning them of their dan- 
ger, and at the same time recommend the proposed means of relief ;, 
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or until a nearer approach of the mischief, with some feeling of it, 
shall awaken their attention. 


Sect. Il].—Correction of a wrong Supposition made by some 
Persons. 


It has been supposed by some persons that, because I have, in 
my former letter, mentioned fifty millions or more as the sum which 
my scheme might furnish for the purposes of circulation, it was my 
view to have such a large sum of money put into circulation whe- 
ther the occasions of the country required it or not; and upon this 
mistaken supposition they have argued, that a proportionable in- 
crease of the prices of commodities would take place. But I have 
not proposed any thing like this, though I admit [ might have 
excluded such a supposition in terms more guarded and less liable 
to be misunderstood. I did not however speak quite incautiously ; 
for, after mentioning fifty millions or more, I added, “ if so much 
could be employed :” and in a former passage, I had proposed the 
scheme to be put in practice upon the ground and within the limits 
of necessity and utility, which | thought a sufficient intimation of 
the moderate use I wished to be made of the plan. But evenif I 
had contemplated an immediate issue of such a vast quantity of 
paper money, it would not have raised any fair objection to the 
principle of the measure ; and indeed the whole objection is only 
applicable to the abuse of the plan, and takes for granted that itis 
to be acted upon without regard to ordinary discretion. , 


Sect. IV.—Prices of Commodities not inconveniently raised by 
Paper-Money. 


There are others who have contended, that an inconvenient 
increase of the prices of all commodities would take place, if any 
addition were made to the quantity of circulating money. To this 
1 answer as follows : 

The increase of money would not, I think, have the effect of 
raising prices in respect to the necessaries of life, because the 
quantities of them (supposing the money judiciously applied by 
bringing more land into cultivation) would be increased-in a 
greater proportion than the money; yet I do not deny-that such 
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articles of luxury or curiosity as cannot be increased in quantity 
by cultivation or manufacture, would advance in price: but I sup+ 
pose this will not be much insisted upon. 

Further, this objection might with equal reason be urged against 
any other measure which should tend gradually to increase the 
money of the country: and yet such an increase has been at al} 
times, and probably will always continue to be, an object of 
eager pursuit, notwithstanding the supposed increase of prices 
consequent thereon. 

In fact; a moderate increase of prices is not an evil ; ton such an 
merease tends to the extension of agriculture and manufactures, 
and to stimulate industry im every possible way, and therefore is a 
great benefit to a country by augmenting the quantity of is com- 
modities ; and this, by its reaction, prevents the rise of prices from 
being too rapidly accelerated. 

Even high prices are only disadvantageous when they are occa- 
sioned by a permanent, or an extreme scarcity of commadities,, or 
a very sudden scarcity, that is, when the demand continues for a 
long time, or in a very uncommon degree, or suddenly happens to. 
exceed the supply; and, in general, a period of high prices is soon 
followed by abundance, and sometimes by extraordinary cheap- 
ness ; the high price operating as an incitement to produce new and 
greater quantities of the commodity which yields an unusual profit. 

Add to which, that the rise of prices is, in a great degree, an 
imaginary evil, so far as adding to the stock of money may be sup- 
posed to occasion the increase of prices: for, im general, every 
man’s share of money would be increased too. ‘The price of la- 
bour would rise as well as other things; and this joint increase 
would cause new exertions of diligence, by inciting or obliging 
many persons to work who are now idle, or to work with greater 
diligence than before. 

f except, however, the case of persons who live on fixed incomes, 
which they are incapable of enlarging. ‘To them, every increase 
of prices cannot but be a disadvantage. It is an unavoidable in- 
convenience, necessarily attendant upon the stationary position 
they hold. But itis not to be expected that the general progress 
of society is to be.retarded, in order that these persons may feel 
no manner of inconvenience from the circumstances which keep 
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them in a state of inactivity, or hinder them from bettering their 
fortunes. The vigour of the nation cannot be kept down to the 
par of their imbecility ; nor would this finally be any benefit to 
them, but very much the contrary: even if all neighbouring coun- 
tries should, by universal agreement, consent to be stationary too, 
—ceasing their progression in the arts and enjoyments of life. 
However, in the end, even persons thus circumstanced would,—I 
mean many of them,—derive advantage from the operation of the 
plan, by partaking, from collateral and accidental causes, in the 
general prosperity ; and aW of them would be eased by the reduc- 
tion of taxes, which would be one of the most probable and most 
extensive consequences of the proposed measure, as more fully 
noticed in a subsequent part of this Letter. 


Sect. V.—The Advantages of the Plan, how to be disposed of. 


It has been said, I understand, by some persons, that there is 
a partiality in giving to the stockholders the great advantages I 
have spoken of. 

I have said the emoluments to result from the plan ought to be 
divided between the stock-proprietors, the Bank of England, and 
the government, (that is, the nation at large,) in such proportions 
as may be agreed upon; of course, in just and equitable propor- 
tions. Surely some share of the advantages must be given to the 
stock-transferrers, and sufficient to induce them to engage their 
property in the execution of the scheme. This is all that [ have in 
view, or have suggested. 

And this may be done in the following manner :—Let the privi- 
lege of issuing the proposed notes be given to the subscribers to 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT LOANS: and as the subscribers, with 
this benus given to them, would take the loans on better terms, in 
proportion to the advantages they obtained, the whole public would 
by that means largely participate in the profit to result from the 
scheme. 
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Sect. Vi.—How the Plan may be applied to the Relief of the 
° Landed Interest. 


My design from the beginning was, and still is, to accomplish, 
if lam able, the procuring of assistance to those who want money 
upon the security of land to enable them to pay their debts, or to 
improve their estates ; and even this not for their sakes only, but 
for the general good of the country. 

If the scheme I have proposed should take a moré extensive 
range, and become applicable to other purposes besides the relief 
of the landed interest, it will be an accidental result. I was look- 
ing for one thing, and it may turn out that I have found another of 
more importance; or rather an application of what | had in view 
to a more important subject. I believe this is what commonly 
happens in such cases. 

But (in relation to the landed interest), I think the plan in ques- 
tion may be adapted to the accommodation of the land pro- 
prietors in the following mamner : 

Let the persons who are to obtain the notes upon the security of 
their transferred stock engage to lend the notes upon mortgages 
of land, and to deposit the mortgages in the Bank of England 
within a limited time ; their transferred stock being a security for 
the performance of this engagement. And let the mortgages, 
when deposited, be declared by the act of the legislature, which is 
to establish the whole measure, a further and collateral security for 
the amount of the circulating notes:—each mortgage for the 
amount of the notes lent thereon. Thus the note. creditor, how- 
ever well satisfied he might be with the original security ofthe 
stock, would have another security of probably twice the amount 
of the notes,—a security far superior to that of an undefined, and, 
in some measure one May say, an imaginary quantity of gold depo- 
sited in a bank. Every million of notes would be represented by 
four millions of stock and about two millions sterling in land !— 
I do not, however, mean to represent this additional security as 
necessary to give strength to the original plan. I propose it as-sub- 
ordinate and convenient merely, not at all as being essential. 

The mortgages: when deposited would be capable of being trane , 
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ferred like other mortgages, but always subject to a general lien 
for the amount of the notes lent thereon; and might be discharged 
by bringing in to be cancelled an equal amount in notes of the 
same kind; these being cancelled, (that is, an equal amount, not 
the identical notes lent upon each mortgage,) the land might be 
re-conveyed to the proper owner for the time being, discharged of 
the mortgage. And, at the same time, the transferred stock con- 
nected with the mortgage so released, might be re-transferred to 
the person to whom it should then. belong. 

By this means there would be a constant tendency of some por- 
tion of the notes to return into the bank to. be cancelled ; which 
would prevent an excessive accumulation of the quantity: some 
periods might also be fixed for this purpose, and with this view ; 
whereby the gradual and final extinction of the notes might be pro- 
vided for, if a change of circumstances should require such extinc- 
tion. 

This. operation of lending upon mortgages should be left, I 
think, to the discretion of the individuals by whom the loans are 
made, both in respect to the titles to the mortgaged lands, and 
the quantity of security, and, within some limits to be prescribed, 
the periods of repayment also ; except that some superintendence 
would be proper merely to ascertain that the loans were made 
bona fide upon the lands appearing in the several mortgages, and 
not employed for any other purpose in the first instance.—Of which 
the deposit of the mortgages, with proper inspection, would fur- 
nish good evidence. 

The risk of the security would upon this footing rest upon each 
individual lender; but that risk, after the plan shall have been 
acted upon for some considerable time, would be much less than it 
is now iv simiJartoans; because, as by the means proposed there 
would be estabiished a very extensive register of mortgages, the 
-disputes and frauds which too often attend securities of that nature 
would to a great degree be avoided. 

This restriction of the loans (so long as it should be thought 
right to continue such restriction) to landed securities would in 
uself limit the quantity of the proposed notes to the amount of the 
demand of money by land-owners desirous of borrowing. From 
them the money would be absorbed into the general circulation, by 
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payment of their debts, and by their making agricultural and other 
improvements.— By this means, also, tradesmen who are distressed 
for want of more early payment than they now receive, would be 
enabled to carry on their business and make their own payments 
with greater facility and more comfort than they can do at present. 


Sect. VIL.—General Advantages. 


Thus, public imdustry would receive a new impulse, em- 
ployment would be given to many who are now in want of it, lands 
now unimproved and waste would be brought imto cultivation, 
houses and other buildings would be repaired or erected, canals 
would be completed that are now left unfinished for want of 
money, bridges would be built, mines would be worked, mew 
sources of trade would be opened, and commerce in a thousand 
ways would be invigorated and put into a state of activity. 

This may seem to suppose a more free use of the proposed mo- 
ney than could probably take place through loans on land only ; 
but in whatever way, or to whatever extent, the money should be 
employed, the mass and quantity of useful and necessary commo- 
dities, and consequently the comforts of the people, would be in- 
creased by this additional stimulus given to the national exertion, 
This increase would be proportionably greater than the increase of 
money, supposing the latter to he ‘added to with discretion and by 
slow and gentle degrees, and not by an inundation of mew tepre- 
sentative signs ; for it must all along be borne in mind, that pub- 
lic wisdom is to direct the operation and to be employed in 
controlling the tides of this new money. 


Seer. VIII.—Effect of the Plan upon the Rate of Interest, and 
Reduction of the National Debt. 


One of the most direct consequences to be expected from my 
plan, is the lowermg of the rate: of interest. If it should be 
reduced generally below five per cent. that reduction would take’ 
away a part of the gain originally computed in the plan. But this’ 
would be counterbalanced by the good effects which a low rate of- 
interest always produces, and by other beneficial consequences 
whieh the plan may be made, te aceomplish. 
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Indeed, this lowering of the rate of interest would be, above all 
other means, | conceive, the best auziliary to the fund established 
by parliament. for. relieving the nation from the pressure of its 
great debt. 

A most happy event it would be, if the five per cent. stock 
could be reduced to four, and the other stocks in like proportion. 
A reduction to that extent would be the same thing in substance as 
a gratuitous extinction of a fifth part of the national debt; 
which consists altogether, in respect to the right of demanding 
payment, in the annuity payable by the nation to its creditors. 
Nor would it be difficult to effect a reduction to this amount by 
the help of the plan in question ; supposing the funds shall ever 
again come to the prices they were at in 1792 ; a supposition which 
this:plan would also tend to realize. I admit that this reduction 
can only accompany the fall of the market-rate of interest. 

This operation of diminishing the annual out-going might begin 
precisely at the period when the Sinking Fund would lose part of its 
beneficial efficacy, in respect to buying up the public debt, on 
account of the near approach of $ per cent. stock to par ; in which 
stock purchases could then no longer be made with advantage, till 
the whole of the 5 per cent. and 4 per cent. stocks should be bought 
up. And though the latter stocks would be above par, the public 
would derive no gain from that circumstance, though the stock-hol- 
der might seem to sustain a loss by having his stock paid off at par. 
But the near prospect of such an event would keep those-stocks 
from attaming the prices they would otherwise reach. 

: Ais, at the period I am now speaking of, the annual produce of 
the Sinking Fund could not, for the foregoing reasons, be applied 
with great advantage in buying up the national debt, 1 submit it 
might then be better disposed of, as a premium, in conjunction 
with the privilege of issujng the notes in question, towards i- 
ducing monied men to lend large sums of money at a rate below 
the then current rave of interest to be applied in paying off at par 
these debts which now. carry a high interest. It will be soon found 
that I am not speaking without consideration when I talk of bor- 
rowing below the current rate of interest, if that is not apparent 
already. . 

In this way, though the eel amount of the debt might con- 
tinue to be the same a8 before, stil he nation would be relieved by 
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the reduction of the annuily in which-the debt substantially con- 
sists; and taxes might then be repealed to a proportionable amount, 
or the Sinking Fund might be enlarged, supposing the whole taxes 
to be sustained some time longer ; or, the saving might be applied 
in part to each of these objects. 

To explain this proposed operation by an example ;—Let us 
imagine an estate to be incumbered with a debt of 100,000/., at 5 
per cent. interest, or 5000/. per annum. Then conceive the owner 
to be possessed of 10,000/. in ready money, which if applied: to- 
wards payment of the debt would reduce it to 90,000/., and'the 
annual interest to 4500/. But the owner, having regard as well to 
his own future convenience as to that of his family after him, is 
desirous that his estate should be liable to a less annual outgoing ; 
and therefore proposes to give the ten thousand pounds of which he 
is possessed, as a premium to induce some person to pay off the 
debt on the estate, and to accept a transfer of the security ata 
lower rate than 5 per cent. And, in order further to abate the 
interest, he offers to give to the lender some extremely valuable 
privileges of which he may be supposed to have the command. 
Add to this an expectation then formed, that ‘the current rate of 
interest will speedily fall below 4 per cent. by the operation of some 
known causes. 

Under these circumstances, we may suppose that the new lender 
would advance his money at a lower rate than 5, or even than 4 per 
cent.—Grant it might be S per cent.—And if this should be the 
case, the annual incumbrance on the estate will be reduced from 
5000/. to 3000/. 

I think the analogy is so plain, that it is hardly necessary to add 
that the 10,000/. represents the produce of the sinking fund for a 
short period, suppose two or three years (more or less); and the 
privileges hinted at are correlative to the issuing of notes to circu- 
late as money on the credit of stock ——The rest is quite obvious. 

Supposing this to be understood and assented to, I may now go 
on to say, that if, at the period above alluded to, the produce of 
the income tax should be applied in the same manner towards the 
reduction of the rafe of interest, the effect produced in that way 
would be greater, and the tax itself might properly be made to 
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cease sooner, than by its application towards extinguishing the 
capital of the public debt. 

And in this respect, as well as in the general tendency of the plan 
to produce an abatement of taxes, persons of fixed incomes would 
have the satisfaction of seeing their own advantage connected with 
the public welfare ; a circumstance which I have before alluded to, 
and which I have great pleasure im thus explaining and confirming ; 
for I am anxious that my proposal should produce nothing but 
good ; if that can be. 

I allow, that so far as the produce of the Sinking Fund and that 
of the Income Tur are called im aid of this reduction of the annuity 
the reduction would not be gratuitous ; it is true :—but this does 
not hinder my first suggestion on this point from being also true, 
namely, that the reduction in question might be brought about 
merely and solely by the help of this plan.—I believe it might, 
considering the command over the rate of interest which it would 
give to these who hold the reins of government: a most important 
control in the hands of those who are to manage on the part of the 
debtor ! 

Yet it still may be proper to make the Sinking Fund and Income 
Tax co-operate to the same end ; by which means a greater and 
more speedy effect will be produced towards lessening the national 
debt, than could be managed by the unassisted operation of this 
plan. 

There certainly is not any thmg that can so effectually promote 
this reduction of the annual out-going, as keeping the circulation of 
money constantly full, and by that means lowering the rate of inte- 
rest ; which hitherto there has not existed the means of doing, but 
which by a right use of my plan may be accomplished : and this 
makes it be, what I humbly conceive it is,—a great political engine ; 
in a word, a new power. I camot refrain from saying so much; 
for either it is that, or it is nothing. 


Sect. IX.—Bank of England.— How this Plan 


may be connected with it. 


It appears from the evidence before the Secret Committee on 
Bank Affairs, that there were times within the ten years which pre- 
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ceded the bank’s deasing to make payments in cash, when the 
directors deliberated on reducing the rate of discount, but they 
never did it; and though the reasons why they did not are left to 
be conjectured, it appears to me most clear that one of the princi- 
pal causes which hindered the establishment of that salutary regu- 
bation, was an uncertainty on the part of the Bank, whether they 
could constantly keep the circulation full, or whether they might 
venture to en-ourage the abundant circulation which a low rate of 
interest would tend to promote. 

How soon, under the present circumstances, the Bank may again 
think fit to lessen the amount of their discounts, I do not pretend to 
conjecture ; but some considerable effect in that way might proba- 
bly be produced by a repeal of the present restriction on the issue 
of cash. 

I now come to shew how my plan may be connected with the 
establishment of the Bank of England. 

I submit that that Bank, though it has peculiar interests of its 
own, may be moulded to purposes of public utility within the limits 
of a just and reasonable regard to those its interests. It ought not 
to stand in the way of the general good of the community. - 

Therefore, with due regard to the Bank interests, | go on to say 
that there ought to be a proportion between the bank capital and 
effects, and the amount of the notes circulated on the credit 
thereof. 

I presume to suggest, that that proportion should be publicly 
known and regulated by law. This publicity would at all times 
protect the. Bank against a run upon it, which can only proceed 
from panic fears and a distrust of its security, occasioned by igno- 
rance ofits actual situation. 

The amount of the circulating notes of the Bank, that is to say, 
circulating on the credit of the bank capital, ought never to ex- 
ceed a fixed sum ; let us suppose twelve millions. 

All circulating bank paper beyond that amount ought to rest on 
other security. 

Now to apply these principles ; let the bank issue its own notes 
instead of the notes [ have called stock-notes. Let there be no 
distinction. 
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But let the Bank be permanently protected by law against pay- 
ing cash beyond the amount of its own proper or restricted quan- 
tity of notes—its own debt—the twelve millions above mentioned. 

Now suppose twenty millions to be in circulation, or any given 
sum exceeding twelve millions, the bank might be liable (supposing 
the present restriction taken off) to be called upon for cash to the 
amount of twelve millions ;—but the surplus sum they could 
not be required to pay in cash; therefore they could not say their 
own establishment was endangered by the additional quantity of 
notes circulated on the credit of stock. 

But if twenty millions were in circulation, the general call on the 
bank for cash may be supposed to be proportionably greater than 
if only twelve millions circulated ; therefore the bank must keep a 
greater proportion of gold in their treasury to carry on its business; 
and for this, as well as for the management of the additional issue 
of notes, the bank shguld receive a compensation, including a rea- 
sonable profit.—I shall for the present rest the matter here so far as 
concerns the bank; conceiving that all its essential interests are thus 
fully taken care of. 


Sect. X.—The Security and Convenience to the Public . 
under this Plan. 


In respect to the public, I cannot discover any objection that 
* they can make to the increased circulation of bank notes upon the 
principles now laid down. They have been content with an almost 
total restriction of the issue of gold in payment of bank notes, and 
why should they not be equally well content with having.g mode- 
rate proportion of those notes permanently exempted ftem being 
paid in cash, there being other and most abundant securityfor their 
amount ?—To suppose any inconvenience, one must make a pre- 
vious supposition that all the notes of the Bank of England, circu- 
lating upon the credit of their own capital, are required to be paid 
in cash, with a settled purpose not to let it return there. But this 
supposes the natural death of the bank ; a perpetual cessation of 
its use as a bank : a most chimerical supposition! But even grant- 
ing this infinitely improbable event to take place, still the surplus 
quantity of notes would be represented by a fourfold quantity of 
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ytock and a double value in land, and these remaining notes would 
then be more convenient and necessary than ever: for the Bank of 
England notes, its own proper and restricted quantity, being sup- 
posed extinguished, the surplus notes would be essentially necessary 
to the purposes of commerce, if any were supposed to remain. 
These notes would therefore continue to circulate ; and by suit- 
able provisions to be made by the legislature at that time, might 
be liquidated in gold and silver as occasion might require. To 
suppose the contrary, is to suppose trade annihilated and all occa- 
sions for remittances from place to place within Great Britain to be 
put an end to for ever. So that itis only by imagining several 
events to take place, each of them involving, if not contradictions, 
at least very high degrees of improbability, that the circulation of 
the proposed notes once begun can be expected ever (0 cease. 
The supposition of the extinction of that quantity of notes which 
is peculiarly to belong to the Bank of England, I need hardly say 
is made by way of argument, and not with any expectation of its 
ever being realized. But the very putting of such a case, even in 
this way, may appear alarming to some; therefore, 1 might pro- 
pose that the whole profits to result from the new quantity of notes 
should be, annually or half-yearly, subjected in the first place to 
indemnify the Bank of England against such loss or detriment as 
this scheme may bring upon them; that indemnity being made 
good out of the dividends of the transferred stock. I believe such . 
a guarantee (under circumstances so very improbable) from the 
new system to the old one, would not deprive the former, the new 


* system, of any part of its efficacy, or cause the stock-proprietors to 


abate their expectations of gain from the operation of the scheme. 
The effcct of such arrangement would be, that the Bank of England 
would have constantly a profit upon twelve millions, or whatever 
might be the restricted or the actual amount of their circulation, 
not exceeding twelve millions; and the stock-transferrers would 
have the profit upon whatever might at any time be the additional 
quantity ; subject, in respect to the latter, to a proper deduction 
out of the dividends of the transferred stock for the charges of 
management and otherwise in favour of the Bank.—l believe this 
will appear easily intelligible to those who will take the trouble of 
thinking a little upon the point ; but I am sensible this part of the 
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case requires rather more attention than the rest.—It is, however, 
of the least consequence, as it applies only to the most improbable 
of all the suppositions which the case requires to be made ; and if 
it creates a difficulty in the mind of any reader, it may be passed 
over, without ay disadvantage to the right comprehension of the 
scheme ; for it is only an answer to a very refined and even imagi- 
nary objection. 


Sect. X1.—The questions re-stated. 


But, the original question recurs ; Is there a want of circulating 
money? And also the other question,—Will the public receive 
and circulate these notes as cash ?—Concerning both of which 
questions, if I expressed naturally and without reserve all that I 
think and feel, i should manifest such a degree of confidence of 
having made good what I have had in view, as would scarcely seem 
consistent with that deference with which I mean, Sir, to submit 
the whole matter to your superior discernment; as I must ulti- 
mately do to the judgment of the public. 


Sect. XI1.—Some particular Objections stated. 


To the public, therefore, I submit ail that I have said, together 
also with the following objections, which, having been communi- 
cated to me, I thus make known, because I have already said, m 
the introduction to my first Letter, that I will disguise nothing. In- 
deeds it would be quite useless to hide any substantial objection, or 
to suppose that any defects in my scheme would escape the clear- 
sighted judgment of those who are to decide upon it. 


OBJECTIONS. 


1. The national debt is the wealth of individuals ; but it is 
wealth already employed by the state, and not applicable 
to the purposes of commerce. 
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2. There is a mistake in thinking, that persons who take bank. 


r, notes would take stock-notes. The former are grounded 

le on a very different security from the other ; as their cir- 

if culation is occasioned by a belief -that the bank is pos- 

J sessed of specie to answer the payment of its notes when 

’ called upon, 

¢ 3. The plan makes every stockholder a banker, issuing notes , 


without funds, or precious metals, to answer them. 

4. The stock-notes would not, as represented in the plan, be a 
mortgage on the industry of the nation, but on the imac- 
tive capital of individuals and the debts of government. 

5. It is said, “ the wealth in the funds is dead and unproduc-. 
tive ;” so it must with respect to the proprietor; for it 
cannot be applied to two purposes. 

6. At is said, that a want of money or a representative sign should 
not be known to those who possess property or credits 
well secured. But can they have both the property and 
its representative ¢ 


Suct. XIIL.—Replies to those Objections, and Conclusion. 


I do not mean much to lengthen this letter by replies to these 
objections: for I should think I had employed my time to little 
purpose in all the foregoing remarks, and should appear to have 
little confidence in the discernment of those who will read this and 
my former letter,—as well as much distrust of the candour and 
openness to conviction of the person who made the objections,— 
if I were now to spendany considerable portion of time in pointing 
out how completely 1 have obviated al/‘these objections. But, 
without designing to imitate the almost oracular couciseness of, the 
objections, I think it may be proper for me to say a few words in 
auswer thereto. 

The first objection begs the question.—It admits the national 
debt to be the wealth of individuals; but adds, that it is wealth 
already employed by the state, and not applicable to the purposes 
of commerce. No reason, however, | assigned for this assertion. 
On the contrary, I have given reasons for thinking, that some part 
of this acknowledged wealth of individuals may be applied te pur- 
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poses of commerce. I have heard the objection stated in this 
manner :—‘‘ The wealth in the funds is money spent.” But I 
say, no; itis not money spent : it is, with respect to the credi- 
tor, money lent ; and it is by the creditor that 1 propose it to be 
now employed, by mortgaging his security. ‘The objector did 
not perceive that his ‘position, that this is money spent, is only 
true in relation to the stale, by whom it is not now to be em- 
ployed, but, as before observed, by its creditors. And why may 
not this be ?—Compare it with any other mortgage, and it will 
appear that it may procure credit, and be the means of circulation, 
in-favour of the mortgagee. 

The second objection also begs the question ; and states incor- 
rectly the- ground upon which bank notes circulate, which is not a 
belief that the bank is possessed of specie to answer the payment 
of its notes when called upon ; or, if such a belief were the ground 
of that circulation, it would be a belief that delights in evident im- 
probabilities and detected errors. 

Do we notall of us know, that on the 27th of February 1797, 
the Bank of England was not possessed of specie to answer its 
notes when called upon? Do we not also know, that from that 
period to the present we have not been able to obtain from the 
Bank of England either gold or silver for a ten pound bank note ? 
Yet this did not, even in February 1797, when the panic was at 
its height, hinder the free circulation of bank notes; which cir- 
culation is not founded onthe belief which the objection supposes, 
but on other and stronger grounds, tuo obvious to need pointing out. 

The third objection asserts what is quite a mistake in point of 

fact, in saying that the proposed notes would be issued “ without 
funds ;” unless it be true that the property of the Bank of England 
in three per cent. consolidated bank annuities, is not a fund for the 
security of its own notes." 

The fourth objection is inconsistent with the third, in represent- 
ing that to be inactive capital, which before had been described 


* The permanent debt owing by the public to the Bank bears interest at 
3 per cent. but is not in 3 per cent. consols, That and the other debts due 
to the Bank on Exchequer Bills, &c. form by far the greatest part of the 
Bank funds. 
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as no fund. ‘This objection also quotes imperfectly what I have 
said, which was, that the security upon which the notes are to cir- 
culate would be a first mortgage on the property and industry of 
the nation ; and this I re-assert. Why does the objection drop 
the property of the nation as a part of the security; and why 
call the national funds the debts of government, when they are the 


* debts of the whole country ? 


Debts not funded may be called government debts. These, if 
contracted without parliamentary authority, the nation may decline 
to sanction and adopt: but when once funds are provided to secure 
them, by authority of the legislature, the debts become from 
thenceforth debts of the nation, and are secured upon the land, the 
money, the goods, the commerce, and the industry of the country ; 
and, with all these, the public faith is pledged to the creditors. 

The fifth objection again begs the question ; for I have shewn 
how the wealth in the funds may be applied to two purposes ; if 
the principles which | have endeavoured to establish by argument, 
and not by mere assertion, are found to be valid. 

To the sixth objection I answer, that those who possess property 
of any kind may possess that property in a mortgaged state, and 
also at the same time a representative sign (o the extent of the 
mortgage. 

For the sake of brevity, and for other reasons, I have omitted some 
things that might be said in confirmation cf my positions, and per- 
haps even some explanations that may be thought necessary by those 
who are fond of minute statements; but I think it best to leave 
the matter here.—Permit me, therefore, to conclude with what 
I cannot but think very honourable to myself—I mean, a declara- 
tion of the sincere and respectful attachment with which | am 
bound ever to be, 

SIR, 
Your devoted and faithful servant, 
&e. &e. Ke. 
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Amonc the unhappy consequences of the late war, the 
errors into which the proprietors.of land have been betrayed, 
in the course of it, have had consequences perhaps as un- 
happy as any. 

That the produce of the soil is the most substantial wealth 
of a nation is a truth which cannot be controverted. This 
is the gift of Heaven ; but it is a gift to which a great part 
of its value must be imparted by the sagacity and industry 
of Man: and this value becomes greater as the industry 
employed is more skilful and energetic, and as the physical 
obstructions by which it is counteracted are fewer, or less 
powerful; the value of land being the residue of the pro- 
duce after the cost of culture and the effects of counter- 
acting incidents are deducted. 


* We have reason to believe that the following Dissertation, which 
came to us by a circuitous route, is by an author who has already 
favoured us with one of the most judicious tracts on the Importation 
of Corn, which the late prohibitory bill oecasioned. 
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In this view of the subject, Great Britain, situated in a 
high latitude, in the midst of a vast ocean, by the vapours 
of which the atmosphere is loaded, the sky obscured, and 
the temperature rendered variable, and frequently cold and 
ungenial, could not naturally be expected to rank high as 
an agricultural country. But the genius of the people, 
cherished by a political constitution, propitious to individual 
exertion, breaking through the limited bounds which nature 
seemed to have prescribed, directed all the labour, ingenuity, 
and enterprise, which could not have been profitably em- 
ployed on the soil, in cultivating the mechanic arts. In 
these the nation gradually made great progress, till the seas 
were covered with its ships, wafting its commodities to dis- 
tant lands, and bringing valuable returns. By this success- 
ful commerce, the great body of the people, whose depen- 
dence is on their labour, being fully employed, and amply 
rewarded, their numbers rapidly increased in the latter part 
of the last century. By this advancing increase of the 
numbers and wealth of consumers, the cultivators of land 
were aroused to the utmost activity to raise productions for 
supplying this very encouraging market. 

This is the great cause of the agriculture of Great Britain 
having lately arrived at such a highly respectable state, in 
spite of its repulsive climate, and is, perhaps, the only mode 
by which it could have been thus advanced. The growing 
numbers and successful industry of consumers opening a 
sure and regular market for all the productions of the soil, 
and furnishing every thing necessary and convenient in ex- 
change, stimulated the exertions of cultivators to supply 
this most excellent market. For this purpose the lessons 
of experience were diligently put in practice—more know- 
ledge was eagerly studied—more method and expertness 
acquired—and British husbandmen attained an extent of 
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skill and dexterity not to be found in many countries. At 
the same time, industrious consumers felt the satisfaction of 
deriving their subsistence chiefly from their own country, 
in the most convenient way, and in the most wholesome 
condition ; and with the encouragement which the growing 
opulence of their fellow citizens gave to their various oc- 
cupations they cheerfully pursued their industry. Thus 
these two great classes, whose interests are inseparable, 
were fellow labourers in the great nationat work of pro- 
moting the power and wealth of their country ; and in con- 
sequence of their combined exertions, the fields have been 
greatly improved, the value of land augmented, and the 
revenue of landholders advanced... The farmers also had, 
many of them, by skill, industry, and economy, improved 
their circumstances, and were possessed of capitals sufficient 
to cultivate their farms with good effect. 

Such was the happy state of Great Britain when her 
rulers, proudly contemplating the riches which the nation 
had acquired, and which they seemed to have thought in- 
exhaustible, rashly became the chief parties in a war which 
the powers of the continent had lately commenced against 
the mad revolutionists of France. In this long wasteful war, 
under the dreadful consequences of which the nation now 
groans, the national wealth has been consumed, partly in 
importing corn to feed the people at home, and much more 
in expensive military operations abroad. But as the waste 
which war always occasions kept up the price of corn, and as 
the great impetus which the national commerce had acquired 
still continued to keep it in motion, landholders fell into the 
unfortunate mistake that the high price of corn and the 
high wages of labour occasioned by the war, were not the 
consequences of that contingency, but of a progressive ad- 
vaficement of wealth, and that industrious consumers, who 
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already bore so much, could bear any burden; and with a 
perverted judgment, rejoiced in the war, as an animated 
principle, in this high state of prosperity. Under. this 
delusion, they fondly expected to avail themselves of such 
flattering circumstances, by promoting a particular interest 
of their own, exclusive of that of the community: and those 
whom the concurring suffrages of interest and duty had 
now constituted the patrons of Agriculture having instituted 
a system of minute inquisition into the business of rural 
economy, and instead of employing their superior talents 
and oportunities to penetrate into the arcana’of nature, in 
order to discover the means by which any of her latent 
powers might be unveiled, and converted to the advantage 
of cultivators and of mankind, having chiefly directed their 
puny researches to the farmer’s cabin, searching every re- 
cess and secret corner to find any lurking penny which 
might be conveyed to the landholders’ pocket ; landholders, 
aided by the result of such researches, seized every oppor- 
tunity of raising land-rents to an extravagant pitch: and in 
this they were fully seconded by farmers, who were at the | 
same time under a similar delusion ; and to fix this ona 
firmer basis, application was made to the legislature, and in 
1804, additional restrictions on the importation of foreign 
corn were obtained, on the supposition that the price of 
corn might always be kept high, whatever alteration might 
happen in the state of the country; and. regarding this 
measure as an universal specific, landholders again, in the 
face of a formidable opposition, obtained greater restrictions 
in 1815. 

That the whole of this conduct proceeded from gross de- 
lusion, is too obvious to require much illustration, Some 
regulations may be proper to prevent too great an influx of 
corn from the banks of the Vistula, and other thinly in- 
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habited and fertile countries, where nature yields her trea- 
sures with almost unsolicited bounty, in times of domestic 
plenty, coming to interfere with the sale of home-grown 
corn. But such regulations should be so ordered as not to 
occasion sudden starts of dearth, to straiten the subsistence, 
and trench upon the small comforts of the industrious poor. 
It should ever be remembered that as British Agriculture 
has been stimulated, by the spirited industry and growing 
numbers of the mechanical class of its own people to a re- 
spectability which it never could have attained had this sup- 
port been wafting or less powerful, so its success can only 
be perpetuated by the same agency. That the industry of 
those engaged in the mechanic arts may succeed, and of 
course their numbers be maintained, they must be able to 
procure food and some degree of comfort by means of what 
they can earn ; that an equal intercourse may be preserved 
with other countries to keep mechanical and commercial 
industry in activity, the proportion between the means of 
subsistence and the reward of labour must not differ very 
widely in this country from that of the surrounding nations. 
All attempts therefore to raise the price of corn beyond 
these impassable limits must have an opposite effect. If the 
price of corn in Britain exclude her people from an equal 
interchange of commodities with her neighbours, if it be 
raised beyond the ability of industrious consumers to pur- 
chase their subsistence commerce must languish, and labor- 
ing people must either go to seek their subsistence else- 
where, or perish in every kind of wretchedness ; and thus 
the value of land must sink in the same proportion. 

The circumstances of the times did indeed, in some 
measure, justify the additional restrictions on the importation 
of foreign corn in 1804. The crops of 1799 and 1801, 
having been deficient, and the waste of war increasing the 
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scarcity, a great importation of corn was required. But 
some more plentiful crops having succeeded, the owners 
and occupiers of land thought it hard that the cultivators of 
fertile countries, enjoying peace, should so freely come in 
and undersell those at home, who were laboring under the 
hardships of war, so long as the prosperous state of com- 
merce and manufacture enabled consumers to give such a 
price for corn as the state of things at that period demanded. 
To this the nation quietly submitted. But there was not 
the least shadow of an excuse for the additional restrictions 
of 1815. The people had, with unexampled patience, suf- 
fered a long course of severe privations ; they had bravely 
fought, and freely bled, in 2 war supported by the great 
and opulent for the security of their privileges and posses- 
sions, and fondly cherished the prospect of some alleviation 
of their sufferings on the return of peace: besides, com- 
merce and manufacture had begun to slacken, and many 
were returning from the war to their former employments, 
and employment being less abundant, might naturally be 
expected to be more moderately rewarded ; and hence more 
moderate prices of corn were the more necessary. The at- 
tempt to keep up the price of corn, at such a time, indicated 
no less a hardness of heart than a perversity of judgment!!! 
No measure, perhaps, ever excited so great, so general, or 
so just an.irritation, and none is more likely to leave a more 
lasting impression. If this preposterous measure had suc- 
ceeded to the wish of the promoters, the present distress of 
the nation would have been much accelerated, and while it 
remains unrepealed, it will hang upon the nation like a 
mill-stone to obstruct its recovery. 

It is idle to say that, in the failure of home-consumption, 
Agriculture may be supported by exporting corn from a 
country where corn has long been much dearer than in 
those which surround it. If British Agriculture has not 








been sufficiently supported by the excellent’ home-market 
which it has long enjoyed, it would be far worse ‘supported 
by exporting corn to countries where soil and climate are 
more auspicious, and labour less liberally rewarded, or con- 
tending in a foreigh port with the corn of such countries, 
To talk of aiding exportation by bounties or drawbacks, in 
such circumstances, is grossly absurd. To maintain the 
price of corn at any thing near the average price which it 
has brought for twenty years past would require extraor- 
dinary bounties. It is not like the business of financiers to 
levy large revenues froma country, to return them again in 
bounties or drawbacks on the exportation of its corn, nor 
does it appear that they would serve their country by so doing. 

Land-holders have therefore fallen into an egregious 
error, in assuming a separate interest of their own, and at- 
tempting to affix a high price on corn, without attending to 
the circumstances of the industrious consumers by whose 
means the value of land has been so much advanced, or 
considering if the latter would be able to pursue their 
valuable industry on such terms. They have thus, by at- 
tempting the impossibility of separating their own interest 
from that of the nation, so far as they could, undermined 
both ; they have abandoned the liberal character naturally 
attached to their situation; and, in exchange for the es- 
teem and respect of the lower orders, accepted their scorn 
and aversion, without attaining any end at which they have 
perversely aimed. Though land be the basis of national 
wealth, and the source of every thing necessary for the 
support of life, it is the application of skill and industry 
alone, which extracts its valuable productions ; and such 
application must be more intense as the resistance of soil 
and climate is greater, and of course must require a stronger 
motive to animate its exertions ; and this the vigorous in- 
dustry of the other class has amply exhibited to agriculture 
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in Great Britain. By comparing the humble state of this. 
art in countries blessed with the happiest soil and clime, 
where this motive is absent or feeble, with the perfection to 
which British agriculture has lately arrived, we shall be en- 
abled to appreciate the immense value which the successfal; 
industry of consumers has stamped on the soil. It will then 
be obvious that it is the direct interest of landed men warmly 
to embrace every measure tending to soften the hardships, 
alleviate the calamities, and promote the comforts of this 
great class of people, whose industry has so greatly ad- 
vanced the value of land-property, and by whose prosperity: 
alone such value can be preserved ; particularly, not vainly 
to expect advantage by hampering their subsistence, but to 
do every thing possible to accommodate them with food at 
the rate ‘they can afford to pay for it; so that they may be 
enabled to prosecute their industry on the same terms with 
other countries, and the nation be enabled to preserve an 
advantageous intercourse with those around it. Thus, and 
thus only, present difficulties may be overcome, and me- 
chanical industry revive and support agriculture: whereas 
an opposite conduct is only aiding the present distress to 
precipitate the decadence with which the nation is threatened, 
and in which the value of land, and the interest of proprie- 
tors must be involved. 

The delusion which prompted landholders to assume.an 
interest separate from that of the community, has been pro- 
ductive of other bad consequences. By mistaking a state 
of warfare for a permanent state of prosperity, and raising 
their rents to an extravagant height to comport with it, 
they have enfeebled the power of agriculture. Landholders 
have indeed enjoyed large revenues for some time past 5 
but the failure, which now succeeds, must be felt as a 
painful privation ; and what is still worse, this increased 
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revenue, with war-taxes, the great and sudden fall of the 
price of corn in the end of 1814, &c. has been gradually 
consuming the capitals of farmers. Every one knows that 
without an adequate capital, a farm cannot be cultivated to 
advantage ; and surely that which is possessed by skilful, 
experienced men, and acquired in the pursuit of the pro- 
fession, is best adapted to the purpose. ‘The dissipating of 
this capital is breaking the arms of agriculture; for where 
is capital to be found to supply the loss? or who will risk 
their capital in an employment by which those have been 
ruined, who have acquitted themselves so handsomely in it ? 
To have the charge of bringing forward all that skill and 
industry can extract from the soil for the support and com- 
fort of the nation—for upholding the rank of the superior 
orders, and preserving the existence of the lower, is.an im- 
portant trust. An employment of such radical importance, 
in which the success of any individual is so far from en- 
croaching on that of others that every judicious exertion 
for private emoiument, by making land more productive, 
promotes the power and wealth of the state, has something 
liberal and dignified about it; and a wise nation will con- 
sider it as such, and cherish its native feelings, by regarding 
those who devote themselves to this important employment 
in a respectable light. This is equally the interest of land- 
holders, as by men of a liberal independent character the 
cultivation of the country will be most successfully con- 
ducted. By straitening the circumstances of husbandmen, 
by over racked rents, their spirits are depressed, their in- 
dustry enfeebled, and the improvement of the country sus- 
pended. They should therefore be placed in independent 
circumstances, and have the prospect of earning, at least, 
as great personal emolument as might be expected from the 
same abilities, capital and industry in other lines of business, 
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and at the same time full security for enjoying the fruit of 
their labours. Such husbandmen would discern it to be’ 
for their interest to accommodate an industrious population 
with provisions at such rates as the wages of their labour 
could afford, and turn their attention to that purpose. And 
thus cultivators and consumers would go hand in hand in 
the improvement of the country ; and as the wealth of the 
nation increased, the value of land would also increase. 
The former asserters of an interest attached to dand- 
property, exclusive of that of the nation, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, regarded the bounty to encourage ex- 
portation as an important branch of their system ; and much 
ingenuity has been idly employed to display the wisdom of 
that measure, which requires no other refutation than that 
which time, and the alterations accompanying it, has since 
exhibited. Their successors of the present day, however, 
embrace the same measure as fondly as if there had been no 
such alterations. But the puzzling question, so much agi- 
tated, whether the nation has been enriched or impoverished 
by the practice of promoting the exportation of corn by 
bounties, in the first part of the last century, is now at rest. 
For the last forty years the surplus growth of British corn, 
in any year, has been more than counterbalanced by the 
deficiency of succeeding years, although the improvement 
of the fields, and the increase of land-produce, has been 
greater during that period than any preceding one: We 
may safely assert, therefore, that however it may have been 
in former times, the nation has been as much impoverished 
by the exportation of the last forty years as the amount of 
the bounties paid to exporters ; since the surplus of a plen- 
tiful year might have been economically saved, to supply 
the deficiency of the following. For the last twenty years, 
the average price of corn in Britain has exceeded that on 
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the cofitinent more than in former times, and now, in 1817, 
the former is said to double the latter: to force the ex- 
portation of corn by bounties, with such odds, would surely 
be a ruinous traffic. 

Upon the whole, the business of agriculture is to apply 
all the skill and labour requisite to obtain from the soil the 
greatest possible surplus of produce, above the expense of 
cultivation, for the subsistence of the inhabitants in such 
plenty and comfort as to facilitate their industry, and main- 
tain or increase their numbers, and thus ensure the best 
market for its productions, exporting whatever residue may 
be, if it can find a proper market. Land, thus cultivated, 
is the basis of power and wealth, and the cultivation of it an 
employment of the first importance to the prosperity of the 
state. But when the expense of cultivation exceeds the ‘re- 
turn, obtainable in a limited period, agriculture changes its 
beneficial character, and becomes the cause of weakness and 
poverty. There are spaces in the country left in a waste 
State on account of their apparent sterility, often destitute of 
seil, or having a thin, ill-constructed soil, upon a defective 
bottom, and having produced no fermentable herbage, con- 
tain none of its spoils in their bosom. Unless such spaces 
can be made to produce grass or timber at a moderate ex- 
pense, it would be better to leave them as they are. Such 
spaces being destitute of all the qualifications of good corn- 
land, the vain attempt to confer such qualifications by much 
labour and expense which could never be repaid, must tend 
to the diminution of national wealth. Thus public premiums 
and bounties for the encouragement of agriculture are of 
as doubtful import as those bestowed on commerce and 
manufacture, and those who require the aid of the public 
revenue to convert barren into fertile lands, do not appear 
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to be more correct in this than in other articles of the ex- 
clusive system of the landed interest. 

But though the population of a country be the genuine 
support of its agriculture, and when industry is prosperous, 
will prove an effectual one at this distressful time, when 
many are pining for want of bread, and the means of earning 
it, the preservation of the nation demands that the starving 
multitude be kept alive by means of some employment 5 
and this might be directed so as to promote the agricultural, 
the most important national interest. For this important 
end, a large sum from the public revenue should be ap- 
plied ; and this urgent duty it is not likely a wise govern- 
ment will longer overlook, notwithstanding the low state of 
its finances; and it may be hoped that wealthy individuals 
will liberally follow the example. With such funds, 
many unemployed people might be put to work all over 
the country in constructing or improving useful roads, in 
making or improving common water-courses, by which ex- 
tensive districts might be more effectually drained, or water 
diverted from being injurious, to serve useful purposes; 
in gaining rich low-lands from the encroachments of the - 
sea, by embankments, &c. &c. Many, whose hard labours 
are now superseded by the decline of manufacture and the 
substitution of machinery, might thus earn a subsistence by 
performing valuable services to the nation. As it is not 
probable such numbers can ever again be recalled to their 
' former manufactures, those people, acquiring dexterity in 
the use of rural implements of labour, might in time carry 
@ more accurate culture over the face of the country ; and 
in many ways their labour be directed to improve the value 
of land, while their existence was preserved in humble 
comfort. 

In the mean time, since Britain is so circumstanced that 
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she cannot be a great agricultural country by means of 
exporting corn, the dread of lowering the value of that 
article may be quieted, by laying more of the country in 
grass. The gloomy and humid atmosphere of these islands 
is better adapted to the growth of grass than of corn, the 
former requiring less sunshine than the latter; and the 
‘provisions procured by means of grass are as much in de- 
mand as corn. Land laid properly in grass:is always ac- 
quiring some additional fertility ; and when corn comes.to 
‘be demanded, such land will yield plentiful crops at less 
expense. This alternate shifting may serve as a succeda- 
neum for bounties on the exportation of corn ; and the ad- 
ditional fertility acquired by the soil under such treatment, 
will be in store to feed increasing numbers of people, if 
prosperity shall return. 

Since it is impracticable to establish an interest in land- 
property, exclusive of that of the community, and since all 
_ attempts of the kind are productive of disadvantage, disap- 
pointment, and disgrace, it would surely be becoming 
country gentlemen to abandon a mistaken selfishness so 
hostile to their own interest and happiness, and resume 
the former respectable character, in which their advantage 
and enjoyment are only to be found. The unparalleled 
national distress, the failure of industry, the misery of a 
suffering people, and the alarming prospect of what is still 
to follow, threaten a fatal decline from the prosperity 
which the nation has long enjoyed, if some effectual 
remedy be not speedily applied. As none have so deep 
a stake in the preservation of their country as land 
proprietors, so none can have so much power to.support it 
as that great body, if they would cordially unite their best 
endeavours for that purpose. Let them, then, dropping 
all party feelings, make a joint and earnest call on Govern- 
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ment for the means of employing the starving poor, to 
which it is their interest to liberally contribute. Let them 
instantly apply to the legislature for the repeal of the ill- 
judged corn-law, which is now enhancing the misery of 
the people. Let them, in their respective provinces, hold 
out a healing hand to the distressed sufferers, by sympa- . 
thising with them, soothing their irritated feelings, and 
show in every respect that they entertain a proper value 
for them as brethren, and useful members of society. 
In short, let them, in the whole of their conduct, show 
that they are actively disposed to promote their own interest 
by the wisest and most effectual means, that of restoring 
the comfort of the lower class. If, by the strenuous ex- 
ertion of such endeavours, the threatened decadence shall 
be averted, and matters restored to a proper level, the 
industry of the people may glide into new channels, and 
proceed with renovated activity. Agriculture will then 
revive, and the value of land advance with the prosperity 
of the nation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 





Tae subject of the following pages has, for some years past, become 
involved in so many different questions, and subject to such various 
opinions, that it would be difficult for an intelligent stranger, who 
visited this country, with a view of making himself acquainted with 
thé*nature and spirit of our polity, to form any clear and distinct ideas 
of it. Delolme and Blackstone have rather given us panegyrics on 
the government, than described the real springs which actuate the 
complicated machine ; each has drawn an abstract theory of what its 
operations should be, rather than a real picture of what they are. In 
reatling those works one might suppose this government had been 
framed by some swperior intelligence, andi calculated by the same 
power for the use of mam: no allowance is there made for buman 
frailties, or vites, for selfishness, corruption, faction, and ambifion ; the 
theoretical balance is set wp; and’ they tel-ns-all turns on its pivot. 
Assoon, however, as we begin to examine the machine of the 
government practically, all the strongly marked features delineated 
by these writers gradually fade:away, andiwelifind ourselves sur- 
rounded by all the cabal and}selfish views,'to! which haman institu- 
trots are and ‘must continue ‘liable, as -lomg.as°man temaimié! as he has 
been fornied by thd power whieh produced him. : ~ bir 
1cEvery possible system of government has been alneady tried ‘imsome 
timesor place, and it has been found thateach has its peculiar defects. 
To get rid: of the -iméonveniences:: efi: one isystenyshy establishing 
anther; is only to fly from evils: we are actnstomed to-straggle with, 
imorder to introduce others, «which,we are net: prepared to combat, 
andthe histary'of all revolutions ts duly.an ehreidation of this:prmciple : 
all we can do isto palliate those ‘evils wich press hard wpon us; by 
modifying tlie laws we! dive under if wei attempt'tp goon a few 
prinsiple, we bdve eur work tovbegity dgain; and new mischiefs to 
protide: agamst, pete cammat foresec;,” ae sure of 
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preventing. It has been the practice of former writers, to describe 
the superiority and excellence of the British government over that of 
other states; and it must be confessed, that there is so much to praise, 
that it is no wonder that men should be so transported with the sub- 
ject as to shut their eyes to its imperfections. 

The flattery which has resounded, from all parts of Europe, in the 
ears of Englishmen, has had its share in supporting this fallacy; and 
the British constitution has been considered as the perfection: of 
human institutions. The design of this work is not to run counter to 
those favorable impressions, nor to endeavour to prove the reverse of 
what has been so triumphantly advanced. Its object is merely to 
poiat out the inconveniences to which the system is liable; to trace, 
if possible, their causes ; and, so far from recommending any supposed 
infallible remedy, rather to put men on their guard against the dreams 
of theorists, who, under pretence of making us quite perfect, would 
plunge us into confusion, from which we can never emerge but by the 
dreadful tranquillity of military despotism. We have already once 
run this career; and the restoration of kingly government was wel- 
comed as a blessing even by the dupes of those visionary schemes 
which had destroyed it.—But if we again precipitate ourselves into the 
same abyss, can we be sure that the tragedy will end in the same 
manner? Can we calculate on the return of a second Monk? a man 
with just talent enough to’ ptofit by the:crisis, and wholly void of all 
ambition, or even spirit to play a high part. ‘The fallacy of such a 
hope has been seen in France. Much as this country is indebted to 
its Parliaments for the blessings it enjoys; much as that council has 
been the bulwark of British liberty; still we ought not to blind our- 
selves to the evil consequences of carrying our admiration too far. 
We should never lose sight of this axiom, that the House of Commons 
are to be considered as the defenders of our privileges, not as our 
masters. Itis to the crown we owe allegiance, and while everyattempt 
to violate the freedom of individuals is abandoned by the latter, wé 
ought to moderate our extreme jealousy of that, in which consists the 
supreme power of the state; lest, by depriving it of its influence; we 
by degrees transfer a power, which we cavnot annihilate, jato other 
hands. Qn this subject, more will be said in the sequel. 

"Phe alarming inerease of the power and influence of the crownisa 
subject’so popular, amd om which se manyhave exerted their eloquence 
by prating av parliament; >that itnmay seenr strange to ummy” readers, 
when they come to see, that, according to this view, the evils we suffer’ 
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result rather from the very.opposite cause. The ardent lovers of 
freedom will perhaps be startled, when they are told, that, if ever we lose 
our liberties, it will more probably arise from those who are placed 
as the defenders of them, than from any other quarter. . 

It may be gathered, from the history of all balanced constitutions, 
thateach order of the state seeks, from the nature of man, to extend 
the limits of its authority. To a certain point, this strife is salutary to 
the state: beyond it, those evils which we endeavour to shut out, on 
one point, overwhelm us on the other. It is equally dangerous to the 
freedom and happiness of the state, that any order should exceed its 
due bounds. Kings have become despots ; aristocracies have trampled 
on the people; but no tyrants were ever more dreadful than the 
Freach representatives of late years, and the House of Commons in the 
time of Charles the first. 

On many occasions, a jealousy of the crown may be laudable: on 
others; it 'may cause the very evil we most dreaded. _ 

It must ever be-remembered, that all deliberative assemblies consist 
of individuals ; of course, they contain within themselves all those 
defects fo whicly individwals are subject. Let the violent advocates 
for Parliamentary reforin and universal suffrage urge what they please, 
they will be cruetfy: ‘disappointed, if they expect ever to couvene an 
<aspeinbly of inet perfectly wise and virtuous; and should the experi- 
Them faib, the fatal consequences ma'y be easily foreseen. 

Parliamentary reform is at*best bata dangerous experiment, unless, 
at the sume time,’ royal prerogative be strengthened ; and this need 
wot be done et’ The expense of individiial freedom. Should either 
of{ thes® events take place, wisdom requires, that the concomitant 
abuses\eowhich acl may be liable,’ be duly gutarded-against. 

GA réfbrm i Puriantent would be so) prejudicial to the interests of 
powertfultiimipidaake thatpif ever it be Attempted, it Will’ most proba- 
My hacedd: by haves duly) dt Uke Hel carried’ thitvugh with sb little 
nisiederdtlon,dayite esdunger He Whole fabte of the government, and 
hab stitete= tepublicus fetm, sf it others the most’ tyrannical; and of 
course the worst suited to this dimiAO™ & Tor Sour> » " 
0} Hfwerraption di cabal aise from the present Tietious’eonstraCtion 
‘lief stun. pélity Sand wily is ‘calculated ‘rather to’stifie; than to'ei¢ou- 
ripe, ull wea asd qa blie 4pirit Lhe sane lischief Would in a far greater 
odogssie mesulti freien ieriopeoms system’ Of paetliamentaly seform. 
In this conjuncture, which may dad’dayldceurpeheveroWn will need 
all its firmness to resist the attempts which may be made to overthrow. 
it; and ministers will need all their wisdom and prudence, as well as 
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unanimity, in the advice they will have to offer, If they fail in this, 
either from want of a clear view of events, or from diseord among 
themselves, the prospect will open to us with a very clouded aspect. 
The intention of this treatise is to prevent evils, by anticipating their 
danger ; to contest with the insidious outcry against the encroachments 
of the crown, to show its real motive; to diminish the prejudices 
against monarchy, and to show its total difference from despotism. 
In this essay, speculatively, monarchy is held to be the best of alll 
governments ; in the same manner it is in many respects preferred to 
the theoretical British constitution ; a system excellent in speculation, 
but a speculation never strictly reduced to practice, and in fact in- 
capable itself of being realised. hw as 
This part of the work should by the reader be considered as purely 
speculative: those who have been eye-witpesses of revolutions,” will 
be the last to promote them at home. In the same point of view may 
be regarded the plan of parliamentary reform hereafter delineated, 
not only because, if it were adopted, new inconveniences might arise, 
but also, because power exists no where in this government, to reduce 
it to practice: the influence of great families being too strong to permit 
the execution of it. The resistance of these, however, to any reform, 
may put them some day in a, predicament, which will force.them. to 
accede to one, in which no. moderation, will be fonnd. ;.; wire 
A deliberative representative assembly, carries with it such iaou- 
merable inconveniences, and has in its nature so many inherent viees, 
that, construct it as you please, you will still get, farther, from. per- 
fection. We qugbt, therefore, to content ourselyes with endeaxour- 
ing to make jit as little, likely to, do mischief as,.pastible...: The anly 
way to obtain this isso, to class the electors, and . so. qualify. thecam- 
didates, as to render it mast probable that virtuons, wises and moderate 
men should be chosen, and that, the ambitions aud, turbulent sheuld 
be excluded,,,.. Gireat,, are the difiiguities which would, cnemnene 
these we shall endeavour to Point ent, ‘li Oo} batuse $e70 
No regard. to, the feelings of varipus., parties will be ‘permisseal to 
influence a single;lipe of this work... The author's wish is to invite all 
those who are attached to their, country, without the:medium of party 
to unite. togethen to, suppprt the . aap evar rene es the one 
hand, and oe game ae = a 0 vowjado aipal 
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CHAP. I. 





A Brief Survey of Parliamentary Proceedings from the 
Revolution in 688, 16 1812. 


. uti eb 


Wuatever be the form of a government, none can be absolutely 
immutable or perfect. A multitude -of circumstances intreduce 
wkimges more or less sensible, more or less rapid. Great Britain 
particularly presents a striking proof-of this vicissitude, and experience 
has shown, that the British are not:less‘suseeptible of absolute servi- 
tudesthnn of uibridied licence.) ' 0 

{After a series of-efforts ‘between the. parties to establish a: political 

neither of monarchy or republiean liberty, men beeame weary of 

the contest, and of the evils resulting from it." A compromise of-prin- 
ciples was agreed !ipomat the restoration of Charles II.; and on this 
were regulated the ¢o:wessious; which each of them reeiprocally made : 
‘ne party consented) toa limitation of liberty, the other to:that of the 
supreme power. The primitive character‘ofi the -parties»was .ncyer- 
theless! not: totallyeffaced: Im one party there remained a decided 
inclination ‘foya ‘republican government, in the other a ‘fireference for 
alless restrainted régad power. © Neither one: party nor'the other dared 
openly to avow theimdesire of gritifying: their inclination ; they both 
eenfined. Abemsel ves! to cdeclare:.io:favor cof othe »arrangement ‘which 
aesalted from the:tstablishment of the limits of liberty on the.one-hand, 
aud ‘those of the sovereign power‘on the other. « ‘They tacitly reserved 
to themselves the facultysof interpreting the different senses which 
f noes of this arranpemeit unght oceasionally présents 
‘9 “Ehe'two parties: subsided into a state of stuikbrum, each however 
eudeavoutring ' to prevail -over the other, under the pretence of only 
se¢king to:preserve a just balance: :‘Thesefurmed two distinct parties, 
one known by the appellation of Whigs, the other that of Tories: « 
The princes of the Honse uf Brunswick confining themselves to the 
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operation of the vis inertia, (if the expression be allowed) and giving 
mo encouragement to the zeal of the partizans of an extended pre- 
rogative ; this zeal was by degrees cooled, until the denomination of 
Tory became obsolete. ‘They gave themselves up to their ministers in 
whatever regarded the point of royal prerogative. Very soon, the 
ambitious, the restless, and those eager for power, for dignity, and 
emolument, perceived that the only avenue was by the occupation of 
the ministerial offices, in which consisted the exercise of that power of 
the government, which by the constitution devolved on the King. 
Before we proceed farther, it were well to recollect, that the origin 
of the party which has by the above means triumphed over the other, 
aud which we have designated by the title of Whig, was no other than 
that, which overturned the throne of Charles the First. We shall be 
able to trace a similar spirit in their successors, although circumstances 
have moderated their pretensions, and have obliged them to keep 
within the bounds established by both parties at the Restoration. 
When the House of Hanover came over to this country, the violent 
contentions between the monarchists and™ republicans were still fresh 
in the minds of men. The princes of that dya¥sty naturally con- 
sidered the House of Commons as the hydra, which once already had 
abolished the regal power, and which had also excluded the lords from 
a share in the government. . 
The Commons, ‘conscious of their own power, were not likely. to be 
moderate in their pretensions ; it was therefore determined, in order:te 
avert their resentment, to’ conciliate them by a participation of that 
power, against which they ‘were considered as the igus ‘and 
defenders of the rights;efthe people. «Before this they were no‘ more 
than the tribunes of the people; they becamé-by this operation in 
some measure their masters » Asin this arrangement it was impossible 
for all to have a share, it-became an object of conteation, were 
to bethe chosen few hence arose’a second distinction of men; that is 
to say, the government aad opposition parties. The crowny appre- 
hensive of a renewal of troubles; determined to allow thesé panties: fo 
balance one another; unless it was ‘somefimes to: divide them; and 
then adhere to the strongest. do svn i) Si9weq suarsiqué 
» Thus the House of ‘Hanover accepted the town, as) one: takés: a 
contract. Theyliterally fulfilled the=functidns of royalty, imd)>as 
strangers, avoided all enterprises whith could: émbroil-thenme with dle 
Parliament. «Inasmuch as theyconducted themselves’ with moderation, 
so they never evineed any great zeal im politics 0 they havethusaveided 
disputes and troubles with the states, but have 'abandened themto 
their’ factions’ and idissensions;| ‘without ever exerting! that infinénce 
whieh alone resides iim the regal authority either fo quash dr recencile 
themin> Phe spirit of neutrabty whiehthey brought with-themyanédén 
witich theycshave:invariably persevered has obseured 'the brilliendy of 
the throne; while itthas tendedsto.weakem the energy of the state cothey 
may: almost: be said, :rather:46 | haveogoverned/in“thesmame o6: their 
ininisters;) than that ministers have Yowemed:ity theirs) » Princes, who 
have adopted a sinniar dine ‘of policy) cannot be supposed to have’ any 
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views of their own of a general and extensive nature; and as a suc- 
cession of factions must have in many respects opposite views, in. vain 
we seek in Britain for the soul which animates the body, and which 
constitutes its unity, This order of things from long usage is become 
so inveterate, that notwithstanding it is the cause of every political 
reverse we have suffered, and is likely, if permanent, to cause many 
more, it is considered by the generality of mankind as the peculiar 
beauty and perfection of the government. 

The Whigs have ever endeavoured to advance themselves in the 
opinion of the multitude, by holding up to them the image of despotism, 
instead of representing the regal power as the centre of public will, 
and the basis of confidence. They have even affected to consider the 
crows as,a public enemy, ever watching to enslave the people, and to 
trample on the fundamental laws of the kingdom. How often have 
they told us, that the peace establishment of the army were preto- 
rian bands, who would, at the nod of the King, be ready to reduce us 
to slavery? All these insults and attacks, which royalty has borne 
from these patriots, have been more owing to its own fault, than to any 
other cause. A sovereign who reignshalf a¢entury without appearing, 
but through the ministerial veil; who has allowed all the ambitious 
and factious candidates forpower to contend with each other, without 
ever declaring an opmiog of his own, or having any direct commu- 
nication with his people, seeluded like the grand Lama of Thibet 
from the beginning to the end of bis reign, must inevitably become first 
the tool of one party and then-of another; bis name must sanction 
the most contradictory resolutions, and be must submit ever to hecome 
an instrument im the hends-of a predominant party, —- 

It-bas often been. alleged that such is the excellence of the British 
Constitution, that it siguifies little whether the sovereign be a great or 
@ poor character; this pretended axiom is’no more than the effect of 
habit: and prejadice;:we have been be long habituated to the 
neutrality of our kings in great) national measures, that we cannot 
imagine any ieatiat of/things possible; and there is no spot on the 
globe. where prejudice takes deeper root than in this country. Many 

ple think that-a great and enterprising prince, atthe head of these 
Kingdoms, cout aeor hit’ oma more glorious pursuit than that of 
img sonie individuahso prisod without the proper forms of law: 
that a weak and: vicious prince shooid wish to destroy the privileges 
of his ‘subjects, may -easily' be cenepived,’but thatia great character 
should: oceupy. himself in 'soiatieard @ manner appears highly impro- 
buble.’ ‘The theatte of ambition owa great scile presents objects far 
mgveoattractive than | they gloridus' exploit of putting a libelier inte 
Newgate, an operation which may be done by the verdict of his-own 
en, The advancement’! of the: power and influence* of 

his dmpire in the scalp of wations, the encouragement of science, and 
the tity of his wwb§ects, are objects which such a prinée 
wild mat - parsue)’ ‘Phe infringement vf the very code of laws, 
frou which his own-safety wer‘irise, would be both useless and 
absard ; and princes” about’ great objects have no time to 


think of such pursuits. 
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_ The most powerful empire which a human being can exert over his 
fellow creatures, is that of opinion; and if a nobleman or even a 
commoner can find means to gain such aninfluence, what is to prevent 
the sovereign from taking the same advantages? Whatever sentiment 
a sovereign utters, is preserved and repeated: such sentiments may be 
so many appeals to public opivion, and here he must have the 
advantage over every one. Unconstitutional interferences are unne- 
cessary on his patt to gain the public confidence; a sovereign will 
always reign, if he be the best statesman in the country ; and he will 
have sufficient strength to support such a system of exterior policy as 
he deems advantageous. As ministers -are considered to be advisers 
of the sovereign, so they are answerable for his conduct; but as he 
chooses them or is supposed to do so, they must either defend his 
measures, or leave their places. A sovereign who has the address and 
wisdom to rival even the demagogues in the public opinion, will never 
be at a loss to find ministers, because his conduct will be wise, and 
require very little sophistry to defend it: and, acting on the principles 
here described, he would put amend to the factions which have made 
Great Britain, in her connexion with other states, the weakest govern- 
ment in Europe! i i 
The neutrality of the crown in the struggles of various factions may 
be considered both as their cause and their effect, and we know of no 
other part of the constitution competent to remedy the evil. The 
kingly power, even in its present state, operates so-far as to keep them 
from breaking out into civil war; remove it, and these factions would 
guillotine one another untilene were extirpated : ,The conqueross thea 
would divide, aud true, republican virtues would, develope themselves 
in all their native deformity, uatil a military chief would put an.end to 
the: tragieal faree, as. Cromwell and Bonaparte have already donew— 
Bat to return ta:the subject.; .. inf} ; 292. 81Bd9 Wo 4 
‘The object of the kings of the present dynasty. being ;tapleave: 
operations of the government to. pursue their own, edurse, felt: thas 
the choice of their, minister: :could. anly, andy iduals, -whet 
enjoy credit sufficient to carry those, measares da .penkiament whiely 
were essential to its operations. i ve ertedtt al yory 
They, who aspired to the cabinet, from this instant Sethe: ‘ 
of-acquiring.a great credit. with. the-parliament amhwith she nations 
with a view aot oaly of obtainimg thew places, cbut abo: to:.presemb 
them when obtained, This bas: pneduced,a.regulan system vef egirée 
ing among all parties dt consists: psingipedlyin (he.distribaiap 
of the favors iw the gift of thercrewa to such individaadsy: whidse talents 
ane judged fit.to. be employed, or to,thase whom it would-be though 
proper to. paralyse. si} ¥G 9n0D od year doniw aOmsTIge as sisgweh 
Aa oppesiteiline of conduct onthe part of: those; who 
equal success, consists.in clogging as much as possible the w. of 
the government, either by, snares inaidiously laidtoo o the 
ministers, on by am open oppesition,se avchief theirmeagtnes,) as Che 
best afiord: room-to doubt on their, iety towards the publican 
terest;: and particularly. to- fasten. .on which: ean be,the least 
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appreciated by the multitude, who only judge events from their success, 
and are for the most part unable'to combine effects with their causes. 
The snares above alluded to consist in proposing to ministers specious 
measures, which they cannot adopt at the hands of their rivals, with- 
out tacitly confessing the zeal of the proposers to be the most pare 
and enlightened ; nor can they reject them without incurring the ani- 
madversion of the public, so liable to be seduced by the apparent 
excellence of their proposals. It is by such dirty and crooked paths 
in this country, that the ambition of men to shine at the head of public 
affairs can only be gratified ! 

A long time elapsed before any thing occurred, which led to questions 
even relative tothe constitution of the government. In the interim 
the; pation could remain tranquil spectators of the struggle between 
the party\in the cabinet, and that in opposition, as long as it regarded 
such events only, as were interesting simply on the point of their 
superiority over the enemy. The -principal question which then 
offered was nothing more than what regarded the propriety, by which 
it might be won and preserved. Hence: discussions on the capability 
of these who were.to point out those«means, and direct their appli- 
cation ; in short, all questions of peace and war. It was by this means 
that the reputation of those, who pronounced either in favor of the 
one or the other, depended on the probable result, ' 

An inevitable effect. of. war-being to burden the nation with contri- 
butions in proportion to its expense ; and as a series:of wars produces 
an accumulation of taxes, which it must seem difficultto meet without 
causing the, ruin «of those sources of industry, on which the people 
subsist ; it follows: that the sohution of this, dificulty becomes one of 
the principal objects of the solicitude.of government, that is, with the 
party in possession of office. The administration of the finances of 
course rain some measure to be the most prominent and charac- 
teristic iy of that individual, to whom. the first office of the state 
should. be confided ;, in this point of view the ascendancy of the minister 
of finanee-xesuited:mere. from the opinion of .the; superiorityof ‘his 
talents, than from-any established precedence im:the dignity. of the 
office, A minister of figance became the-chief inthe cabinet, merely 
beeause he hail been, previous to his,accession to office; chief of that 
faction, whielx had- sucnessfully: gained the: majority, in, parliamest. 
Ewery one, -whooever:hasibad the good fortune -to be atthe head of a 
party before it: got into puwessmay become:the chiefef the cabinet by 
everyiother tithe than that of mipisteriof fmance, ‘The.mustremarkable 
inatance of the truth of thisreflection, was in the example of the cele- 
brated: Woo Pitt; : afterwands, Earl of ;Chatham: he chose :the officerof 
foreign affairs. in that: ministryo- which: was composed of his par. 
Thus therank of ministers isnot distingvished by the oficeeach:holds, 
but-by> the credit or ninfluence: he hae, aldeady, established among lus 

} <1 hmorder. tosdesiguatersosuecession of administrations, we 
apply to each the name of the chiefiof sthecpartyvof whom it was 
sand in this country the diration;of each ministry.is marked 

by his name, wwhiel és:affixedto-the whole ; |as the reigns of-hings are 
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marked each by their proper name ; thus we say the Pitt administration; 
the Portland, &e. &c. This manner of naming each party serves also 
to designate their principles, or rather’ their political conduct, with 
other nations ; on that which has got the: reins into their’ hands 
decides entirely for the time being, what are the actual principles 
which characterise the British government; the king being’ nothing 
more than the titular chief. 

As to the influence which any principles of external policy adhered 
to by the cabinet may have on the people,“experience shows that with 
all, and particularly with the British, it must depend on the turns 
which opinions may take by means of the i impression, which events 
may make on the nation, and the hopes which most animated them at 
the time: butas, for this reason, public opinion must be ever vaftable, 
the principles professed must here be equally so; hence the incin- 
sistency of the British cabinet, at different periods, which strikes and 
surprises all other nations, who are unable to trace its cause. 

From what has been above laid down, it follows, that, inorder to 
arrive at power, or to maintain it, the ‘principles of the aspirers, or 
occupants, should be conformable to the predominant opinion of the 
public, or at least that they have the means of gaining the public 
mind. In the first case, ‘the prevailing party’ may owe its succes only 
to an accidental concurrenee of public opinion with its own views; in 
the other, the success may depend on certain parliamentary talents i in 
the successfal party. 

Ever since the: Restoration there has remained a‘leaven of  republi- 
canism, sufficient to occasion'in the minds of those, who’ know thie full 
value of public tranquillity, an ‘apprehension; thatoit might ‘gain 
produce new troubles: "The general ee thesetonn has been! with 
these in favor of the royal authority. ' 

“Phe use, which James Il. made of this disposition; on ting the 
majority of the nation, and gave weight-to the arguments of those’ whd 
were for resistance ‘to arbitrary power; that: is; what is genetally unt 
derstood to meam’ the extent, ‘with whieh) the wee aryen_rreqers _ 
endowed by the constitution. 

The different points, on which Jones had piorekell on Astana 
which caused his downfal, ‘became ‘the: objects ‘of additional — 
tending direetly: to the limitation af the royal) prerogative, on the es 
tablishment of the predominant ‘religion, on the-order of the succession 
toi the throne, and on the rights of the: people, © 'TheCatholic religion 
was then an’ object of general dislike, and lawswere made prohibiting 
the exercise of it. ‘Phe majority of the wation® was, for along tine; 
satisfied with the measures taken | to! guarantee « « the ‘conéstitation, 
Weary of war, both at homeand abroad, which had ‘been 
byithat great change in the govermnient, idesi by theappilkatioh 
ofthe glorious Revolution; the public wasiuclited to rest satistied with 
a*system onthe patt of the governinent: nee is te say, therotinabery) 
tending to*promote peaceat homieyi) 90 a? oos9 of viqge 

« After along intervabof repose; the adtiqnah voraliey was revi t 
France, whic gad passed the bounds of that anoderatiow it trad ‘dis- 
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played during a very long period, in attacking the heiress of the 

ustrian monarchy, Qn that occasion, the opposite parties in 
England found a subject, on which to divide in opinion, on the pro- 
priety of peace or war. The matter was sufficient to occupy their 
minds, and dispose them to range on one or the other side. The 
advocates for war succeeded to commence it in 1755, and their 
reputation for transcendent abilities was indebted to the energy of the 
army, as well as to that of the allies: this, for a long time, supported 
their credit and power; and, in order to prolong their duration, the 
party thought they could not carry their system, tending to humble 

rance, too.far. They had always represented that power, and with 
much reason,.as the irreconcileable enemy of Great Britain. 

The first, propositions of peace, made by France, having been 
rejected 4s ingutticient by Lord Chatham and his party, were, by the 
Opposition, represented,as quite satisfactory; and discussions of 
course were entered into on the propriety or impropriety of peace. 

The burden of taxes, accumulated during the course of the war, 
prevailed over every other argument tending to recommend the pursuit 
of farther glory,and success. Lord Chatham and his party deter- 
mined to retire from office, to leave to their adversaries the task of 
concluding a peace, for which the nation had showed so much eager- 
ness. The Chatham party, however, reckomed that they might, ere 
long, procure.a censure of thatwery same peace, from the same nation! 
and against the very, party, who, supported by public approbation, 
had signed a_peace, which they would finth meats to represent, as both 

ing and. disadwantageous:to the empire: (°° 

Chatham party, now cig>epposition, sueceeded: to overthrow 
those who, bad made peace ¢'but the King deterniined to follow the 
advice whigh,Lord Bute had give him, whicli'was, to endeavour to 
form a mipistry,which should have the appearance of being obtruded 
on bi against his consent. The junctare was favorable, no subject 
‘ imaskapeapguentes the nation aspired at' no more than the en- 
joyment of tmanquillity, and the alleviation of those hardens which war 
necessarily occasioned. ‘The ministry, who, by the censure they had 
procured from the mation, had imo power éager, against the 
acipls, they, had. professed, to satisfy’ the wishes! of' the public, 
aan @ plan of Anance; by which! contributions should be raised 
from .twe .great; foteigm establishments; propertioned'to the experise 

Occasioned byia: war, in whioh thes’ two séttlemetits had ‘been peculiatt 

iners, namely : the Bastindia Company)’ and the délonies of Nort 
hme te sit to” tar 29.n0l05 oF Hh (JUGH 109 BaeK 
on thei jon. made by thisisysteia of'finance i the two settlemetits, 
soon furnished serious matter for division in the public mind. The 
ministry sunk in the contest, which 2 om this, occasion, on. what 
eohduct’shduld’ Ue pursiied respecting he, resistance of -the colonies : 
that’ which had’ referenceyto, the kas Company ‘remained un 
devided, and, idole the lab-of another aninistry:to’ provide-for it. 

During this period, while the minds of mea wete very mitich heated 
on the question of the colonies, an imprudent attempt to secure an 
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incendiary demagogue,’ in virtue of an order of arrest conceived in 
terms too general and loose, produced a popular commotion in the 
capital, by which means he found a pretext to declare himself tlie 
defender of the liberties of the people: one party reclaimed the 
uarantee of the law, which provides a remedy in cases of arbitfa 
imprisonment, without specifying the nature of the offence; while the 
other urged that the King’s prerogative ought to be armed with the 
necessary powers to provide for the security of the government. The 
partizans of the popular question having gained the victory, from that 
moment ambitious spirits conceived the hope of acquiritig reputation, 
by the zeal they might show in favor of that pértiof’ of the nation, 
which might be distinguished by the denomiwatio’ ‘of the people, 

The ministry, being at length fixed, principally By the €H6ice of the 
King, confined themselves chiefly to the direction of the interior affairs 
of the state, connected with the control of the East/Intia “Compalty. 
This part of the administration had become of ‘great importance, from 
the vast extent of the company’s possessions, the preponderance it 
carried among the divers potentates in that part of ‘Asia; and the 
reduction of the power apdieredit of Franes'in thet quarter. The 
ministry conceived an ideasof making the state participators of the 
riches of the company, by subjecting it to certain direet ‘payments, as 
the bonus for the renewal of their charter, in virtue’Of which, the 
company were to have the zight of extending their'power in India 
according to the dictates of; their interest)! ‘Phesembarréssedl state of 
the company’s. fimances at that period~having obliged it to recur to 
the assistance of goverpment at home, furnished’ ministre #ithtnddhs 
to subject the company tova;system, necording:to whicli the st e 
power of the government of India became subject that at homie. 

The directors of the compaay being thus obligdé to coucett their 
principal neasures. with the ministry, were intitle dn théit patt to 
claim all theiudulgences which depended on them; forthe better sthdtdss 
of their operations. .; Ove of these at that time-was té obtaiti’a 8 
of selling off an,immense quantity.of teay which, itavas fedred? d 
remain on hand in the company’s warehouses ; Ne ae 
wag increased jn North America, in cotbequence‘of ‘the repéal of’ 
act of parliament, which had imposed éertain duties On ‘Ainetiod! Utd 
among which the,artigle.af tew: was a ee 
themselves 19 recover @ pant efithe prefita iehio wold have protaeed - 
and, thought, that. the mest sivple abthod sould be to tevy a’eeftith 
export-duty, onitea. destuteth: for ithe valonies..: Ministry ea i 
that ry, this, cxpedient,; they: qnight abedaeded the « to" ob jédts 
drawing contributions from the colonies in favor of the state}-4 
admitting .the pretemsions, of. the: lattet) ydf>ibeing >a 
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impositions whatever, without their own consent specified in legal 
terms. 

Ministers thought, by these means, they had found an opportunity 
of trying a plan, which they hoped would subject the colonies to all 
the measures‘ dictated by government at home, without admitting 
them to any share in the deliberations on them. This plan had been 
discovered by the Americans, who, in consequence, were so much the 
more on their guard against all the steps which the British Govern- 
ment might take. The sale of the tea, charged in advance with the 
tax, comprised in the price of the article, became a declared object of 
resistance on their part. The violence, with which this was expressed, 
produced at home, in the beginning, a sensation so general, that all 
parties concurred in expressing their indignation, and resolving, that 
the authority and dignity of the metropolis should be supported. 

This wnanimity was of very short duration, and very soon, the 
Americans found advocates of their cause in the parliament, in those 
who aspired to the ministerial office. These gentlemen inforced their 
Opposition to those in place, by clamors against their injustice and 
imprudence, which, according to these reasoners, tended to prove the 
ineapacity of ministers to direct the measures of government entrusted 
to their guidance. The discussions on the reasons favorable to the 
colonies, and on those which made against them, soon gave birth to 
questions, which bewildered the public opinion, on the rights of nations 
in general, and on the extent of the powers of government. Parties 
became warm on these various questions, and hence a new doctrine 
arose, the object of which was, to attribute all public authority to the 

Sree choice of the people, who should also nominate those, into whose 
hands it should be deposited ; such was’the language held by some 
members of parliament in those days! purely democratic! This 
contest, onthe respective rights of the metropalis, and of the colonies, 


* Thispretension was clearly enough indicated, by the preamble of the 
act, in virtue of whieh, taxes had been laid on many articles of exportation 
to shexcolonies ;. wherein it was. declared, that the mother-country had the 
right of commanding her colonies on every possible occasion. The “sd ge 
cation of this doctrine not being discovered when the taxes were repealed, it 
was determined, that it might always be inferred from the act, which had 
only beert revoked from temporary motives: that Government would 
sooher or later tonsider it as the basis of 4 newuttempt to subject the colonies 
to such regulations, as should be found most agreeable to the interests of the 
metropolis. ‘The general opinion in England was, that it was but just, that 
the colonies should contribute something towards the alleviation of a burden, 
which had, been incurred bya war, principally carried on to remove fram 
their neighbourhood a danger, which threatened them, from a rival power, 

ich, it had been presumed, had planned the usurpation of the colonies 
themselves. But opinions at home were divided on the proper method to be 

oyed, to bring the colonies to take their share in the,liquidation of the, 
‘of the metropulis; ‘dnd thé more so, as 4 direct system of taxation. 
cealll dot he legal; conformably to the principle, common’ to all Brigsh' 
canpeteecats, unles$ imposediby the concusrened of the colonies theaj- 
SQAVE%e og silt a! wiltsg fis 7 if Uei3sg 7 9T om 
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drew after it another discussion, on.the respective rights of the British 
people, and those of the crown of Great Britain, and of the parfiament. 
From that moment, a diversity of opinions was spread throughout 
the nation, among which the most remarkable were, that the consti- 
tution ought to be reformed, and that it ought to remain as it was, 
From this period, a very sensible distinction took its rise among the 
various parties in the nation; that is to say, the reformers and the 
defenders of the constitution. The difference existing among the 
various classes of the former, consists in the extent to. which they 
would wish to go; so that the doctrine of reform gives birth to a 
variety of sects, who, as they are not agreed on the most essential 
point, leave to the defenders of the Government, in its present state, 
the means of stemming the violence of the attacks directed.against it. 
It is still true, that even at the present. day, the cry of refoym is 
sufficient to excite an interest with the many, in propertion to the 
notions they may form, how the proposed reform may open a prospect 
to the gratification of their own private views. 

In consequence of this propensity, they, who aim at acquiring 
cag favor, have more or less succeeded, according to the color they 

ave had the art to give to their projects of reform, im order to excite 

the greatest possible interest, and thus to attract the most numerous 
partisans. The real object, however, of all the advocates for reform; 
has never been other than, the power and advautages accruing from it. 

The successful resistance of the colonies having given, some weight 
to the objections made to the rigorous measures pursued against them, 
the party in opposition ,carsied a resolution, that coneiliatery means 
should be employed., ,A delegation, chosen from,among the members 
of opposition, was empowered ,to treat with the, colonies, at atime 
when they had already declared. themselyes independent. The. pom- 
mission failed in their object, the, basis of which was,. the acknowledge- 
ment, on the part of America, of the supremacy of Great Britain, 
for abandoning which no one at home had ever dared to..ayew an 
opinion: thus the opposition in their wisdom, effected two operations, 
the one to counteract the government, the second)to fail in theirown 
operation. “ 

The alliauce of France with the colonies, now dignified by the title 
of the United States of America, was a sensible affront to all parties in 
an The opposition perceived, in. this eyent,, the cause which 
had decidedly operated to, frustrate, the hope. they, entertained, of 
bringing about a reconciliation, which would have. substantiated, their 
clamors against the ministry,.and, their.own merit in preserving the 
superiority of the country over the colonies. The animvsity of the 
nation against France, which had lately begun to mitigate, natural 
burst forth afresh, and still more so with the opposition, who conceiged 
that France had deprived them of @ fine opportunity of overtarni 
the minjstry, The Americans, however, cherished their reg 
that party in justilying them,-by.urging the. ueeessily.to whieh they 
had been reduced: by the injustice of ministers:: Prince,’ inthe ritean 
time, drew on herself the odium of all parties. On this occasion, 
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ministers had no other plan to pursue, than to exert all the resources 
of the state, to avenge what was so generally resented. The war 
against France was blended with that of Ameriea, The problem of 
this war was to decide, whether or not its independence should be 
acknowledged by Great Britatn, who could not avoid such a concession, 
unless she were able to force’'the French to abandon the cause ; if this 
could not be done, it would ‘be necessary to make peace with France, 
at the same time as a pacification should take place with America, 
acknowledged to be independent. 

The reverses of war at length brought the majority of the nation to 
wish for peace; and the more so, as it had for its object the 
subjugation of a people, whose cause had by degrees, and by the 
laudable exertions of the opposition, interested a great number at home. 
They saw in the revolt of the colonies, the application of a doctrine, 
which they themselves relished ; and this was all that could insure the 
enjoyment of what they deemed the natural rights of mankind, and 
the overthrow of kingly power. 

The avowal of this doctrine had been the basis of the declaration 
made by the colonies, on the subject of their independence. So 
declared a success was well calculated to render it palatable in the 
applieation of similar principles, particularly whenever its interpreta- 
tion could be favorable to the views of turbulent spirits, who perceived 
in its consequences the means, which presented themselves, of grati- 
fying their ambition; thus these lovers of freedom sacrificed their 
country to the thirst of power! 

The progress of this doctrine was more sensible and rapid in France, 
whose government had itself sanctioned it, in the declaration of the 
motives, which had induced it to declare war against England, in 
favor of allies, whom France had affected to constber as independent, 
not only im fact, bet by right, and this announced in the most positive 
terms. 

ification of Great Britain with France and the United States, 
ex tings almost entirely every spark of animosity against the latter; 
e , because its cause had appeared justified by the course of 
events. With respect to France, it did not efface all animosity, 
which her imterference had excited in a quarréi, in which she seemed 
to have n@ business, and which appeared to be the effect of male- 
volence in the French government, ever to be stified.' 


' At the period above alluded to, the Prench G ment was by no 
means intlined to enter into any quasrel With Great Britain ; the King of 
Franee had a natural aversion to~wa¥. “Tie Count de Maurepas, whose 
advice heeonstantly followed, aa Wite;"6t that time, really exercised the 


ofthe French governmstat,/wie WO €breless, that he treated with 
aw. the most important 2 eae tig tee mest Ministers of modern 
date, limited pare | to fellow events from “@ay to , Mar ay de 
Vi contented himwelf With waiting to them, 
without ever dre: thatbé t to 


“was, in , 
the public opinion im was Aci Sa 


that more om the abstract question, than 
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At the time of the American rebellion, the opposition in parlia- 
ment was by no means powerful; it was ill combined, and con- 
sisted only of independent parties, which were not agreed in their 
uttacks against the ministry. The popular party, that ts to say, they 
who atfecied to have nothing at heart, but the interests of the people, 
irritated the others, who aspired at power in its fullest extent. These, 
however, at last coalesced with the former, ou account of the credit 
they had obtained in consequence of their declaration in favor of the 
Americans. ‘The opposition, now become so strong, triumphed over 
the ministry, of which Lord North was the chief; andwhat. is still 
more remarkable, simply by the blame they threw on. it, of beaniag 
caused the rebellion of the colovies, which “they themselves. had en 
couraged by their owa declamations, 

As yet there was no question of peace with France. This.eoalition 
flattered themselves they should be able to draw America from,-her 
alliance, and afterwards to turn all the strength of Great Britain on 
her. Suck were the views of the new ministry,' when they lost, by 
the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, a chief, whom the various 
members had agreed to follow. 

A schism then took place, of which his Majesty took advantage to 
compose a new ministry; part of which consisted of those members 
of the foregoing, who seemed the most moderate. ‘Phe chief of this 
ministry was Lord Shelburne, endowed with more talewts than most 
of his persoual adherents; it was thought tit, to, gemedysthis ancon- 
venience, by associating Mr. Pitt, whose.mame might psobably.gally 
the ancient partisans of the celebrated, Earl. of, ‘Chesbam >. andawho 
had already, though very young, exhibited qualities to enable him 
cone day to be chief of a party...» 


Mr. Pitt had begun his parliamentary capetebsae fame a 


nation, The English were at that time, beloved and, ecmed, 
government was considered ‘as worthy Fitsitetions our ear cutie i 
inanners, where they differed from those of ater at it 


worthy of adoption.’ Phe King of France, ttie Co inltstite SME 
Vergennes, were literally carried away by thercurrent prt with 
more vivience, than the cabwpet ef PF. nglange would hamebeam, oa a likes 
occasion, to espouse the cause i Lonicseg!t does no panneasataatslic 
French government. ey a fo rebe in atoton hey dy 
seem, at that time," ¥ 4 ve motives, or the progress of it, 
from the reports of a few sia ch adventurers, and from the accounts of the 
American agents, who tad: axsiged. gin Franteynd bad excited @ lively 
intérest, owing to a Msposition herr igg toshow itself, of turbulence ~ 
and Pve of innovation. A LOVERRNC HE Bs woul as that of Franceyeat ¢hat 
peripd, was unable.to resist thig eptogmal igmgelse; pressed as it wastaftor 
the Hytle of Saratoga, 1) choose kpungeman.ablmance wth the Bed sheeob niesy 
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brilliant nature, in proposing a reform in the House of Commons, in a 
manner most tending to flatter that house, and the public opinion at 
the same time, both as to the national representation, and to the 
influence which the people ought to have in the government. Mr. 
Pitt, from being the stout champion of the people, became all at once 
the equally strenuous supporter of the royal authority, by being ad- 
mitted to a share in the exercise of it as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This office constituted him principal speaker in the great questions 
relative to the general interest: he had the opportunity, in this situa- 
tion, of developing those particular talents, which he had cultivated 
for the administration of the finances. Ina short time, Mr. Pitt ac- 
quired a great reputation by the double impression which he had 
made, first asa member of opposition, and afterwards as a minister. 
He found the way of captivating the attention, both of the king and 
people, at an age when the generality of men can scarcely come for- 
ward, but by the support of some great personage, whose direction 
they must follow. Conscious of his own advantages, he could not 
but perceive, that it was only by possessing the power of the govern- 
ment, that he could aspire to enterprises glorious and useful. He 
then found it necessary to give up his project of parliamentary reform, 
which would tend imevitably to weaken the influence of ministers. 
The advocates for reform looked forward to the hope of one day 
transferring that influence to the House of Commons, in order that 
the predominant faction there might thus be able to maintaim them- 
selves in the enjoyment of the powers of government, without any 
solicitude about the opposition it would have to encounter from the 
crown. 

The experiment which His Majesty bad lately made, in forming a 
mixed ministry, which should appear to have been the result of his 
own free choice, was too alarming for those, who aspired to the 
exercise of the government, even without his consent, for them not 
to try every means of overturning the new ministry. A combination 
of all the mal-contents formed an opposition strong enough to prevent 
any operation of the ministry from escaping the most virulent censures, 
as well as an open resistance by every legal means ef parliamentary 
procedure. 

The war in its progress had become so unfavorable to Great 
Britain, that the nation, on whom the taxes increased every day, 
showed a disposition to embrace a geueral peace, whenever it could 
he coneluded, without making too many concessions to the powers at 
war atithat time, amounting to four in number; France, Spain, 
Hellandyand the United States, not yet acknowledged here as inde- 
pendenti; The ministry, flattermg themselves, that the benefit which 
peace weuld afford, »would insure the public favor, seized»the 
opportunity of a naval yictory gained by Lord Rodney in the West 
Indies; which: decided, the superiority of the British tab: sea; .and 
en ithem }to enter into .megociatiens for puttwg an end to the 
war, whose primary object was now abandoned, by the disposition 
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evinced in the British government to acknowledge the independence 
of America. 

It would not be difficult to demonstrate, that the success of this 
negociation, so favorable to Britain, considering circumstancés, 
depended much more on the moderation of the French Government, 
than on any equality of means on each side to carry on the war. 
The ministry, convinced of the superiority. of means, which France 
had, combined with those of her allies, had penetration enough to 
perceive the inclination of the French government to terminate the 
coutest, while they bad the address, at the same time, to disguise their 
own, and to sign a treaty, which in the existing circumstances might 
be considered as honorable and advantageous: France giving up the 
greater part of the conquests she had made during the course of the 
war. Thus had events concurred for more than a century past, to 
bring matters to this point; and Great Britain was, for the first 
time, reduced to acquiesce in losses occasioned by war. 

The versatility, natural to all multitudes, soon suggested to the 
opposition arguments, calculated to tura the public opinion against a 
treaty, the conditions of which it were more easy to find fault with, 
than to discover how much more galling they might have been. 
The declamation of the opposition against the authors of a treaty, 
which they represented as humiliating, prevailed the more easily to 
draw on them the general displeasure ; particularly as the ministry had 
the disadvantage, with which their leader had to contend, unpopu- 
larity. Such are the dilemmas of British ministers; had they 
rejected these very conditions, so much complained of, the opposition 
would have made it a ground for their removal: this declaration was 
made by Mr. Fox to a person, who communicated it to the 
writer. 

Although the coalition of Lord North and Mr. Fox was strong 
enough to overturn the ministry, which had made peace, it was not 
compact enough, when in office, to hold firmly together, as it had no 
fixed point of ralliance. ‘There were three persons who composed it, 
having equal pretensions to be considered as leaders, though on 
various accounts; the Duke of Portland, as leader of the landed 
interest ; Lord North, as having been a long time a ministerial leader, 
and Mr. Fox, whose pretensions were grounded on his popularity, 
and on having attached many distinguished persons to himself, by his 
pleasing manners, and by astonishing them with a specious-mode of 
reasoning on great political: subjects. This ministry, called the 
Portland, according to the general usage of considering the first 
Lord of the Treasury as the principal branch of the Government, | was 
very soon brought under the: influeuce of Mr. Fox, the»tmost 
vehement, the most active, arid the most supported by popular favor. 
He might, from that time, be considered as the chicf of a pasty, 
declared for the:dimiinution of the royal prerogative, and for bringi 
the whole Executsve Government under the control of the House of 
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Commons, which should be guided by that party in it, which coubhi 
best insure the popular favor." 

” This known propensity in Mr. Fox appeared so much the more 
alarming to the King, as soon as it was evident, that the Duke of 
Portland could be nothing but the ostensible head of the ministry, 
which the King had agreed to form with bim; and as the Prince of 
Wales seemed to have given his confidence to the declared enemy of 
the royal prerogative. His Majesty was, with reason, still more 
offended at the defection of Lord North, whom he had hitherto 
‘considered as his personal friend, and-as a sincere supporter of the 
rights of the crown. In order to ward off this real evil, which, His 
Majesty saw, must fall on himself’and his crown, by the success of 
Mr. Fox's plan, he wished to try, if it were possible, to compose a 
ministry of a third party, which might attract a sufficient number of 
members from the other .two, to secure a majority in parliament. 
His Majesty proposed to Mr. Pitt to undertake this enterprise, on the 
supposition, that he had the means of success. The zeal of Mr. 
Pitt induced him to consider his resources as sufficient. He eagerly 
expressed his hopes to his Majesty, on the probability of suecess, and 
induced him to signify to the Duke of Portland, that he had no further 
need for his services as a minister. A short time after, Mr. Pitt per- 
ceived his error, in thinking he could draw the majority over to his 
side, and signified, in consequence, to His Majesty, the inadequacy 
of his means to compose an administration agreeable to his wishes. 
The King then had no alternative, but to acquiesce in the compo- 
sition of a ministry entirely according to the pleasure of the Duke of 
Portland, whose principal care was to regulate his choice according 
to the preponderance of the different candidates. Mr. Fox became, 
by this means, a second time, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
though, in the management of this department, he had not exhibited 
wny very brilliant proofs of skill, nor any very exact knowledge of 
fohign affairs. 

This #ftempt to form a new ministry, under the influence of Mr. 
Pitt, prodvieed no Sther effect, than to make him considered hence- 
Torvaird Ss the declare rival of Mr. Fox, who figured as the principal 
‘Charité ire'# mimistry, #0 which His Majesty had been evidently 
Potded FCA the Rinw of government. From tbat period, the 
. PHetMeenrhéem increased daily, in the warm contests whicli 
“atose bet WRN Phe OGM questions of the greatest moment, both with 
FespeCT HS the YAH fiitdrests of the state, and to the natureseven of 
the Constit tid: of tHe government. 

“TRE Firkt question on whieh these two rivals made an essayrof their 
 POwees! Wis ePthe propet sgstém to be pursued for the geverament 
of Pn bide Mere ihe govérnment of the company might oftensbe en- 
dangered by the waut of a constant set entero at a 
“FF r C jd < ated . Pitt, 
Fue pei pre med te mere oe ve so ably combat a | 
vs O8 Fhe hWedheeof Mr Fowsrasalways, if analysed, that of pure democracy. 
Time, which cools the acrimony of party, will make this appear more 
visibly every day. 
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that the latter gained the majority, and by that means appeared to 
have gained the ascendancy in the public opinion. His Majesty 
eagerly seized this opportunity to dismiss a ministry, which for so 
cogent a reason displeased him, and consigned to Mr. Pitt the care of 
forming a new one, in the forming of which he might interfere, in 
favor of such individuals as his partiality pointed out. 

Mr. Pitt, trusting to his own talents, gave himself little trouble to 
procure colleagues distinguished by great abilities; he sought rather 
to form a ministry, according to his own predilection for such indi, 
viduals as, he was sure, would be received at his hands. This 
arrangement was not inconvenient, under. the circumstances in which 
Britain was at that time: no more being necessary on the part of the 
government, than to maintain the order established, according to the 
principles of the constitution, in the sense most favorable. to, the 
support of the royal prerogative, and to the ministry entrusted with 
the government. 

The supremacy of the affairs of India having been judged a right 
of the crown, ministerial iufluence gained new strength, and the more 
so, as the right of the crown to that supremacy was established 
through Mr. Pitt's plan, in opposition to that of Mr. Fox, whose object 
was to allot that power to the House of Commons, with a view in 
tuture to establish the supremacy of that house in the general admi- 
nistration of the state." 

Mr. Pitt, now the vanquisher of the party. who had attempted to 
vest in the House of Commons the sole power of the administration, 
was, of course, obliged to oppose all measures tending to favor the 
views of that party, and to renounce, necessarily, his own plan of 
parliamentary reform, by the proposal of which he had made his first 
essay in public; he having in some measure contracted an engage- 
ment, to realise what he himself had represented as founded on 
equity and reason. y 

The alleviation of the public debt being an object of more 
general interest, and more pressing, at that time, than parliamentary 
reform, Mr. Pitt perceived, that a system of finance, calculated, ou 
the one hand, to diminish the debt itself, and on the other, to augment 
the resources of national industry, would insure his credit: +his 
success in this undertaking was such, that he was considered, .gene- 
rally, a man of superior talents. He at the same time,acquired a 
reputation for firmness, for prudence, and for eloquence, by, the 
style in which he combated the party which he had overthgown, and 
which, of course, according to the established practice of pesliament, 
had become an opposition, not only to the government, but, personally 
toMr, Pitt. Persobal-animosity did not however actuate all equally, 
so that such of the opposite party, as did got go this length, .eonsi- 

NTH TMIO-0 , 1} art 
\t Udd Mr. ‘Pox succeeded, he must infallibly have overtugn¢ i aa 
ment, to establish a republic, of which he feed to be me ee ese 
facts prove the nature of this ambition, of which France has singe given so 
‘many examples, | 7 - 
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dering Mr. Pitt as no more than a rival for power, of which they 
would ‘have been content to deprive him, without changing the 
constitutional nature of that power, refused to support the violent 
measures of those, who, in order to gratify a personal animosity to 
Mr. Pitt, endeavoured to shake to pieces the government itself, by 
fomenting a spirit of discontent and inquietude, wherever a disposition 
of that nature manifested itself. 
- The doctrines on the rights of the sovereign and those of the 
people, which had been first broached in the course of the contest 
between Great Britain and the Colonies, had made such a progress at 
home, as well as in France and the rest of Europe, that their advocates 
could not conceive any government agreeable to justice and reason, 
which did not establish the absolute equality of every individual, and 
the possession of those chimerical rights which they considered as 
‘granted by nature. Even the British constitution appeared therefore, 
to such reasoners, to be defective in those points, which seemed to 
stand in opposition to the equality they deemed to be inherent in the 
rights of man. The scheme of a parliamentary reform offered, by its 
reference to the imperfection of the national representation, a pretext 
to insist on the total refabrication of the constitution. The pro- 
moters of this change, grounding their pretensions on the avowals of 
divers parties in parliament, on the imperfection of the representation, 
endeavoured to execute their project, first, defying Mr. Pitt to 
refrain from supporting it, since he himself had been the first pro- 
poser of it; and next, by seducing the majority of the nation by the 
proposition of universal suffrage in the elections. This attempt to 
embarrass Mr. Pitt, as well as to throw all into confusion, failed, by 
means of a difliculty which he started, on the proper time of con- 
summating a work, the ground of which he did not disapprove, in 
that sense in which he conceived it should be understood. This 
conduct gave much cause of doubt, on the real motives which had 
actuated him to oppose, at the time, every innovation in the constitu- 
tion; it gave strong suspicion that his personal ambition was at the 
bottom. This reflection kept up the credit of those who held that a 
reform would be both right and beneficial, and the prepossession of a 
great majority among all ranks of people had now got to such a pitch, 
that they began to admire their neighbours the French, as having, 
according to their view of thesubject, acquired new vigor by a revolu- 
tion, which promised to establish a form of government more perfect 
than that of Great. Britain, whose superiority to the rest of mankind 
was attributed to it. The example of France was thought worthy of 
imitation, and seeing only the abstract equity of the principles which 
animated the French, they excused the excesses they committed, as a 
just exereise of their rights against oppressors long since deserving of 
punishment. Thus the revolutionists of France found a number of 
declared admirers among those, who wished for a similar revolution in 
Britain. 
A: little before this period, an event, very afflicting to the nation, 
occurred, which gave rise to a new discussion, on the choice of a 
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cabinet, which ought to be intrusted with the administration of affairs, 
during the incapacity of the King, to exercise the functions.of, his 
station. A_ serious illness had so injured his faculties, that 
added to the uncertain duration of the evil, it was thought 
necessary to supply the deficiency of the regal part of the con- 
stitution, by the transfer of its exercise to some regency legally 
acknowledged. ‘The solution of this question presented to the 
different factions a prospect of getting the power of the government 
into their hands, each in proportion to the influence they hoped. to 
exercise over whomsoever should be appointed, and who would of 
course be indebted to their party for the acquisition of the sovereign 
power. The difficulty opposed was, not ouly the dangerous conse- 
queuces of leaving to the successful party the power of deciding 
when his Majesty was restored to the perfect enjoyment of his 
faculties, but even pointed to a change in the system of the govern- 
ment. The opposition to the formation of a regency became, thus, 
essential to the established order of things; the arguments for the 
maintenance of which, or for the changements proposed, were 
therefore to be decided on by parliament, according to the impression 
which the arguments on either side should produce, for or against the 
establishment of a regency. . The triumph of Mr. Pitt on this 
occasion over Mr. Fox, who had flattered himself with the hopes of 
wielding the supreme power, by the ascendancy he thought he had 
gained over the Prince of Wales, to whom the regency would have 
been allotted, was so evidently founded on the ability and vigor of 
the former, that he by that means appeared the great champion of the 
royal prerogative. The constitution was also considered to have 
been saved by him, since the royal authority could not suffer any 
diminution without a violation of it. Thus the friends of the 
established order found it necessary to rally round the most accredited 
of its defenders, and to desert a party which threatened openly 
to adulterate, under pretence of reforming it. , 

The convulsions of France having produced an effect contrary to 
the expectations of those, who had conceived that internal discord 
would have made her incapable of resisting external, foree;.the 
British government now had to try its strength with the. new,political 
character which France had assumed, and which ber. sulers consi 
as useful to their designs. The plan pursued ip France,, by, those 
who had acquired the supreme power, being, to use, art.as wellas ~ 
force, in vanquishing the enemies opposed. to her, they profited by, the 
revolutionary doctrines which had spread every where,,,and particu- 
larly in these kingdoms, to make a distinction between the people and 
their government, aod to represent the French, republic,,.as,,,the 
friend of the one and the enemy of the other. This distinction was 
admitted as valid by great numbers in this country, at a time, when 
the revolutionary government, flushed by success.over, two great powers 
of the continent, thought it might destroy the rest, and even threaten 
Britain itself. They pretended that,they. would take, vengeauce on 
the British government, which they accused of having endeavoured to 
stop the progress of their success, in attempting to regulate the 
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government of France on'principles’ more conformable to the natoral 
law of nations. ' 

The war with France was undertuken by Great Britain without 
meeting with any censure' from any party; because all from various 
motives, considered it as the means of fulfilling their own views. It 
occurred to no one that in the event of the French being victorious, 
the prosperity and even the security of this empire might be en- 
dangered. The revolutionary govermment of France followed up the 
principle above allutled to, in accusing the British government of 
having been the cause of the war, which, they’ pretended, they were 
now forced to maintain. ‘This was done with a view of affording to 
the*faction, in opposition to the government here, a plausible pretext 
and very embarrassing on two ‘poitits; first, on the question of its 
cause; secondly, on that of persevering in it, alleging that either’ it 
might have been avoided, woes it might be put an end to, by means 
ofan administration in England, ‘suited by its virtue and candor, ‘to 
dissipate the apprehensions which France might entertain, on the use 
which Great Britain might make of power, which the course of events 
had put into her hands. d 

Mr. Pitt, in undertaking the war against France, had to contend 
with the opinions of a great number, who were favorably disposed 
to the cause of the French revolution: These feared; that Great 
Britain ‘might assume the’ character of an enemy 'to'the cause of 
liberty, without’ having duly considered the natore of the revolution ; 
they were vague in their conjectures on its effect onthe various states 

Europe ; so much had passion inflamed their minds. The war, on 
the part of Great Britain, was jast and necessary, since her security 
was threatened, and she could not but repef'at enemy who directed 
all his efforts against her. In order that the ministry, who had 
undertaken the war, might catry it on with vigor, it 'was necessary to 
have the snpport of that power from whience the means of making 
war must proceed, the parliament. The opposition was now become 
strong enough, to make it desirable to Mr. Pitt to weaken it, by 
bitaigiig over such members to his way of thinking as could most 
easily be convinced of the necessity of opposing a dyke to the torrent 
of révolationaty@pinions, whose daily progress ought really to alarm 
tlie friends of ‘tle constitution. The danger of the reforming system 
had become still more threatening, ‘as its votaries made no secret of 
their inclination to the doctrines df the French revolutionists, and 
Mr. Fox spoke openly in praise of them in parliament, avowing his 
atiiration of the “principles they breathed. This party even ex- 

séd their desire to approach them in practice, by reforming the 
British constitution; of course, the question on the propriety of 
pursing the wat against France, without any'regard to the revolu- 
tidnaty form of its government, brought on the conflict of the two 
following opinions: thé preference to 4 revolutionary system undét 


* ‘Some iiSist ‘that it' was opposed ‘byte antagonists of ministers; if so, 
it does tiot’Mter the consequences to be drawmin generat:. 
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pretence of reform, and that ef preserving the constitution, as-con- 
nected with the prosperity and safety of the state, founded. om the’ 
maiutenance of the-constitution as it actually stood, 

The partiality with which great numbers in England had considered 
the French revolution, -aad acted on their minds according to the 
analogy which they thought they discovered between its effects; and 
their own private views. (The leaders of the British government had 
only seen, in that event, am opportunity of weakening the powerof 
France, by the dimisution of its territory, and by seizing om. its 
foreign possessions... They thought proper, for this reason, to lay 
aside every consideration about the change which France had under- 
gone, in order that, by imputing to her the fault of the war, to force 
her to make proper atonement by a proportionate indemnification, 
The British government, or, more properly speaking, Mr. Pitt, either 
misunderstood the character of the French revolution, and its 
influence on the minds of men, or perhaps he flattered. himself that 
the same force, which should reduce France to bend to the yoke ofa 
conqueror, would again restore her ancient government; and then 
such an event would reduce all factions in that to give up the point 
and submit. Ae 

The danger resulting from the existence of 2 government im France, 
founded on revolutionary doctrines, was so little felt or understood 
by the majority of the nation, that it was not without the greatest 
difficulty that the light thrown on the subject by Mr. Burke could. 
make its due impression. 

In consequence of the view taken by Mr. Burke, a great part of 
the opposition joined ministers. They who remained were of course 
much diminished in strength, but so much the more irritated against 
the ministerial party. As these new allies of ministry were, forthe 
immediate restoration of the throne of France, if possible, and.bad 
thus gained too great an influence in the party which they had lately 
joined, Mr. Pitt determined to dissuade them from that, part of the 
plan. He only considered it in fact-as a secondary measare, and ima- 
gined that if he declared himself in favor of it, he should counteract 
the project he had concerted with Austria; which was,not tp occupy 
themselves with the re-establishment of the legitimate monaréhy, 
until cach party had been enriched by the spoils of Erance.. ., Ampag 
the chimerical notions he had adopted, ope was.q,perpetual alliance 
between Austria and Great Britain. tooh add pe 

The plan adopted by Mr. Pitt for the acyomplishment of his 
double project, of weakening the power of France,..by dividing: her 
spoils with Austria, and finally to restore, the legitimate soyereign, in 
ordeg to stifle the revohutionary doctrine which threat this 
country, comprehended in itself such heterogeneous views, that jt, 
was impossible for it to succeed, but by a. coneurrence of suc hvevenss,, ; 
that chance itself could hardly produce. Thus, while ae ats 
made useful conquests on the foreign possessions of France ; 
latter. made others more. advantageous to. itself, and, much,,,move 
dangerous to the general safety of Enrope, and. eonsequently to that 
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of Great Britain; besides, these acquisitions were contiguous to her 
frontier, and the French territory increasing daily through the folly 
and weakness even of our allies, we were abandoned by them, under 
pretence, that we were solely actuated by selfish views. 

The French government managed very adroitly to take advantage 
of various circumstances to establish the opinion of our selfishness, 
and succeeded in separating us entirely from our allies : many of them 
engaged to act against us. 

The result of these various schemes of Mr. Pitt for the accom- 
plishment of the spoliatory part of the plan he had hoped to realise, 
was, that it totally failed. The opportunity of restoring the monarchy 
having escaped, Great Britain was obliged to sustain the weight of 
the war alone, in expectation of some event, which would furnish her 
with the means of keeping the greater part of her conquests. About 
that time, a probability appeared that France would adopt such 
political principles, as wonld be compatible with the habits of the 
rest of Europe. This favored the arguments of opposition in behalf 
of peace, which, joined to the expense incurred by the nation during 
the war, induced a great majority to call for peace, with inconsiderate 
ardor, with a state which, according to the vulgar opinion, had at 
last assumed a form capable of agreeing with other governments. 

Mr. Pitt, convinced of the impossibility of over-ruling the general 
opinion, pretended, himself, to fall in with it; determined at the same 
time, not. to become instrumental to an arrangement, of which he 
could not help seeing the inconveniences; he determined to leave this 
‘arduous task to another ministry. It was, moreover, his object on 
his ows account, that the new ministry should not be composed of 
men drawn from a party, not only declared against his government, 
but also personal enemies. 

Mr. Pitt had, in order to gain over a part of the opposition, 
engaged himself with some of the principal members of it, to second 
their efforts for the Catholic Emancipation in Ireland ; although he 
was not ignorant of the aversion of His Majesty for that measure. 
It was of the greatest consequence to bim to make use of the powerful 
party of the Catholics in Ireland, as he had it much at heart to effect 
an union between both kingdoms. Better skilled in domestic than in 
foreign affairs, he wisely saw, that it would insure unity of action to 
the state, and gradually efface the national distinction between the 
two countries. This operation, great in itself, by whatever means it 
was accomplished, and glorious for his memory beyond any of his 
other works, having been carried, ‘Mr. Pitt found he could not 
retract from the fulfilment of his promise to the majority of the Irish, 
viz. ‘advantages in common with the Protestants. ‘The success of the 
scheme for the emancipation of thé: I¥isi Catholics depended on the 
adoption of prudent measures, in order that the object might be 
attained gradually, to conceal from His Majesty the ground he had 
lost by degrees: on the other and to develope to bim at once the 
whole extent of what he was to grant, would have inevitably insured 
his resistance. These circumstances, embarrassing as they were for 
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Mr. Pitt, were however what suited his purpose for preserving the 
administration in his hands thus far, and presented him a plea as soon 
as it was convenient, to give up his place. By drawing on himself the 
King’s refusal to sanction the emancipation of the Catholics of 
Ireland, he could with all due decorum appear to be guided by a 
motive congenial to a very. uumerous party, in giving up, the 
administration, which appeared now no longer to be guided by the 
principles he had professed, and particularly on a point, which be 
could show to be intimately connected with the security and power of 
the empire. Mr. Pitt, and they of his adherents, who then declared 
themselves for his theory in favor of the Catholics, and who had 
made the most prominent figure in promoting an active war against 
revolutionary France, in order not to appear in contradiction with 
their former declarations respecting an accommodation between Great 
Britain and that country, affected to retire from office, merely 
because they had not been able to get the better of his Majesty's 
repugnance to the emancipation of the Catholics. By this means, 
they insured to themselves the good-will of that numerous party, 
while the English people still continued to esteem them for agg «al 
bation they had appeared to give to the attempt towards ing 
peace with France. Thus Mr. Pitt deceived both Ireland 
England as to the real motives of his conduct !* 2 

Mr. Pitt, actuated solely by his ambition, had signalised his 
administration by so many actions, which passed for brilliant, because 
the real: tendency of many of them was yet unknown, that he had 
acquired a personal influence, great enough to enable him to havea 
certain coutrol over the operations of the government, even without 
being invested with any office. , 

It was hence clear that the new administration was formed 
according to his suggestions, in order that it might keep within the 
bounds of his views. It was of course impossible that it should be 
composed of members of the opposition, as that party had openly 
professed such political principles, both on domestic and foreign 
affairs, in diametric opposition to those of Mr. Pitt, and which were 
even disliked by His Majesty. They agreed with Mr. Pitt in one 
point only, namely, the emancipation of the Catholics: but this 
accord was rather apparent than real, inasmuch as on the part of Mr. 
Pitt, this measure tended to the union of all parties in favor of the 
government, for the maintenance of the constitution, and the assurance 
of the tranquillity of the interior, as well as external security. On the 
other side, the opposition, who considered Mr, Fox as their chief, 
had no other object in view than to get hold of any means whic 
might assist them in bringing about innovations, in all those points 
whence they could insure a popularity. They hoped thus to be able 


t 
* From this it appears evident that Mr. Pitt neverconsidered the Catholic 
emancipation, with respect to the real advantages or disadvantages it might 
produce to the state, but simply in reference to the permanence of his own 
power. ; 
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to exercise an authority in some measure independent, and inherent in 
the nature of their party and principles, at the hazard of any commo- 
tions which might arise ; they were regardless of the influence which 
the French government might obtain over the general system of 
Europe ; an influence, which it has since effected to establish, owing, 
evidently, to the errors of Mr. Pitt. 

These circumstances were favorable to the desire of His Majesty 
to form a ministry, which professed no party. For this very reason it 
was necessary, that this should be sustained by one of them until 
they might be enabled to create a party of their own by the assistance 

those means, which are always in the power of every ministry. 
Mr. Pitt of course had a personal influence on the choice of those 
individuals, who composed this administration, whose chief was a man 
entirely new, and who only enjoyed an esteem proportioned to a 
distinction which had, been acquired, by a prudent and moderate 
conduct in discharging the duties of an office, which did not require 
talents of the first order. 

The ministry, of which Mr. Addington was the chief, might have 

able, provided they did not go out of the track already traced 
for them, in the ordinary routine of affairs, to maintain itself as long 
as it was not thrown into confusion by some exterior impulse: but 
being evidently too feeble to resist such violent shocks, as then 
threatened the state itself. As such events might be foreseen from 
the posture of affairs both at home and abroad, it was evident that its 
duration must be very uncertain, and consequently that its termination 
would give room to the occupation of their places by some other party, 
whose credit might prevail in the eyes of the nation, as well as in those 
of the King. 

It is but doing justice to Mr. Addington’s administration, to 
remark, that the finances of the country were reduced to a very bad 
state at the time of his accession to power; the state of the army 
was even worse. During his short administration both were greatly 
benefited by the prudence, economy, and judgment which he exerted, 
and} which Mr, Pitt's undistinguishing prodigality had, nearly over- 
turned. Another event, very unfortunate for him, was that on his 
accession, the ; sitions of peace with France had been ceceived by 
the people with eagerness. The peace of Amiens was an experiment, 
which, hadit not been tried, the nation, would not have been satisfied 
of .its! chimerical. advantages. The,peaceof Amiens was, in short, 
rather the result of the circumstances,in,which be found the country, 
than hissown! want.of, means-to: have; made a better under other cir- 
cumstances. I stk it Om Mottos ts ‘ 

The; baé faith, which:ahe French government, had displayed im the 
fulfilment ofthe abticles:of this: tteaty, sqgn.disgoxered to the, world 
‘the plan of uuivérsal/ dominion, whigh; | arte had concesved. 
Though he yet,contirinedto: epaploy the vague, term of, xeparblic, he 

jchad already concentrated ia sbiscown person,ail the attriytes,.of mo- 
narchy, and meditated tq esdugse some tit}¢).,pwhich should ,evince,bis 
intention of transferring all the rights of the house of Bourbon to 
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himself; to an usurper who had found means to deceive all parties in 
France, and all the governments of Europe, as to the use he would 
make of the power he acquired, and of those who had concurred in 
his elevation. 

It'is evident, that the success of the ambitious adventurer, who has 
succeeded in deceiving so many divers parties, bas owed much less to his 
own abilities in disguising his views, than to the notion which 
the various parties, that each separately would be able to satisfy their 
particular desires in seconding, or not opposing, those measures, which 
they thought, would only be directed against the others. This 
disposition thus favored the designs of a man, who could perceive 
no power able to contend with his own, as soon as those influences 
established by the concurrence of all parties, were not only dissipated, 
or induced to declare in his favor, in order to obtain his support in the 
pursuit of their own ends. In the same manner Bonaparte had 
partisans, not only among the sovereigns of Europe, but among those 
people, who, being his nearest neighbours, were in greater danger from 
his power. Such were the advocates, whether sincere or feigned, of 
his merits, his genius, and his talents; many of these were tobe 
found among that ‘party in. this country, of whom Mr. Fox was tlie 
leader: but, whatever color these gentlemen could give to the 
conduct of Bonaparte subsequent to the treaty of Amiens, the interests 
of Great Britain were so much affected by it, that it became evident 
how far a state of open warfare was preferable to this peace, ‘which 
was in fact no other than war disguised under the name alone of 
pacification. 

All the attempts of the ministry, who had produced this illusory 
peace, to realise the express conditions of it, proving fruitless, the 
necessity of recurring to active war became evident. The means 
consisted essentially in the supposed developement of the talents of 
Mr. Pitt, without any similar expectation from any of the.co-operators, 
who were admitted under him. These talents had already been 
tried, and they had been found deficient in knowledge of foreign 
countries, without which, the natural abilities of a minister do no 
more than throw a cruel sunshine on their possessor. 

Mr. Pitt, now recalled to the helm, had the faculty of chusing his 
coadjutors ; and it were hafural to have expected they should be 
the same, who had beéif*eniployed during his preceding! adnilais- 
tration. But divers causes prevented this arrangement: thdée’ in- 
dividuals could not now combine wit¥him but by an agreemutitin their 
designs, grounded on & sinéére or affected acknowledgement of cer- 
tain principles, at bottom no more than private interest, disguised 
under the appearance BF Géistaity: to them. Two of the’ priticipal 
personages of the foregone ademisiration of Mr.Pitt, Lord!Gren- 
Villeand Mr. Windham, bad tow joined. Mr. Fox, and ciqid snot, 
without going frdin one, incdfsisteney to another, again join. Mr.Pitt, 
and reconcile the Gesigns of putsahre the war, and that of abandoning 
the Catholics tholigh eferehcete thesKingy b- 
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Mr. Pitt here sacrificed the vain-glory of constancy to his opinion, 
to a sentiment proper in certain circumstances and improper in 
others, in the same manner, as he had already done with the question 
of parliamentary reform. 

Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham found, in their adherence to the 
Catholic question, either a real motive, or a plausible pretext, to 
refuse any share in the new ministry: by this means, they were under 
the necessity of supporting Mr. Fox’s party. Mr. Pitt, well satisfied 
with himself, and confiding in bis own strength, contented himself 
with colleagues of very moderate talents,’ and, in some measure 
undertook alone, to direct the great operations of the government. 
His party can only be reckoned strong from their numbers, not their 
abilities. 

Such was the state of affairs when Mr. Pitt died, at a moment 
when he was modifying his original plan, of restoring the ancient 
government of France, and from which he had so imprudently 
deviated. 

Mr. Pitt had no new plan to offer, analogous to the new view he 
had taken respecting the relations of this country with the continent. 
The clumsy policy of subsidising, with all its concomitant absurdities, 
pow occurred to him: this having again failed him, he left the world 
without fixing either the nature or the extent of the operations most 
advisable to be adopted for re-establishing the equilibrium of Europe. 

This uncertainty, as to the system to be pursued, did not fail of 
becoming the theme of various disputes among those, who aspired to 
the government. The party in office were obliged to support the 
war, without possessing abilities to cairy it on effectually, either Lv 
the means, which the country itself possessed, or by any plen of 
conduct towards those powers, which either actually were, or might 
in future become, allies ; thus, as they could not declare themselves 
in favor of a peace, which they had so lately pronounced to. be 
impracticable, and convinced of their own incapacity to conduct the 
war, these apparent disciples of Mr. Pitt, who had really been no 
more! than bis instruments, resolved of their own accord, to leave 


* He had kept up a connexion with a very able coadjutor in Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, distinguished for his .vigor,,and abilities in 
business; but his adversaries succeeded in depriving him of that succor by 
taking advantage of some irregularities in the management of certain funds 
confided to Lord Melville, as frst Lord of the Admiralty (for such it ought 
to be considered rather than a malversation) although by the letter of the 
law he was subject'to be severely punistied, it being a connivance in an 
usage which’ generally prevailed, and of which his adversaries may net 
improbably have taken advantage, in the samé manner while in place, as it 
still in some measure exists, it consists lithe employment of public deposits 
to private profit. In order not to risk, the; event of a public condempation 
of Lord Melville, Mr. Pitt was the first to induce him to throw up his 
employment. The accusation produced no more than what the accusers 
with 1"Phidt was, to render Lord Melville incapable of oe in 
t Him in the public opinibr, “fhongh' ‘he was not jariditally con- 
demned, and the proof of this is, tiat'the abusé was left as it was before. 
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their places, with the task either of conducting the war, or of making 
such a peace as could be justified to the public, to their successors. 

The King was now at a loss to decide on any party. That of Mr. 
Pitt having by his death been dispersed, and Lord Sidmouth’s not 
having, for want of aristocratical connections, strength sufficient to 
stand alone; and having unfortunately had the task of making the 
experiment of an illusive peace to satisfy the public mind, for whieh 
they were afterwards unjustly blamed. 

It was necessary, on this occasion, as it had been the practice 
formerly, to give the reins of government to tlhe chiefs of a new party, 
made up of the antagonists of the othertwo, the members of which had 
coalesced, under the specious pretext of uniting all the talents, 
without any regard to opinions formerly entertained; and thus to 
compose an administration, capable of insuring to the state those 
advantages, which the crisis of affairs loudly demanded, and which 
had been produced by the faults committed by every administration, 
which had appeared since the French revolution. 

Notwithstanding the coalition of this party had been capable of 
shaking and overturning the preceding ministry, it was not so well 
kniited together as to produce one uniform spirit pervading the 
whole; and, as the object was, by the power they had acquired, to 
compose a ministry of individuals chosen from among the principal 
members of their coalition, who enjoyed the greatest personal credit, 
or whose talents were most esteemed ; hence, in order to avoid a 
collision, among themselves, which would have been prejudicial to all, 
they took care to agree how far each was to give up his own preten- 
sions to the first place, and his particular adherence to his several 
favorite opinions. All this was determined by a compact among 
themselves, as their mutual interests depended on their permanency in 

wer. 
ie was undetermined who should be considered as the head of this 
new faction, Lord Greuville or Mr. Fox: the former occupied that 
station, which has been vulgarly esteemed the principal, but the exer- 
cise of his power was confined to the functions of his awa department 
of the finances. Much scope was also to be left for Lord Henry Petty, 
on whom fell the Chancellorship of the Exchequer..~ Mr. Fox, who 
would have been entirely incompetent to either of those places,’ was 
made again Secretary of Foreign Affairs, which was, without d0ubt, 
the most important office in the actual circumstances; by this means, 
he became in fact the main-spring of the government, He added to 
these advantages, that.of a greater personal credit with the multitude 
than any of his colleagues. Lord Howick, counected more.intimately 
with Mr. Fox, was first Lord of the Admiralty; Mr. /Windbam, 
Seeretary of the Wat Department: but the preponderance of Mr. 
Fox was also determined’ by the number “of ‘his ‘adherents in 
Parliament. : —— r4 

It was, a sufficient motive with the party, that its permanency de- 
pended on its success,in procuring a. peace, to induce them to make 
it the primary object-of their solicitude. But it was desirable to 
some of its members, to acquire a credit, by the realisation of some 
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plan, of which they had been the reputed projectors, or at least the 
principal directors. Lord Grenville was noted for the Catholic 

uestion ; Lord Howick contented himself with being his second in 
that enterprise. Lord Henry Petty aspired at cclipsing the fame of 
Mr. Pitt, as an able financier; Mr. Windham affected to bring the 
military system to perfection. By these means, this ministry pre- 
tended to justify the claim they had laid, or rather some of their 
partisans for them, to the monopoly of all, the talents in the nation. 
‘The abilities of Mr. Fox were now to be tried fora third time, by his 
negociations for peace; an object, which Mr. Pitt was fully persuaded 
to be unattainable, and of which Lord Sidmouth bad so lately 
furnished a sufficient proof. All Mr. Fox’s solicitude was directed to 
the means of effecting that great work. This disposition of his being 
known, Bonaparte, who found his account in playing with him, saved 
him the trouble of opening the discussion. Mr. Fox took the bait, 
and the negociations of Lords Lauderdale and Yarmouth have proved 
how ignorant Mr. Fox must have been of the affairs of the continent, 
when, in the whole negociation, not one event turned out as le 
expected, and the war still continues. 

The death of Mr. Fox, which happened during these negociations, 
changed the face of affairs; the expeditions to Egypt, the Darda- 
nelles, and Buenos Ayres, discovered the poverty of meaus in this 
party. The Catholic question, which shortly after, was brought 
forward, overturned a ministry, who had pledged themselves to a 
measure not yet ripe for execution, and for which His Majesty had 
evinced the greatest aversion. On this the King commanded the 
Bike of Portland to form a ministry out of the remnant of Mr. Pitt's 
followers. “The Ditke became first Lord of the Treasury ; Mr. 
Pertéval, Chancellor of the Exchequer’, ’ Mr. Canning, Secretary for 
Foreigh Affairs : and Lord Mulgrave, first Lord of “the Adniralty. 
Te minisiry was little disturbed by the Duke of Portland’s death, 

age’ and infirmities rendered him incapable of any active 
iteerenc in publi affairs; they displayed a much greater degree 
be Binet predecessors. The attack on Copenhagen was 
Mpeen: ted; 444 attended with success. A jeglousy was excited 
wy his achi in the minds of the’ opposite party, who, had a 
béfor@Y ieldetlto them. It was, by these, of cyupee represented 

in parliament as a pire ice act, perfor xp io violation of the rights of 
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ullies, the Swedes, were abandoned to the convulsions, which subse- 

quently took place; Russia was obliged to yield to the current; and 

the mass of power, which the British had acquired, was thus thrown 

away. In consequence, the French were enabled, in the following 

year, to invade Spain, being relieved ontheir northern frontier by 

British generosity. Austria was the victim of this mismanagement ; . 
but as the consequences of the false step taken in the evacuation of 

Copenhagen were not foreseen, it excited no indignation in the public 

mind, the connection of them with their causes being too remote for 

the vulgar. ‘ 

If these consequences were seen by the opposition, no notice was 
taken by them on the subject; else it must have operated against 
themselves. Their triumph thereforé consisted in the consciousness of 
having, by the clamor they had raised, succeeded in driying the 
ministers out of a line of operations, which would have ultimately 
redounded to their honor: a second advantage was, that, by 
facilitating the affair of Spain, aud thus forcing the state into a fres 
train of difticulties, new occasions might thence arise to overturn their 
antagonists. 

The failure of the expedition to Walcheren resulted from the prin- 
cipal command being given to a man quite incapable of the charge, 
but forced on ministers by an influence of which it is not necessary 
to give auy account; the dependence of ministers on such as can 
support them at home being a vice in the state, which often obliges 
them to employ unfit persons. 

A serious dispute, between two members of the cabinet shortly 
after, caused another change in the ministry. The Marquis Welles- 
ley, at the momeut when sheabove dispute took place, which ended 
in Lord Castlereagh’s and Mr. Canning’s abdication of their places, 
was returning from Spain. The Talents, having become odious to the 
King on account of their adherence to the Catholic question, and she 
advantages, which they proposed to gain by its success, failing, spgge 
excluded. Lord Sidmouth’s party was too weak and tee scanty of 
means, possessing so little influence with all ranks of men, that it 
could never be called forward except to bolster up a tottering 3 
so that the | object was to find some ones to the vacant o 
of Foreign Affairs, wore hn is ' 

That post wid’ offered fe the Marquis W. The brilliant 
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however will show the truth of his reasonings. When Lord Wellesley 
accepted of the Foreign department, it ‘might reasonably excite 
sliptiee, because it might easily be foreseen, that bis energy would be 
cramped by the character of his colleagues; and the orly wonder is 
that he remained with them so long'as he did! a 
The death of Mr. Perceval produced similar struggles, With those 
we have déseribed dh former o@¢iSions.’ The dij es experienced 
in férming’a government will’ be ‘touched i the’ folldwing chapter, 
where we shall efdeavour to sliéw'it to be the fesult of a vice rather 
in the nature ‘of British polity, than the fault of individuals ; and it 
will’be difficult;>in ‘sucha state of things, to” conctive “how any 
ministry’can ever effectually serve thé state, whilé 30° many’ counter- 
tied Gg Pea Por Be . 
exting causes wee full ac vity, tending to paralyse its energy. 
rae qm: ods tas ref 


ac d» mf 





vs CHAPTER II, 


r 98944) ti34 
AA Detail bas been given, in'the foregoing chapter, oi the various 
contentions which have taken place in parliament; from the’time of 
Lord Chatham, to the present ; und an attempt made‘to estimate’ the 
motives, which actuated the differént parties at tlie time. Td those 
whe know the springs, which operate on the haman heart, this picture 
will rather be considered a faithful copy, than the produce ofa 

splenetic imagination. ar 
Eprom thewhele detail of these proceedings; let as endeavour ito 
Sami;up)|the amount in a few words. Two parties divide the gteat 
coureilof the nation between them; each iof these strive, by every 
means,| to;prevail over the other: whatever the pasty, who hokbthe 
aglm@jnistration, duifor the public good, is by their rivals placed inthe 
most), disadvastageous, point of view; the mote erroneous ‘their 
condyet is, the, more pleasing to the opposite side’; because it pives 
to thedatter an epportanity of exposing their mistakes, and of euurse 


the‘hope of supplantitg them. i! The better ministers cond uet 
the pb. fia the worre it is! for the:-patriots out of plave;°and 
as their vexatiouincreases, so dees also the violent of their detlama- 
tions ; byut.go1 being able, on the groundsion!whicli the measures were 
taken,. 10: prove.theiv absurdity er folly, recourse is had .t6 vew prin- 
ciples,,np matter. hew f:llacieus; erchyw dangerous ; the discugsidns 
on the-absiract rights, of;man,italuded tol ubove, during the Ameriean 
War, age examples of this sort of rewoning.. Papers and estimates dre 
then called. fors: and bynthatokind of indiscretion, facts. are often 
revealed to the-enemy, sto thé:notorions:prejuttice of ‘the state. '' The 
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Americans, as we have seen, found advocates in parliament to defend 
the right of resistance to the metropolis, and the French revolutionary 
government was held up to public view, in the same manner, as , 
justly irritated against England, for the most unprovoked aggression 
on our part. 

They who feel an enthusiastic - veneration for the general assembly’ 
of the states of 4his kingdom, from habit and education, will sea 
be offended with this mode of viewing the subject. ‘We should 
ready, at any time, te confess the satisfaction it would afford us, 
could any one show our error in the statement here made. What 
satisfaction would it afford to every candid mind, to be shown, that 
the leading facts above alluded to, owed their origin to the purest 
motives of the noblest ambition ! Until, however, that can be clearly’ 
established, we cannot but lament the imperfection of mankind in 
thus abusing the noblest institutions, to which man has ever been 
subject. Much as we sympathise with the Marquis Wellesley, inthe 
ambition by which he is actuated to immortalise his memory, by his 
essential services to the state: it is difficult to conceive, how, in the’ 
present structure of the British system, he will ever be able, should 
he even attain to the government, to achieve any measure but by 
halves. If he cannot do more, it must be lamented, that the state of 
the country is such, as to render it incapable of profiting by the 
talents of a man, actuated by the truest ambition, by the purest love 
of glory, united toa consummate knowledge of human affairs. 

- These reflections naturally arise from the review just made of the 
changes, which have happened im the period we have examined. “If 
the facts be admitted, as faithfully stated, the ‘following corolldties 
may be fairly drawn on the nature and defects of the British govern- 
ment. 43 

1. The succession of factions to one another, in the exercise of the 
supreme power, being the ground-work of the whole system, it follows, 
that such a government can have no unity of plan for any lengthof 
time ; so that they, in actual possession of power, may ut feel them 
selves strong enough to take any decided steps, as there is always 

y to oppese them, and every reverse, with whith the former meet, 

nes a step to the advancement of the latter. © In this’ contest) he 

general good. is of no importance. It follows, of course, that the 

government, from the variety of factions whivh ucttate it, must ever 
be in contradiction with vitself:.an' individuat;' who, in ‘bis 

comcerns, were so inconsistent} woald: be consideréd a¥ a! tunatiey| °" 

2. The spirit of faction which prevails, being the soufce ‘of! the 
diversity,of principles, whichraectaate these factions, they cai#ot attdin 
teipewer, but by crossing one atother, ahd thas 'edufitertittitig every 
cousptioe for the public: géod ; and itis for Geshe Seer 
power have oo otime to ley ithe fooudation uf! any! repalar #98 ae 
pwblic measures, -A¢:Romecwhew filetions ra fs Ser a 
decision: was sequjned,>m dintator wasichodens | The tind 
provided: agaiaist ‘the itconreniencecofothdir goverment!!! th Byatain, 
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no such provision is made, and, when unity of will is most wanted, it 
is then that the factions are most violent. ” # 

3. From'the same source proceeds the impossibility of employing 
individuals, who, by their abilities, are best qualified for any particular 
service. The minister must, therefore, have the mortification to see 

execution of hjs plans intrusted to those, whom he cannot consider 
without inward contempt. But'what can hé do? Were he to deviate 
from oe track, he would, with the best and most virtuoys motives, 
be voted hy parliament out of office: thus it is, that the confidenee 
of he government cannot be the reward either of, talents, or of virtue ; 
ut the medium of parliamentary suport. Moreover, the candidates 
for. pubis service are thus precluded from cultivating their talents on 
@ grea and extended s¢ale. "They ‘must confine themselves to the 
principles of a pariy, and thus meaply, devote themselves, entertaining 
NO opinion, but what is dictated by some, sophist, commouly Called a 
leadine man. , ; ‘ : 
“4. A total negligence of all measures, by which might be obtained 
@ competent know ledge of the affairs of the continent, as well as of 
such persons qualified to serve In that department. ‘This has already 
been treated of at full length in the survey of foreign affairs, 
- 5,. From the aggregate of these defects, it follows, that with regard 
to. foreign policy, the British government is purely passive. That 
it is always taken unawares, whenever particular circumstances oblige 
it, for its own security or advantage, to enter into action in order to 
ayert-the evils which may result to it from the political state of Europe. 
The British government is always, as, we have observed, overtaken b 
such, evenis, which it might agticipate, could it adopt a fixed an 
r ir system of. elations with the continent," ' 
An this state of Fines, and haying to contend with a power, whi 
cart nok Ponts self. to a simple rivality with Great Britain, which 
: en fo aAylong Hae irected by a vicious system of eXtérnal 
tions, she will not e, able, in the long run, either to oblige Fratiée 
to,make, peace, by moderalyig her pretensions, or fo conduct the war 
ip. such a manper, as, by the advantages she may reap from it, to com- 
pensate the eyils atiending. In that case it follows, that if we are not 
gonguered by our eveiny, we may be so exhausted by exertions, pro- 
r es real ai Fantagesy, as to yield to him, while we are crowned 


laurels of victory nt 


hg, constayt, counteractions, which the British government hid to 
conte with, Samp , e, energy of war, It Satara, tenors as 
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Jpinisters_ timid and | irresolute ; it pbiges them oflen to change the 


effect often being defeated by 


their measures ;"the intended 
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pee means, It, xésulty from thy, 


sd) fs bé observ’? di that the'chjcctd'étforeizn policy are two-fold; the 
SHAY prévért e J6F te-eMAUNis!?, the baldhte above mentioned; the Sther to 
effi Mate the vif esultit¥ from iS overthrow, ‘by portions of térritofy, 
pallitcieacy etiosen and! drepired. - These are: the ouly1wo ways of resisting 
‘qnsdosbitious rival. ‘Idd edntést-of ‘factions -has produced a double evils 
for the forn.er has been completely biundered, the latter neglected. 
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qin at doing, nor what the counteraction of their opponents seeks to 
produce, is ever entirely accomplished ; but from the conflict of these 
opposite principles, there results an unforeseen tertium quid, which 
neither party dreamed of. Sometimes, by chance, the result may prove 
beneficial, sometimes detrimental ; but as it is what neither of them 
intended or imagined, the merit belongs to nobody; and yet the 
Sriters on both sides impudently attribute it to that of their respective 
ders. 

The British government being distinguished, as it is, by these 
peculiarities, what person is there, not accustomed to Such inconsis- 
tencies from his cradle, who can be insensible to its defects, and not 
confess, that its operations must for the most part be precarious and 
confused ; its faith with foreign nations always to be doubted,‘ and 
the steps which will next be taken, impossible to be guessed, even“by 
those who have the direction of them. 

Can it ever be asserted, that a government so constifuted, poeta: 
either wisdom, foresight, or reflexion, in its unconnected and desaltory 
operations ? 

As we have above shown, that the good, whith accidentally accrues 
from these incongruous causes, cannot bée attributed to the merit of 
either faction, so it is laughable to find, after so many interferences, 
that when a positive evil results, each party is endeavouring to crimi- 
nate their rivals, and exculpate themselves. All this time, the fault % 
nobody's; the public is thea amused for a month by explanations, 
disputes, accusations, proofs, and counter-proofs, &c. At last, 
some hew object of contention arises, and the whole is forgotten ; all 
parties having puzzled both themselves and the public ; each midn 
Temaihing just as little convinced and enlightened, as he was before. 
But what is more surprising than all is, that the next dispute, ‘whith 
does not fail shortly to occur, is nothing more than a similar bootless 
contention, and is not at all influenced by the forégoilig;’ and’ rd 
wise-acre politician, from ye ee coffee-house to the gin-shop, ‘is jj 
as ready to heat his brain and agitate himself om the Question a3" ever, 
without ever imagining the real cause aid mofive ; never Stisj €. 
that they arise, not out of the evetits themselves, ‘but from ‘tery 
structure of the system, from which they art inseparable: “A 

Tlie jealousy of the contending fattions at Carthiye, by dint of 
their exertions, first prevented reinforéeinents from ‘being sent to 
Hannibal, and at last procured his recal. This ‘step was the ruin of 
Carthage. Hanrto and his party, by that means, got thettisel ves into 
office, and their putpose was answered. Lord Grenuille’ ¢ither sees, 
that the war in Spain has gained ‘advantages 'to his colliitry, by the 
check it has given to the French power, and Hy the relative weigh it 
lias procuted ; and that whatevér may have been the expétise, it tan 
never be compensated by abandoning the very object for which that 
way was undertaken, to restore to the enemy that uninterrupted 
influence he had acquired on. the continent. , Lord, Grenwille, must 
either see this, or; perhaps, it may have escaped him ;: if he does, what 
motive can be attributedto the dectrinehehelds? Can it be dictated 
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hy. any other motive, than the mere mercenary advantage to accrue to 
himself, and his adherents? If he does not see this truth, what 
judgment can be formed of him as a statesman ? 

The, genius of every people, depends on the construction of its 
governments whengit,is founded on factious principles, powerful men 
willalways,be. found to collect,,a party about. them, ready to oppose 
every, measure pf their.antagonists,. right. or wrong, | [he same causes 
produce, the;same effects, and men in, similar cases will generally act 
in. the same manyer, The faction of Hanno could never obtain power 
as long as Happitral was in Jtaly ;-but as long as he was,there, Carthage 

oply,; safe, butprasperous,, ,/The Talents, in the same pre- 
Hh, kaye shown they.weeld act the same part. Much decla- 
on as. heen employed by . writers in all ages, against the cor- 
jon. of .mayners,, apd its yuinous consequences; but its true 
nition seems to have escaped them, ,.A nation may be considered 
Scorrupt, when its goverament is so, constituted, that the avenues to 
yangement and hogor lie only through those paths, which are in 
dizect opposition to the interests of the country. A nation may be 
deemed politically virtugps, when, the private interests of individuals 
approach nearest to the public utility; no matter what be their 
customs or manners, it is then only, that the government and people 
are true to each other, and in this alone can be said to consist public 
virtue. 

Constitute 2 government, the.pragtice of which is the very reverse ; 
tell us, that the factions which reign in it are the very life and soul of 
your polity, the consequence must be, that no one set of men will be 
found, who can either act themselves, or permit anybody else to do 
it. Thus practically the; British, government has this fundamental 
principle for its, main spring, viz. a premium on contradiction, 
operating to counteract itself in all public measures. It is by observing 
the effect of this reaction in parliament for the last five years, that it 
must he, conigssed, - that, Captain Pasley’s Essay on Military Policy, 
and, Leckje’s .work,op,.Foxeign Affairs, must appear the two most 

3, books exer published... What can be more absurd, than to 
d a xegular digested :plan.ef policy, no matter whether good or 
had, to a government, whose component members can never be 
iC to agree for half au hour,together, an any one point whatever; 

1d. whose motives.of action are biassed by such inconsistencies ? 
~ If such be the true state of affairs, that each man’s advancement in 
political world must be at,variance with the ostensible purpose for 
which they present themselves, namely, the advantage and security.ef 
: qppite what other ,reawit;can we expect, but what has been 


, History. tells us, that in, Egypt..the priests of Isis, when they met, 
ever | to wink and,smile at each other. The members.of the 
different factions, whigh,gender, the. energy of the state so, nugatory, 
must Ly the resign wi pin perhaps, “en may have 
acquired .a greater cammand o ix muscles; while se among 
them, who, in spite of the circumstances in which they stand, are still 
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Gitached to the public good, must, ne doubt, feel'a very opposite 


internal movement. 
A noble Earl has lately ‘used a phrase somewhat pew; he has 
mentioned the practice of the constitution—does he mean by’this, that 
the practice is at varianeé with the constitution itself? or that the 
theoretical principles laid down by our greatest writers, are chimertls 
which never had an existence? If the practice be ‘the‘cotistitution 
itself, antl that it has a tendency to defeat its own’ ends, he cantot 
defend it on that ptinciple, bevause the absurdity must staré him in 
the face. If he mean, that the practice be a violation of ‘the > 
on what ground does he bring it forward in support of his atguttients? 
Such contradictions as these must always "occur in every sotiety of 
men, who, from various motives, ate ‘divided into parties.’ Each of 
these, while it admits that the object of the —— the public 
good, Hut ut the’ same time feels, that it is at least but a sec i 
motive, is so obliged to eoustract his reasénings, that the n 
may be obtained, without shocking the ostensible priticiple.” ‘Met, th 
such an awkward predicanietit, can searcely ever argue, faitty’y ‘the 
can be guided by’no fixed principle, and they must ofteh be c 
to contradict themselves. ¥e 
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"Lwre revolution in 1688 is agreed to-have changed the ttature’of thie 
-reyal power; the regular ‘meeting of parliament was‘ihsuted,’ and thie 
wscendancy of the House of Comnions én public affairs ; 

When the House of Hanover ascended ‘the throne, thé 
and troubles, which had awaited the House of Stddit; ‘were stifl 
in the memory of the nation; the ‘policy they putshed' was 1 
by a dread of the repetition of evils, which had betn so fatal * 
predecessors. The Kings, therefore, passively suffered su 
factions to govern in their turns, without adopting, théntSelvey, 
decided system of ‘policy. If éver they interfered, ‘it was te 
some insulated circumstance from taking place; that done,’ tie reins 
of ——" were again abandoned to the ministers ; of cdtirse, the 
supporters of the royal prerogative weré'silenced and éverpow 
the torrent of opinion, hile they were desert€l bythée'crowns’ *” 
The Whigs, in fact, becante the ‘predofiitiant leadets of 
opinion, their conduct “tials uniformly tended to. dinitiish “thé 

_ power of the crown, while every such dimisivtion had exteided' the 

influence of the commons. iin — 


W MOOK, 
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The whigs were originally pure republicans, who considered kingly 
power as an inswlt on mankind ; ever holding up the Sovereign as the 
public enemy of the State. This is nearly the general tenor of whig 
opinions, 

»gOn this party a netiof mea have engrafied themselves, not with any 
view of participating in their, republican schemes, but in order to 
make, them the dupesof theinvambition. By adopting the same 
appellation, they bave;-eaused) themselves to be confounded with the 
mass, wisely, seeingthatvmen ‘are always decided by names. Thus 
haying, gained sheis qowfidence, they bave become their leaders ; and 
ag,every portion, of..power taken fram the crown reverts to the people, 
they haye become its depositaries. \) v6. , 

@ Nebles who have headed this. party, halving acquired, by their 
landed. property. and influence imthe provinces, the virtual vomination 
of adarge portien.of,seats in parliament, the: move powerful they,can 
ea fig a parlia iament at .thevespense ofthe crown, »the better chance 
they have of governing. 

cee the period that George ITI. actually reigned, his constant 
endeavour was, to struggle against this increasing influence, and to 
this cause may be attributed the creation of so many new peers. 
Had this not been done, or Wad™Mr. Fox's attempt succeeded, to 
introduce into the house of commons the exclusive patronage of India, 
the regal power would, ere now, have been on a par with that of the 


_— Venicen <7 -«<y=ye 
aim of the present leaders of the Whigs may be now clearly 
geen. The difficulties experienced, since Mr. Perceval’s death, to 
form a themsles of were occasioned by the determined attempt to force 
Rege us exercise power, withovty contoul. 
saatbie Shall J pikes ah al gine, Ber b 
i aed col ra or in other words, fo fad bea beds for 
beay this nye % ave Aya the full extent of their tae Te 
only sapien. subich ee vim to, have looked with complacency, 
osm to ha the, tri ey prowiked themselves, in ob- 
ss sod i msinetineg hemselyes,in, power, against the consent 
of tig King and een nation ; thus to. make the euthanasia of the 
British government to be an, oligarshy, certainly, not the most ad 
vantageous for the bulk of mankind. 
oF are two motives which give,,them an aversion, to the Spanish 
“ys The first is, that being a bas adopted by another party,, it 
ores ae according to the principle of party, to be of a different 
he second, that being aware that the public opinion had of 
come favorable t Fanart reform, and. feasing this 
in SFOUDEL AR the Bejaduced to promote it, and 
they will ‘a flo when they .haye sometime 
weigh 9 poe espotism, with all its gobbing ons 
co) bye wit e realm, the, bulk of the army, .w 
wou pages suppose, mabe them to overawe the discontented, and, 


under. pretence of, defending the Sonmtliee . to, sSHPRU. in their 
persons the violators of it. 
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Chimerical as this scheme would prove to the operators, it is not, 
howevér, improbable, that men who have shown themselves to be 
but sorry speculators on public events; should have it ivview; and 
thus flatter themselves, they shall be able to make one partof the 
nation become instrumental toxthe subjweativon of the ther. The 
acquisition of power, and the:maintaining ii when acquired; have Wede 
shown in the ing pages, to have evér beet? thé objects to Which 
the attention of British statesmen’ has’‘been exchisively devatd. 
Indeed it is not so much the result of ‘depravity in individuaty, as the 
defective construction of our polity; for in the prédidament im-which 
they are placed, sueh is the precariousneds of the’ tenute by “Whieh 
they hold, and such are the cavils by which they are-tiable*'to Be 
attacked, that it is:difficult to conceive it possible for them “to Carry 
their views any farther. The attempt, therefore, of any party"té 

rpetuate themselves in office, is @ natural conseqiience;' ‘arsiig 


the system established at the revolution. z salesr 
sa 9d 
vZ 
ober 
. 


ds 
ig 


CHAPTER IV. 


é 
‘ 


Tue advocates for parliamentary reform ‘ate of two sorts. ‘The 
greater number consists of those who look to no more in it, than the 
prospect of gratifying their ambition by having the doors of that homge 
opened to them: this point gained, they flatter themsélves to rise 
considération and authority, by the vidténce ‘and excestey intd wl 
their declamations might lead them. ‘The views of thesé dite not 
fined to the funetions of tribunes of the pegple, ‘but to’ the’ 
extended enterprise of invading the whole power of the’ state, ‘ht’ 
expense-both of the crown and the nobility. Such ate the ° 
active in the pursuit of reform, and tinder the platisibility of 
arguments, they harbour the most dangérdus design. “Lovf'Cla 
rendon’s account of the conduct of the parliament who overtiirned 
throne of Charles 1. may convince the reader, who admit$ that’ 
has been, may again ~ aa més oes *~ 
Tf the question of parliamentary “Yéférth is allowed to gain 
#ecording to this view of the subject, the Consequences will be 
due time; like the abolition of the Slavé ‘Tradé,' it will gaiin ‘prose 
by degrees, till the af in its favor will becotge so strong as 160% 
tar all opposition. The ctdwn will tliéi tho late perceive tie ettor 









* This is not meant as an attack’bn that great measure, only to'gtiow that 
it was carried by degrees. , —— 
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committed, in not giving a p ditection to a torrent, it was impos 
sible to’ stép: tht’ resistance its ees irc it il have met with, will ex- 


cite in them such a fousyy i fae, may hereafter be difficult to gain 
over aify' edtisi them to support the crown, and the 
= uted igNrst will again become the langpage of 







‘influence which the Aristocracy 
the members of the lower house, 
tivé'to the inferests of the crown, as to that 
Ah ¥ far the most rational view of the subject, 
‘By & very small proportion. 
odabebtding''to the abstract of the British government, it is 
estitbtished Pa yo ete Sg me eit the Bie orders of the state form their 
digested’ Opinions of the real interests of 
Senant a of course, that a indirec ia @uence of the crown must be 
an abise, which ought'to be regioved, ‘In order to render the system 


Ceanclner claid UH rf At nd | their opinions on very different 
Ofhinati 


If they, who entertain these notions, were asked by what means 
they Would obviate the defect, in what manner would they proceed ? 
If they would leave to the commons, all the power they at present hold, 
with their eligibility to exercise the administration, it follows, that if 
they take from the crown what remains of influence in their nomina- 
tion, this would inmedisgely set ‘them above it. What motive could 


bo eit to pay aii ticé to a prince, from whom they had 
g to hope, and therefore nothing to fear? 


“A parliament, whose ‘ménibérs must have a share in the executive 
part of: the govetnment, dnd over whieh the crown can exercise no 
influence, -bas been experienced in this country, and it was precisely 
pony ‘parliament, which levied’ war igaiust Charles I. ‘and put him to 


“ord Clarendon, in his History of the Rebellion,’ laments this very 
want of indirect influence in thé crowh, which modern politicians ory 
up’as the meridian ‘of perfection. “As the passage is very remarkable, 
it is ‘here quoted at full length: 

“8 And stite th ing fanatic distemper of the house of commons 
(to which all oftiér distempers are to be imputed), must properly be 
attributed to the want of good ininisters of the crown in thatassembly, 
as being unawed by any guilt of their own, could have brggore other 
meant, and infdroted, igen and influenced those, who stood 
wéll inclined to the public peace 
Bo which purpose, if that stratagem (though ‘none of the best) of 
witining men by places, had been prac as soon as the resolution 
was‘taken at York, to tall us patllentent, in. which on ee 

8 attempts would be made: and that the court could 
these attempts) and:if Mr. Pym, Mr. Haihbden, and Mr. Holts, 
had been ‘then preferred——it is very possible that they might have 


» Book iv:'p. 560, 8vo. Ealit.!!° 
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been made instruments to have done good service ; or at Jeast been 
restrained from endeavouring to subvert the royal bpjlding, for sup- 
porting whereof they had been placed as pillars.” " 

Lord Clarendon calls this system gone of the pest ; he, however, 
has no where told us, what he, would haye subs in the reom) ef 
it, while in the practice of parliament, smce the, revolution,,it, hap 
been a most essential ingredient : we ought not therefore precipiately 
to exclude this usage, unless we had somiet yg, Bet it 

Whatever plans may be put under experi 
of commons, and fill it exclusively with, men of 
well as consummate wisdom, the experience 0: ages 
impossible to shut out the ambitious, the interested, selfish. 
What is still more lamentable, in all deliberative assemblies, at gull be 
found that these are always the most agtive, and the most ve 
and that they in the end prevail over the virtuous,and the 
If these assemblies then, with the prospects open to them, hape 
nothing held out to keep them in due bounds, as they ever haye, so 
they will be inclined to encroach on the other orders, until they baive 
acquired the whole power of the state. 1 

It results from these reflexions, that with all the advantages of the 
present form of government, a certain portion of corruption is neees- 
sary to keep it together, aud be, asit were, the cement to the building, 
that without it there would be no consistency, and the whole would 
threaten to crumble to pieces. wid 

These inconveniences arising from the British system of polity, 
have been so far felt, that a great body of the nation have entertained 
an opinion, that to remedy the evil, it was only necessary to peform)the 
mode of representation, and of elections. Were they, however, 
gratified with the trial, leaving to parliament the samé fanctions:as 
before; it must: appear evident ‘from what has .been already shown, 
that though they might succeed in bringing forward an entirely mew 
set of men, these would inevitably sun the same, career, ,., Chis, opiaion 
therefore originates in a superficial view of the pa = Elect a bedy 
of men as you please, provided you present.to them the pros- 
pects, as well as’the same manner of arriving at them, it is erent 20 
virtue will ever prevent them from rushing. forward, to .attaip, 


This would appear in a clear point.of view, if we wees ask our 
selyes what we understand to be the infention of a national represen: 
tation. 4 

Dubious lest the crown should be tempted bangers 
nitional privileges, we send our representatives to parliamen 
with such powers, as to enable them to, resist 


These deputies then ought to confive their views,t that c 
The moment bee tempt them. with the hope of a cipation in that 


“od 


very power which it is their duly to watch over, and resist, if 
you seduce them from the allegiance of those to whom they owe. eae 


services ; and it never can be expected, that they can discharge op- 
posite duties with absolute impartiality. If the majority of this 
assembly is thus enlisted into the service of that very power, against 
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which they are. expressly appointed, to defend their fellow citizens, 

and that the minority, tempted by the prospect of the gratification of 

the very same ambi¥on, dedicate their utmost endeavours to overthrow 

thes rival rival 206 Be ay well ask which of the two parties do their duty ? 
omi 


this reflection, and call for parliamentary reform 
vhs seeking to alter the citcumstances of rite situation: it is 
t we are Ais aware of the cause of the mischief. 

~ Would we form a parliament calculated as much as possible, to 
Convene an. assembly, of the wisest, the most virtuous, and the least 
itiods men, devoted entirely to guard the liberties of the people, 

it is evident we must begin oma new principle. - 
First, let us consider the mode of election, and who are to be the 


elector, 
he body of the nobility represent themselves personally, it is 
evident ‘they ought to have no share in convening the tribunes of the 


Poth definition of people should be understood to signify that body 
of the commons, who, from their Brppe , may be considered as 
having an interest in the preservation of er and the laws. To the 
populace, who have nothing to lose by oe change, and who, by the 
circumstances of birth and condition, are bereft of the advantages of 
knowledze and education, such reflections can never be brought home. 
The actual influence every ‘man ought to possess, can therefore be 
estimated by his property alone. Jf you admit the meanest of man- 
kind to an equal vote with a gentleman, no increase of consequence is 
given to the poor man, but an undue influence is given to the rich 
nébléman or esquite, in whose dependence he most probably lives ; 
thus A cafrying the democratic principle too far, you rush into the 

site extreme, 

may be asked, what plan, pie e pursued : to give to every man 
the jast idl pene to which he veg en’ ‘on the principle we have gone 
upon, without opening a deor to that which should be considered as 
undue? To, establish this in absolute \pettection is impossible ; all we 
can ak Wi is only toa 

AUR he. ‘the public sree were elected ‘by the people 
convened by tribes; tBeat mc were, formed by @ return made. of 
ig householders of ¢9 , OF, as should now call nat 

ashes, of the city, y ee means, ‘the suffrage ‘was universal, 
ba had the rest cabler was of the same consequence with 


el F papilie Plebeius, igi! teeth hanes ths 5 
Me oy Beat 


m5 aay : Cates venue tb d 
art ia. ao sheen ie a ao ae 
meta i oe ime ie Fite 
Manat ve! ‘cla hat of a ot sue ee 


tion " property was dniied, to,tw es et 4 
other twenty; the four ye : hah ie ato, ays ign 
ose sis “ 


which Saeed of the lowest i 0 vin 2d a 
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property, were all comprised into one century. The majority of every 
century carried one vote." 

It will appear from this account, that Servius Tullius was aware of 
the confusion of popular elections ;' that’he was also setisible, at a 
system of universal ‘and equal com would oiily Ae "Y ies 
choice fall on the most vehement and turbulent. He Hdged wt 
the principal influence oughtto be given to those, Whos Prope ; 
insure their attachment to moderation and do order, that’ thei 
choice would be more judicious than if the prietat at, Te 
given to the mob. For this ‘reason, Bvt ‘that, as”fo 2 hs 
institutiqn remained in force, a series of med Were’ eleét who did 
honor to their electors. ~ ’ aR td : 

A reform of parliament, on this principle, would. be pore lah 6 
prodnce an assemblage of inen distinguished for pi bity, ‘vietue, 
mioderation ; but as long as the plan of government exists as it | 
at present, as long as the exercise of the sovereign power is ope 
them, it is, as we. have already observed, to be feared, that'even syel 
men would pe induced to sacrifice thé “duty of deputies iomagds 
their constituents, to their own private interest. ‘Let them there fore 
be contined to that duty simply; let them canvass such grievances as 
call most loudly for a sadly and let them also have the same 
privilege in granting supplies for the support of government, as exig 
in the present day. Itis true, the avénués to ambition would 
tarned into another channel ; but that career would the less interfere 
with the interests of the public, because two opposite motixes wou) 
not actuate your members ; government must employ ds maby a 
as bef.ire, and the choice would not be influéticed by the considera 
of which we have above treated at large. atth = 

Oliver Cromwell, democrat as he was, until he bécame Protéctpr, 
notwithstanding his villainous cant and hypocrisy, yet felt the n 
sity, when he attained to sovereign power, abd wished to throw 
the ladder by which he ascended to it, of calling 4 ‘parliament 
new plan. Lord Clarendon’s own words are these:* ‘* In ordes 
this meeting, though he did not observe the old course in nding 
writs to all the little boroughs ‘throughotit England, which us “fo 
send burgesses, (by which method some single coiltities ‘send “maore 
meinbers to the parliament than six other counties Yo)" he thought he 
took @ more equal way, by appointitig more knights fot every shtie 
be chosen, and fewer burgesses ; whereby the number of the v 
was much lessened, and yet the people Were left to theif’ Own élection, 
It was not thought by hii an ill temperament, and’ wi then loo 
upon as an alteration fit to be made in a better Hime.” we " 4 

Now, although he managed to exclude all those who'had not, been 
rebels, yet this same pafliament, in spite of all, treated him as a 
usurper ; a proof that a sitiilar one would agree’ better with a legi 
timate prince. It is not'to Say any more, than that ‘the combi 


? See Dion. Halic. Chapttts 49,18, 19. Book 4. “ ' 
-* Book xiv. p. 750, Oct. Bait. RE Rage 
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of the system of Servius Tullius and Cromwell, repeated in every 
district in’the kingdom, when united to that which, with deference to 
pevity roere Sea? adduced, would perhaps be the least defective 
The arb vedier aia the justice to observe, that this plan is recom. 
mended to his ‘notice’as Zsp sp jon; too many powerful interests 

exit, itot ‘to’ imake Penbiergrn merical. We ought; however, to 
pene cat rai attached to things\as they are, we 
have no 6f the inconveniences which result from 
tlién. praeee ihe tinue to succeed faction, and the conse- 
quencés wil? similak:” "The instability of the goverament depends 
on Catises produced ta dur view) a too great jealousy of the crown, 
bvinrniy ir hire ore which concludes this Essay, will contain our 










CHAPTER V, 


LyuBngland, the people, accustomed to deliberative cndeadai 

consider all forms of government, where they donot obtain, in the same 
light with the most absolute despotism of eastern nations ; and-so. 
strong is. the prejudice on this subject, that it is very difficult to find 
any one who can be made to understand the difference. 

In ail countries where man is. ipa state of civil society, this union 
cam-have no other object; than’ what results from the principles of: 
reason and justice ; and this object'is the general good. This renders 

mem socjable ; the impossibility of living without society, imposes the, 
law... But the ogee: of mien t0aliuse the faculties which nature 
hasiinplanted #m them) isan inherent’ rinciple in their organization, . 
anc this constantly ‘@perates to lead them away fiom those internal 
indications, by which nature points out to them how to preserve that 


hopeless of whiets' they are suscep ible. ° 

his general disposition tothe abuse of every thing is more remark- 

able; when men act together in bodiés. ‘It is then they herpstually strive. 
e 


to counteract both: theefid; “for whieh they liave been convened, and 
the meams most proper‘to obtain it." 

A-government: being esta Bk ireetion of public affairs is 
inteusted:te one, ‘or to several. 0 thet rse of time, circumstances 
ogehr,iby which the mass ‘of tg ind ey lb labor under certain; 
disadvantages, ‘from the cen of pier 9 He aving been pro- 
perly:rdefined. On this ‘pri point d yee to 


whem they confide thest’ ec te this 
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zeal obtains the favor and the confidence of the peopl. Thps, the 
by degrees, become participators in the exercise of the power it 
and eyen assume, sometimes, the whole. B Le memes —— 

vernment haye a tendency to abuses, it then 

ave another anenthly to watch. over these aeons 

assemblies may be’ thultiplied | ad infin itum, apd, pew " deputations 
formed’ successively’; 8 wave suc way break. on the 
samé shore. This is t ie present pedicmen, of Rosin the Com- 
mons have ceased to’ be tribunes df the people, from the moment that, 
they are its govefnors. It ‘Would ha be. nkcessary,. to pend out; 
another to watélt over t and hese had, by Oo eet 
ments, got to'the sdinie ist, pi prasad cre a ae monrennenst 
Thus it appéars cleat, that ‘ hen fribupes of the of, the 
they should be"kept strict fo Yheir duty, ah y 
inch farther, It is thus that every nation becomes the pan ny 
victim of its own representatives.—See Lord Clarendon, passim. 

Despotism should be defined, not as mere power, but as the 
exercise of it, against the moshevidentaustice. The power of com- 
manding exists somewhere in all states, or else there can be no govern- 
ment. Whoever exercises his power against justice may be called a 
despot, no matter whether he sit on a throne, or preside at an altar, or 
sit on a judiciary tribunal. i 

No human government has ever existed, where despotism has not 
crept in, under some form or other: at Rome, it was clothed in 
Pontifical robes; in Algiers and Constantinople, it is military; ip 
Siily, it is exercised by the lawyers; and even in, this countsysthile 
we are ever ready to repress it, whenever jt,is suspected to. comedrom 
the crown, it a its ravages with impunity in mamyyways, whackit. 


would require parliamentary, inquiries, to, ing uve Reyss hah a timese 


inquiries Would never help ta,. ovetturp, the minister, they waneanet- 
worthy the notice of disinterepted are J0fs: even in some: cotintsbf 
justice, many hard cases ress for which, bere is no remedy, and ithe 
evil is siiffered in. silence, by, indj ‘ivtitel DANS ede 2s 1s 919889 
If,’ ‘by absolute power, we mean, a faculty i in, the sovereigu:te: aut) 
according’ to the bias of his own CAPLIGEs without) any sdtherconst 
derati ite, we shal ‘find tha posing it..is. to, be fanad ,enly\dimthe 
riehsia' tof Morpego, the Committee, of Public, Safety at Parisyindubs 
ps in 1 Persig. ., »isotbs 
Pte certailily does’ not ‘belong to the Sultan of Paskays fore for- oma 
cont ntnOP tt the Mollabs, ,. the, date -8n and 
poh te: Which he pt, always; es ee this :resist 
power is iif placed’ and wore sepsisnche ae deny 5, beasbseo 
in this polint pte, ar e goverpipeptis oppresive andubadksn 99 
It has been | arses us ed, that, ace ahsolutemanareby is 
wid adacrininicly wr Eas or abl govern ments where-thane: 
is pe tae xtuy e of th . forms i Sv-that thednature of the- 
t treld 2 Lewis ti mperor Joseph of Gerghanyyt bys 
Ahe 


M I ? 
By, Wa ae in nage 
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remark’ may be here adduced te show the error of this mode of think- 
ing.‘ The intermediate, subordinate, and dependent powers con- 
stitute the nature Of monarchy ; that is to say, where one alone governs 
acedrding to fundamental laws. I have said, the intermediate, sub- 
ordinate, und depetitent powers : in effect, the prince in monarchies is 
the’ fountain of all ‘power, political and civil. These fundamental 
laws’ riecessarily presappdse intermediate channels through which 
power flows ; for it there existed, in the state, nothing but the capri- 
Glows ‘and momentary will of one, nothing would be fixed, and no 
fandamenta! laws. 

* The most satural intermediate power is that of the nobility, 
which enters in some measure into the very essence of monarchy, the 
fiimdamental maxim of which is. no monarch, no nobility ; no nobility, 
no'ménarch, but a despot.” 

*R bedy of nobility cannot exist, unless there also exists landed 
property. It is for this reason, there is no nobility in Asia, no 
hereditary property in land, no chartered towns, no capitulations 
between the price and the people. Let us call only such absolute 
governments ; for it is idle to call a prince absolute, who has a 
powerfal hereditary aristocracy to check his power; and where 
corporate towns are to be found, having laws, to which they can ap- 
peal, it is absurd to call this a capricious despotism. 

In France, during the old government, a civil suit against the 
crown was not more extraordinary than in England, and the cause 
was'as' often gained by the subject as it is here; and it appears that 
we’ perhaps owe more to those fundamental laws, on which the 
judica? power is constructed, for the freedom we enjoy, than to the 
defence, or advantages we reap from the representatives of the people. 
A trial in the court of King’s Bench, with a jury, without disparage- 
méntto the house, is, perhaps, as sure a way of obtaining justice, as 
any @ther means which could be devised ; and in a simple monareby, 
a similar court of justice being established, it does not appear clear, 
that a prince would be so rash and foolish as to take any steps to 
overthrow it 


The British people are accustomed to look om every other nation 
but themselves as slaves; but in many, the personal freedom of 
individuals, under other governments on the continent, was very well 
secured, and in some cases even better than here: it must be allowed, 
howéver, that if the superiority be om our side, it is owing rather to 
the judicial constitution. The principle on which the laws are ad- 
ministered, end which is in itself a fundamental law, is more owing to 
theexertions of the tribunalists than toany superior watchfulness of the 
Howse 6f Commons ; bot will any one assert that the, administration 
of justice, or ary other human institution, bas a claim to absolute 
perfection’? Sicily is a monarchy; but if it groams uader i 


despotism. 


the lawyers. 


* Sook ie. chap. 4. 
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“Whenever we travel, and find a copntr 1 try well ine losed, well oftitivated, 
the people well clad and well’ lodged, we may, rest asanett,..shat. 
justice, both as it regards personal security apd, property, cammat-be 
so very ill administered, eve é ova. th t! PANE f building: abe 
clothing be different from our,own : we; to Fece lect that claat 
and the hiabits of the people, have moore, ue on, thera things then! 
any other cause. 9 id? ti 10 f 190 
Most of the states, to which we allude, "eaist a eens awd fe 
them but whai hiad’degenerated from their ofiginal ipwtirusionaseinae’ 
Tuscany, under the Grand Dukes, was ai syiking examplert 
freedom may exist in simple monarchies; that jts very, small, -ewtamt 
rendered it unable to defend itself i is not the faut of its govermménty) 
but an event to bé lamented.’ ‘But if the British government deviater 
from the spirit and intention of its institution, ‘or if its necesderdly 
inherent factions ‘destroy its énergy, who will, insure; itg in 
existence ? or will'‘any one be §0 blinded by prejudice, as,to- expect: 
that a government, which avows ‘one principle, and acts om 
can be considered as perfect? waTsve 
It is from the’ conviction we feel of the inconveniences of ,our 
present system, that'oné may be induced to consider, what aresthe 
desiderata to be found in monarchy? if the defects are more. easy ko 
be guarded against, than those under which we at present labory wily 
should we dread the abuse of the one more than that of the other } yon 
It does not seem to require any farther arguments to prove to theses 
who have ‘meditated on governments in. general, that monarehy; ir 
distinguished from despotism, by the monarch governing accordingyte, 
law; the despot, according to his ¢aprice alone. Thus, as ave shave, 
already observed, ‘it is essential to 4 tiouarchical government te have / 
tundamental laws, and that thesé bé immutable; for, if they didymat 
exist, they could not direct thé conduct of, the prince; his will alone... 
would be vubstituted® for them, and the government would be-dese 
poties » 1 wie 
Wherever; in wistaté, there exist et ee laws, and: gheythes- 
invariable and well known, the line is drawn -hetween freedom and 
slavery; and if the*mihistets‘of gowerih ent vi glate thet, th the pationy > 
have a just tight ‘tS aippeal fo'thé priniltive ‘compact, which is (tht: 
basieof ts;obediende®' Ndmittitig this teasonitig to be just, there bapys 
beens no! reason “hithert3' shown, why those lays whieb .insuretheo- 
personalifreedom of individuals} Sich’ as the hageas corpus, the. trial. 
by juryyythe formof witfants, We. ds they exist jn Bata, » pigbtasiue 
become fundamental. Paws fn'a’ ‘simple page ae _ Bhese oh af ae ys 
vo 


the basisy om whieh thé sovertign TANS his gut ig f ve 
is both :his duty and hid? cea is on le 

Ip monascliical govérat Py i afte eeeee ain 
be foumd qebvenh ecaieaia Vp ic tae sep in 
suctpas,y by: thectim iatiGay PoWer, ‘resem the Resigh ote 


constitution. Most of the monarchies ne the continent, which, within 
the last twenty years, have betraye ee external debility and 
interior corruption, and have cB en overthrown, from the 
NO. XXI. Pam. VOL. XI. 
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indifference and discontent of the people, may be considered under 
the following head: few of them have had fundamental laws, so 
precise, authentic, and permanent, that recourse could be had to them, 
ig all cases regarding the rights of individuals. 

A monarchy well ordered does not at all preclude the establishment 
of the principles of its constitution, nor the rule of its political govern- 
ment, the supports of freedom, nor the security of property. Neither 
@oes it hinder the promulgation of laws, nor the functions of those 

s, which are the depositaries of them ; the limits placed to the 
‘power of imposing these laws, and those to the faculty of remon- 
strance, the hereditary succession to the throne, and, in short, all that 
which constitutes the fundamental maxims of the government, might 
be ee ina code, or national register, where these great points 
might be formally inserted, clearly set forth, and immutably passed. 

In such asystem of monarchical rule, it does not appear that the 
people would be slaves, nor could the sovereign find among his subjects 
any set of men, either powerful or depraved enough to assist him in 
trampling on the rights of his subjects. As long as the judicial were so 
constituted, as to be separate from the regal power, how could the 
laws be set aside? and this seems to be the only method of destroying 

om. Montesquieu says, “ if ina monarchy the sovereign were 

himself to sit as judge, the constitution would be destroyed.” 

Many of the advantages of a monarchical government existed in the 
small state of Tuscany; the nation looked up with confidence to 
laws which they revered, and by which they abided with pleasure ; 
the prince acted according to them, and they were equally binding on 
him as on his people. 

Whatever may have been said by Whiggish travellers, who in former 
times visited regal France, it is well known that many of the advantages 
we have above described, were enjoyed by the people; and if the 

rtion of freedom felt in that country were not as perfect as might 

, it certainly did not result from a thirst of despotic power in the 
sovereign, but from a want of perfection in the laws, by which the 
freedom or happiness of the subject were secured. The parliaments 
of France had always influence enough in the state to represent any 
grievances which might have arisen, and it was never yet asserted, that 
the prince was so great an enemy to the welfare of the people, as to 
deny a remedy merely to prevent them from increasing that security or 
happiness. If, therefore, these parliaments made no representations of 
the kind, it could not be expected, that the king were to assume, that 
an evil existed which it was hrs business to remedy. 

Let ‘us now advert to the advantages, which a monarchy, such as 
has been described, bas over our boasted British constitution, as it exists 
in speculation. , 

Iv the first place, though it be equally held as a maxim, that the 
king can do no wrong, yét he was‘not so shielded in that respect from 
public censure as in'England ; he was also sensible he might do right. 

He was allowed and ddniitied! to have a faculty within bimself of 
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distinguishing right from wrong, which can hardly be said to be admit- 
ted, according to the fictitious theory of the British system. 

Feeling that he is not looked upon as an automaton, he was more 
likely to feel a pride, as well as a zeal, to act a great and a good part; 
and though it cannot be supposed that every prince'who succeeds will 
be « hero, yet, if he have the seeds of virtue within him, they will be 
developed. If he have those of vice, they may also spring up, but.the 
maxims and laws of the state, upheld by the. interests of the various 
classes, will oppose a sufficient barrier to the incroachments of des: 
potism. In England, we are so jealous lest our sovereign should be 
bad, that we deprive him of every incentive to be 

In a monarchy, the ministers, intrusted with the conduct of publig 
affairs, have full time to employ their minds in the discharge of thejy 
duty ; and, though they have the public opinion to preserve, and the 
approbation of the sovereign to obtain, they are free from the anxiety 
occasioned by a party ever ready to make their projects fail to the 
detriment of their country, rather than that they should acquire repu~ 
tation, Hence the factions, to which the British polity is so liable, 
have no place; the government is respeeted by all at home, and its 
agents abroad are chosen particularly on account of their talents, and’ 
not in order to secure a precarious and mercenary support from fae- 
tious individuals. Sey! 

Such a government alone can adopt fixed maxims of political con- 
duct; it can foresee events, and prepare for them; it is not a govern- 
ment whose movements are purely passive, as we: have shown the 
British to be, acting only from external impulse; it cau operate 
uniformly to a particular object, having, as it were, the initiative of its 
own movements within itself. Itis capable of that prudential secrecy, 
which, in war, as well as negociation, is highly essential to 
success; it obtains confidence abroad, because there are, no 
captious men, who often imprudently call for papers and documents 
to be made public; and by that means, while they create distrust 
towards the government, the safety of individuals is often cruelly 
sported with. What must the Spaniards think of the confidence 
they ought to repose in the British government, when it was daily 
expected, a party would come into power, who. would abandon the 
peninsula? Will they not say, “if the British government is not 
perfidious, surely it is so unstable, that we cap trust it no more than 
if it were professedly treacherous?” It has already been attempted, 
in the former part of this treatise, to show the ivconsistency and self 
counteracting principle of our polity : many will revert to the old idea, 
that all kings,are tyrants in their, hearts; it bas been demonstrated 
that itis neither,their interest, nor is.it very likely to be their inclina- 
tion ; and there is no farther answer to make. [t must, however, be 
stated, that the leaders of factions in popular governments have 
always been more prane,to the abuse of power than hereditary mo- 
narchs. If it is.asked, whether it would not be a, badge of the most 
abject. slavery to have taxes imposed, without..the consent of the 
different orders of the state, it may be answered that no such con- 
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dition is necessary to monarchy. And if it were, no monarch could 
ever have ventured, from his own authority, to impose as many as we 
have experienced in this.country since 1688; and while by this means 
a greater sum has been raised on this people than any other in pro- 
portion ever yet known, the factions, which have contended for power, 
have so perverted the expenditure of them, that the greater part may 
be literally considered as wasted. If Great Britain has been pro- 
sperous, rich, and powerful, during the above period, it has. been 
certainly in spite of these defects, and not in consequence of them. 

The advocates for the parliamentary system object to pure mo- 
narchy, by saying, “ We are ready to grant that while you have a 
great and good man at your head, monarchy may perhaps be the best 
of governments; and we may even allow that the chance may be in 
fayor of his merits, on the supposition of his being well instructed ; 
but, should that happen to fail, what remedy have you to offer in that 
case? it is then you would regret there were no parliament to oppose 
him, and your prince would enslave you without your being able to 
oppose one single barrier to his usurpation.” 

Let it first be remembered, thata violation of the fundamental laws 
of the monarchy by the sovereign is not so easy as is generally sup- 
posed, Ifthe public cry out against this breach of faith, by what 
means can he inforce it?) His army must stand by him, but it is com- 
posed of the nobility, gentry, and others of his empire: such an army 
would scarcely ever be the dupes of a depraved and wicked prince. 
Should he find other means to fly in the face of the law, and that it 
was submitted to at the moment, still such an act would never become 
a precedent; it would be unconstitutional, and it would be an anomaly 
in the practice of the government.‘ When a great representative 
assembly, by a vote, oversteps a fundamental principle, it receives a 
kind of sanction from the fiction carried with it, that it is the act and 
deed of the nation. If the public opinion declare against it, though 
every one sees that the assembly has ceased to be the people, yet the 
spirit of faction will support them, and that spirit will mask itself 
under the title of the people. The long parliament thus deprived the 
people of the trial by jury in cases of treason ; and they violated the 
articles of that very petition of right, which they had obtained from 

harles. 

, In comparing the two foregoing propositions, admitting them each 
to be fraught with their peculiar inconveniences, it seems much more 
easy to find redress in a monarchy, than in a popular government ; 
and for this reason—the Monarch stands alone. He sets himself 
against the laws, and the public opinion. As an individual, he has 
fewer means of resistance to the general will, thau an assembly, who 
ig to represent the nation, aud who call themselves the people. 

us the grossest acts of tyranny were committed by the National 


Jonvention in France, against that very people, in whose name they 


’ . Aristotle Polit.1, 3. cap. 10. Kx) A pura 32 Baciriny xal od rupayuny dia Traut 
THY airiow, OF yap Modiras QurAT Tova oarorg rods Bacsrais* Tov; de Tupawveu; Tenner. 
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Were promulgated. This sometimes divides the nation into two par- 
ties, and the most atrocious and profligate side with them; these 
assume, exclusively, the name of THE PEOPLE; the better'sort are 
reduced by that means to be no more than the meticks, or denizens, 
of Athens, without being citizens, by this preversion of terms. The 
acts of this party assume the semblance of law, founded on the fiction, 
that they still are what they were in the origin of their institution, and 
the very perversion of the constitution becomes the constitution itself. 
Evident as this fallacy may appear, it becomes seditious and tréason- 
able to utter it, and the evil becomes permanent; the consent of the 
people is thus assumed to overthrow that very unity of opinion, 
which they may cherish against it. 

In both cases above described,—that is, first—a Monarch” en 
deavouring to render himself a despot, or a body of representatives 
roundly asserting, “ We are the nation, and you are all nothing but 
individuals ;” all that can be observed is, that both the governments 
have degenerated from their origiual spirit, and that each government 
ought to be brought back to its own principle. 

In the one case, his successor may revert to the old system; but 
if the reigning Prince be obstinate, his subjects have no other resource, 
but in open resistance to his power. In the other case, is it to be ex- 
pected, that a body so constituted, as the assembly above described, 
will have the candor to confess, that they are not constitutionally 
what they announce themselves to be? They will be more obstinate 
than the Monarch above described ; and from their connexions in the 
provinces, will be much more difficult to reduce to terms. Indeed, 
in all such examples it will be found, that they have ever succeeded 
entirely to subdue the people, aid continue their career, until a 
military despot destroyed their power. 

History has furnished us with no example of the reform of a corrupt 
and tyrannical government, but either from intestine war, or conquest 
from without. Thus, the objection against a simple monarchy, because 
there is no remedy for its abuse, holds the same, but in a greater 
degree, against any other form. Each is borne with as long as pos- 
sible, and when the evil is at its greatest height, the nation ‘either 
rises against it, or, not having the means of so doing, sinks into abject 
degradation and misery. 

The great error of all statesmen has been, to imagine they could 
form a government to stand for ever. This is impossible ; for what- 
ever government be constituted, it will only remain what it was in- 
tended to be, until the principle, on which it is founded, ceases to 
actuate it. - 

From the above it appears, that a Prince, who tramples on the 
laws of his kingdom, is in greater danger of being reduced to retract, 
than such an assembly as has been described. The bulk of mankind 
may sometimes be too strong for the former; the latter will always 
find means to arm one portion of the nation against the other, and 
thus cause the greatest evils. Déespotism is less likely to take a deep 
rout, when introduced by a legitimate monarch, than when it is 
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brought forward by a combination of powerful oligarchs, who always 
find means to enslave their countrymen in detail. 

_ It appears from this reasoning, that the liberty of the subject may 
be as well secured in a monarchy, as in any other form of government; 
that to attribute the evils resulting fromthe degradation of that govern- 
ment, to the government itself, is fallacious. The abuse of the best 
of laws produces mischief, but the law is not to be blamed on that 
account. If we acknowledge a trial by jury to be an excellent institu- 
tion, ought we to assume, that it is bad, because it may be sometimes 
in the power of a bad man to pervert its beneficial purposes ? 

The theory of the British government, taken in the abstraet, is 
certainly one of the most sublime conceptions of the human mind. 
The objections to it, made here, are not under a supposition, that the 
practice once was what writers have described : had that ever been the 
case, it were more easy to propose a method of reducing it to its 
original principle. Hf any man deny this position, let him sa 
at what period the practice of the government coincided with the 
descriptions we have either from Blackstone, De Lolme, or Mentes- 
quieu, or any other writer: and if he do not choose to take any of 
these as the ideal model, let him tell us where it is to be found? It 
is to be, however, lamented, that, with all the security we enjoy under 
its protection, it should be subject to the glaring defects above 
pointed out ; and ifany one openly declare his doubts, that it ean be 
divested of them by increasing, rather than diminishing, the royal 
authority, he may be excused, unless bis adversaries are prepared to 
point out at what period, since 1688, it was ever free from them. 

In reasoning on the structure of governments, we are often apt to 
be carried away by the abstract reasoning of writers. Montesquieu, 
De Lolme, Adams, and others, dwell much on the necessity of divid- 
ing the legislative, from the executive, power; and the generality of 
readers take it into their heads, that this distinction really exists ! 

In republican governments, the law is made by the predominant 
faction ; these hold the offices under the government, and they 
exectte it. 

Great Britain, a new law is proposed in parliament; it passes 
| Houses, but it is presented to the King for his sanction. Until 
that is the case, it is not a law, though the parliament has approved 
it; and it is laid at the foot of the throne, rather as a prayer of the 
pation, assembled by their representatives, requesting that such be 
made a law; thus, by the fiction of the constitution, even here the 
ing appears the lawgiver, The real fact is, however, that according 
to the practice, the law passed and sanctioned is no other than the 
deed of the predominant faction. In both these cases, the legislative, 
and the executive power, seem by no means so distinguished as 
writers have told us. 

In France, the legislative power was no sooner assumed by the 
National Assembly, than the executive was transferred to them, and 
the throne was overturned.’ _ 


* See Dalrymple’s Memoirs, vol. IIT. p.8. 
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If, therefore, it be true, what most writers have told us, that the 
separation of the legislative, from the executive, power is the basis of 
all free governments, and that this predicament is no where to be 
found, in what does it consist ? 

Every State, and every form of polity, reposes entirely on certain 
fundamental maxims, on which the whole system rests, and from 
whence the spirit of its laws is derived. 

On these principles, the tenure of all property depends on the mode 
in which that is distributed ; it also constitutes a principal charac- 
teristic of the government. 

Ali these maxims have no other origin, than public opinion, ac- 
quired by circumstances, either of conquest, or colonisation ; of this 
truth, any one may be sensible, who has considered the nature of 
landed property in America, as it differs from that of England. 

The religion of the people contributes its share in conforming the 
character to this public opinion. All regulations, or laws, must 
depend on these maxims, for the power of the government depends 
on them. 

When the prejudices and habits of the nation are favorable to 
freedom, good laws may be enacted: when they are at variance with 
it, the best you could propose would be disregarded, or even rejected 
with indignation. 

Two opposite causes equally operate to the dissolution of govern- 
ments; the first, when the government deviates from the opinions 
and maxims on which it set out; the other, when the opinions and 
prejudices of mankind are so changed, as to leave the government 
without their support. In either of these cases, the government 
must, sooner or later, undergo a change, although it may for some 
time put off the evil hour by fictions of law, and other subterfuges. 

Before coming to a conclusion it is necessary to call the attention 
of the reader to some remarkable circumstances, which attend a 
British Prince. 

It is an essential point, first, that he be rational; that is, that he 
have the use of his understanding. Thus it would appear, that this 
presiding mind has functions to perform; and yet, according, to,the 
theory of the constitution, there is no one poiot in publie affgi 
where he is ever supposed to make use of it. So great is the jealousy, 
lest his mind should be expanded by liberal knowledge, that the heir- 
apparent is precluded, by the laws, from visiting other countries, that 
he may not, in his travels, imbibe principles of despotism; as if @ 
Prince of England, after having seen the advantages, which his kiig- 
dom enjoys from the freedom of the laws, would fall in love with the 
miserable desolation of Turkey or Morocco: the more you cramp 
his mind in youth, the more probably it will become irascible and 
tyrannical; particularly, if you cannot preveut flatterers from siif- 
rounding him. In this respect, while we endeavour fo form a Prineé, 
capable of presiding over a ftee people, we give him the same eduea- 
tion with those, who are to rule the most degenerate nations ! 

No reflexion is here tieant to be levelled at any one; but sufely, if 
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our Princes -feel attached to their country, it must be rather in spite, 
than in consequence, of the jealousy, with which we thus endeavour to 
lessen the sphere of their acquirements. 

Another very illiberal jealousy subsists against the Sovereign in 
this country, which can never do otherwise than give occasion to 
factious men to render the Sovereign odious to his subjects, and 
which is often maliciously used to that purpose—The outcry made 
against what is styled back-stair influence. 

Now it is clear, that we either consider the Sovereign as a rational 
being, or asa mere automaton ; if the latter, to what purpose does the 
constitution require, that he be neither a lunatic, nor an idiot? If 
the former, it seems somewhat paradoxical, that he should receive no 
light, no information, but what is given to him by a cabinet of men, 
chosen from a particular faction. This curious piece of refinement 
is in itself nugatory; for what does it signify, whether your Prince 
may have formed an opinion contrary to your own, from the advice 
he may have received from any gentleman, whom he may honor with 
his notice? or, whether he find reason to differ from you from what 
he has read in any author, ancient or modern? Would you prosecute 
a living author, (a dead one is out of your reach,) because your Prince 
were to adopt from his writings, a sentiment which might militate 
against your political views? This would be an excellent ground on 
which to overturn the liberty of the press, Would you prevent this, 
you had better pass an act to prevent him from ever learning to read, 
teaching him only to sign his name:! Now, it is clear, you cannot 
monopolise the mind of your sovereign by any other means. You do 
all you can to cramp his mind when young, and you wish to make a 
puppet of him when he is a King ! 

The thirst of power is at the bottom of all this: in order to govera 

more effectually in his name, it is laid down as a principle, that he is 
a tyrant at bottom; that he is watching every moment to deprive 
the people of their privileges; and in order to obviate this danger 
of your own creation, that it is highly proper he should be kept in a 
constant state of tutelage: and while no scope is given him for the 
display of virtue, or talents, you are astonished that he does not dis- 
play them! 
_ The heir-apparent cannot improve his mind by travel; he is not 
permitted to follow a military life; he cannot look into the state of 
the fleets, or armies ; he cannot interest himself about the revenues ; 
no foreign negociations are permitted to be shown him: to what 
purpose, then, can he employ his time, but for amusement? On 
acceding to the supreme power, if he is anxious on any point in public 
affairs, he cannot ask the opinion of any of his subjects, but those 
who may, perhaps, be the least of all acquainted with them, and who 
may feel a personal interest in keeping him as much as possible in 
the dark. , 

If, after so many exertions to deprive a Prince of those advantages, 
to which the noble youth of this country owe so much; and if a 
narrow education be the fittest method of depriving your Prince of 
every virtue, which can qualify him to reign over a free people, it must 
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surely be owing entirely to the superiority of his own mind, ripened 
by reading and reflection, if he still have advantages sufficient to 
absolve him from the insidious imputations, so artfully thrown upon 
him. 

The Emperor Joseph the Second conversed with all people, and was 
eager for information. He was, according to the English phrase, an 
ubsolute monarch. Yet his people, so far from having to reproach 
his memory with tyranny and oppression, are indebted to him for 
many institutions, which have rendered their condition more free and 
secure. But Joseph bad, in his youth, every opportunity of enlarging 
the sphere of his own mind ; and he had every incentive to do good 
to his subjects, not merely by the power he held, but also by the 
interest he felt as an hereditary Sovereign. 

How can we hope, in this country, ever to have these advantages ? 
Our principles have so much jealousy, lest a Prince should do harm, 
that we deny him the means, while endeavouring to prevent him from 
acquiring the science, of doing good. 

Surely it is more natural for one, who bas a permanent and here- 
ditary interest in any concern, to be more sincerely attached to it, than 
he, who is never sure of maintaining himself in the management of it 
for six weeks together ; and who, besides, as has been before observed, 
is so dependent on others for support, that in order to satisfy all his 
friends he is obliged to vitiate the execution of his own enterprises. 

The comparison made of a simple monarchy, such as has been 
described and the British government, is not intended with a view to 
its adoption in this country. It may, at any rate, serve to defend the 
cause of Monarchs, and to slow to those, who have allowed them- 
selves to be seduced by the declamations of pretended patriots, that a 
King is not such a monster, as men have generally supposed. 

if they consider the British government still as perfect, let them not 
murmur at the factions, which often serve to paralyse its actions. If 
they wish to remedy the growing evil of factions, they may now have 
less reason to apprehend evils, and more to increase their confidence 
in their legitimate Sovereign. 

The remarkable words of Thomas Windham, to his children, on his 
death-bed, in 1636, may very aptly conclude this Essay : 

“* My children, we have hitherto seen serene and quiet times under 
our last three Sovereigns ; but 1 must warn you to prepare for clouds 
and storms. Factions arise on every side, and threaten the tranquillity 
of your native country. But whatever may happen, do you faithfully 
honor and obey your Prince, and adhere to the crown. I charge you 
never to forsake the crown, though it should hang on a bush.”—See 
Hume's History, chap. 60. 

Had the people of this country been penetrated with these principles, 
what evils would not have been prevented ? 


*,* A remarkable instance of the public virtue of British faction, appears 
in the circumstance of the Marquis of Douglas’s mission to Russia ;—Oppe 
sition sending out an agent of their own to counteract the Minister. This 
trait, if true, must excite indignation, and under any other Government 
would have met with its deserts, viz—the Gallows. ‘ 
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To the Editor of the Pamphleteer, London. 
Sir, Prague, June 1, 1817. 


T save no hesitation in using your permission to insert in 
your work an answer to certain calumnious attacks upon the 
conduct of the Duke of Otranto, contained in one of the 
articles of a former number. I will candidly tell you what 
I know of that celebrated man. 

We studied together ;—the revolution separated us, he 
entered upon public business and I emigrated. I regularly 
corresponded with him until he became sufficiently power- 
ful to procure my return to my native country.—I found 
him as I had left him; a good friend, a good husband, 
and a kind relation. I long desired to speak to him of his 
political career, concerning which the Journals were full 
of contradictions, their language having varied accordingly 
as he was in favour or in disgrace. One day, perceiving 
my eagerness, ‘‘I have not,’ says he, “lost the habit 
which you formerly knew me to possess; I have kept an 
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account of every transaction of my life; read these two’ 
books, and afterwards we will have as much conversation” 
upon the contents as you think proper.” 

As these precious notes form at present the ground-: 
work of his Memoirs which are about to be printed, the 
public will be enabled to judgethem. _I saw with pleasure,” 
that if my illustrious friend had been guilty of faults, he was’ 
capable of detecting and correcting them, that his mind had) 
never bent but to the pressure of the times. I could wish 
these notes to be published in the form in which they were 
when I read them; by the polishing of the style they will 
gain’ but little, and will lose much. I regret that I am 
not possessed of his superior talent for giving all the 
explanations to which they led. Never did I read a better 
course of moral and political instruction. 

The outcries of every party in France against the Duke 
of Otranto, are truly wonderful. Nothing makes any 
impression on his opposers ; neither his past services, nor the 
uniform character of moderation and generosity which he 
displayed under every system, throughout a long and pain- 
ful administration, can find any favour with them. 

This excessive irritation is however to be accounted for : 
the credit enjoyed by the Duke of Otranto during the 
later stages of his political career was immense ; the hopes 
of all the nation rested on him, and they find themselves in 
some measure disappointed ; each individual had cherished 
illusions which every day’s experience dissipates and de- 
stroys. 

Reasonable men call to mind that the evils which they en- 
dure were foreseen and constantly pointed out by the Duke 
of Otranto, and that the only cause of his retirement from 
office was the refusal on the part of Government, to second 
his efforts for their prevention: those who suffer passion to 
get the better of their reason, in their inability to trace their: 
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misfortunes to any other source, make him the object of 
all their complaints, on him they heap their accusations, 
They blame him for every thing which he did, and still 
more for that which he did not. 

In the eyes of some the capitulation of Paris was 
treason.—Although' that capitulation was the result of 
the joint deliberations of a council of all the leading military 
characters, they attribute it to him alone. Far from giving 
him credit for having prevented a useless effusion of blood, 
for having saved Paris from destruction, for having 
exposed himself to the first shock of a reaction for the 
salvation of those who would have been its victims; they 
blush not to charge him with having given up France to 
Foreigners. The restoration of the Bourbons they add is 
the fruit of his negociations, Neither the force of events, 
nor his disgrace, nor his exile, nor his proscription, nothing 
in fine can convince the ignorant, the empty, the preju- 
diced mind. It is easier to blame than to reason. 

In the eyes of another party, the moderation of the Duke 
of Otranto is considered as perfidy; his courageous advising 
of an amnesty, as a triumph to the Buonapartists; the 
reports which he published to gain the public opinion to 
side with the king in opposition to those who invaded his 
authority under a pretence of better providing for the de- 
fence of the throne, are adduced as the manifestoes of 
personal ambition. Not content with inveighing against 
his. past life, even his resignation is made the subject of their 
reproaches. They say that in his retreat he forgets to de- 
fend the interests of society ; that he consults his ease rather 
than his fame; that silence is a crime in a man who has 
often displayed such lofty views, and such strength of 
character: they attack him even in the bosom of his 
family, they inquire into the age of his children, they ask 
for what profession he designs them ; they would wish to 
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ascertain if they be sensible of the obligations imposed on 
them by the name of their father. Do they not know that 
the annals of these later times present us with heroes.of 
their age in the military profession ? 

The children of the Duke of Otranto cannot surely do 
better than profit by the living lessons which they have 
under their eyes, than gather from his lips the noble 
inheritance of his great, his important precepts,—than peruse 
with him the narrative of events which they themselves 
have witnessed, events so strangely perverted, so distorted, 
that one hardly knows which most to admire, the falsehood 
of the writer, or the listlessness of the readers so feeble in 
their reprobation of such a narrative. To the children of 
the Duke of Otranto aboye all men does the truth of the 
aphorism of Pope apply, which is taken for a motto to the 
immortal work of Cabanis, 


“ The proper study of mankind, is man.” 


The factions will never forgive the Duke of Otranto ; 
they know that from him they must expect no compromise, 
that they can never regain his good opinion, and that he 
views as the commencement of anarchy, the attempt. to 
establish the claims of pride in the place of the law. One 
answer of his, which I heard, I shall never while I live 
forget. A person sought to excuse by the plea of excess 
of zeal, a rather disrespectful sally against a proclamation 
of the king—* Reserve,” says the Duke of Otrantoto him, 
“‘your zeal, for your obedience.” 

It appears to me that Henry the 4th. would have felt the 
value of such a minister, and that most particularly his 
incorruptible good faith would have prevented him, after 
having laid claim to his services, from sacrificing such a 
man to a faction. 


* The atrocious fable whigh has -been founded. upon the 
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death of Captain Wright, and which you published in the 
number of the Pamphleteef which appeared on the 18th 
March, is absurd. What interest could the French 
Government have in ridding itself of so unimportant a 
personage ? The moral character of the Duke of Otranto is 
in itself a sufficient refutation of all these senseless and 
groundless aspersions of malevolence. 

It is a lamentable circumstance, that at this day courage 
should be wanting to do justice to his administration ; 
whatever it may have been, I will not join in the unjust 
and ungrateful invectives of the parties who flattered him 
whilst he rendered them service, and calumniate him now 
that he no longer possesses the power of so doing ; never 
did I feel for him a more profound esteem or a more tender 
attachment. 

I hope the printing of his Memoirs will clear up 
the doubts of honest men, and silence those who have 
no other feelings than prejudice and hatred. As to the 
idle talkers, no hope remains of quieting them, since they 
hear nothing, and their self-love admits of no gratification 
equal to that of having the last word. 

Ina future letter I shall enter somewhat at large into 
the question whether the Duke of Otranto could have 
opposed the march of the allied forces and kept them out 
of Paris. It is very clear, to me at least, that with the 
regular troops he could not, for the chiefs of the army and 
Napoleon himself: did fot think it possible: his abdication 
is a satisfactory proof that he had no hope left. It is said 
the Duke might have roused the nation to rise against the 
Foreigners ;—but the wounds inflicted by the failure of 
Napoleon were yet bleeding, and the Foreigners seemed to 
promise help rather than oppression. The present moment 
is every thing with the people. 

I shall next inquire ‘Whether the Dike of Otranto “ie 
served his country better by accepting the ministry under 
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Louis XVIII, than he would by retiring from office. By 
his acceptance of office he has been enabled to soothe at 
least the rage of the victorious against the vanquished 
party; he had moreover a chance, he might reasonably 
hope, to induce the Bourbons to recognise and regard as 
sacred the interests of the great body of the nation, for 
that would have been the best step they could have taken 
towards establishing themselves on a solid foundation. 

In opposing with firmness and courage a system of 
moderation to the exterminating doctrine which was 
preached up against those who were styled Buonaparists, 
he was equally useful to the Royalists and to those who 
had grown up under the Revolution. It is evident that he 
was not actuated by personal ambition in charging himself 
with the administration ; had he been ambitious, he could 
have forwarded his views better. His enemies have not 
been able to charge him with making conditions for himself; 
nor can they refuse the justice of acknowledging that he 
preferred proscription to serving a party whom his con- 
science disapproved. 

Had the Duke of Otranto withdrawn from office on 
resigning the presidency of the government, it is impossible 
to say what might have happened; the exasperation and 
blind rage of party were at their height. Let us call to 
mind what was said in the chamber of deputies, and what 
has been revealed to us of the combination of the secret 
committees. Meantime the first transports of violence 
were over, the passions seemed to have subsided, and the 
sword was returned to its scabbard. I have heard the 
Duke of Orranto reproached with the formation of that 
chamber ; I will state how it was named, in spite of his 
opposition. A peer of France, bett r skilled in oratory 
than in the art of government, affirms that the Duke would 
have been much embarrassed in appearing taere. ‘This 

NO. XXI. Pam. VOL, XI. H 
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brings to my recollection another circumstance of his life, 
which was related to me by Messrs. Malouet and Cazalés. 
He arrived at the post of minister of the general police in 
the time of the republic; he had filled that of embassador at 
Milan, and at the Hague, and had occasion there to combat 
the dreadful doctrines of anarchy; his sentiments had 
displeased the constitutional club which was established at 
Paris, and which, though more moderate than the ancient 
Jacobins, overawed the government. 

Several members of that club affirmed in a similar manner 
that the Duke would be afraid to appear there. The only 
answer they received was, their finding next morning the 
doors of their place of meeting closed up,—and they were 
never opened afterwards. 

Had the plan of the Duke of Otranto been followed 
when he proposed it, the party called the Ultras would 
never have been formed, and France would not have been 
torn by factions. 


I am, Sir, with the greatest respect, &c. 


Le CHEVALIER DE LA RocHE St. ANDRE. 
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Preliminary Observations. 


Tn contradiction to specious arguments and gloomy predictions, it 
has now been proved, by nearly nineteen years experience in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain; that paper money answers 
every purpose of specie, a8 a circulating medium ; and that with- 
out any inconvenience ; nay even with considerable advantage to 
the Nation ! 

In the able and laborious work * On the Wealth, Power and 
Resources of the British Empire,” the author says: « All must 
agree, that from the period when the National Bank was restrained 
from issuing specie there has been a progressive prosperity, and a 
self-evident increase of wealth manifested ; not only by the ease 
and facility with which the immense loans have been obtained for 
the exigencies of the state, which had not been experienced in an 
equal degree before that period; but also by the more general 
diffusion of apparent wealth among the middling as well as the 
higher classes of society; who, notwithstanding the accumulation 
of taxes, and the unexampled high prices of all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, have both in their habitations and mode of living 
exhibited appearances, which indicate an accession of property, 
progressively increasing within the last sixteen years, which was 
not obvious during the same period anterior to 1797.” 
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In favor of paper money it may also be asserted as a truth, that 
Supposing the commerce of a nation to require.......... 
millions ef cash to perform the office of a medium of exchange ; 
if that nation has the specie, and can establish the credit of the like 
sum in paper, the specie will no longer be wanted to perform the 
office of a medium 3; but may be turned into stock in trade, and the 
commerce of the nation thereby increased.—For instance : it may 
de employed in the purchase of the commodities of the eastern to 
be sold in the western part of the world ; and the contrary : from 
which traffic a profit may be drawn to the nation exceeding the 
interest ; besides employing its ships and seamen.—Or it may be 
let out at interest to foreign nations. 

This theory is also corroborated by the author already quoted, 
who says— The exchange of property through a circulating 
medium composed of the precious metals, is perfectly impractica- 
ble, independent of the almost incalculable expence of it to the 
nation : first, from the capital which must be sunk and rendered 
totally unproductive, which might otherwise give vigour and 
energy to productive industry: and second, by the loss which 
must arise from deterioration by sweating and by wear.—To the 
saving of this capital, although not hitherto obvious, Great Britain 
is indebted for much of that wealth by which she has been dis- 
tinguished beyond rival nations.”* 

The great advantage therefore of a paper circulating medium, 
seems evidently proved both by reason and experience. Yet the 
throwing a great additional sum into immediate circulation, would 
probably raise a little the price of commodities ; in the same man- 
ner as if the like sum was suddenly dug out of new mines and 
converted into coin. But in the present state of the country, the 
advantages of an extensive paper currency are demonstrable.— 
Suppose twenty millions of paper money to be issued in Great 


* Gold and silver become merchandize, as metals; and are therefore unfit 
for a circulating medium; being liable to vary so much in real value, as 
frequently to induce the melting and sending such metallic coin out of the 
country, as merchandize :. thereby depriving the state of even the quantity of 
currency, that should exist in it, as a necessary instrument for its internal 
commerce, manufactures, &c. and obliging the government to be continually 
on its guard in making, and executing, at a great expence, laws to prevent 
tis injurious exportation. 
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Britain, with the authority of government, by which twenty 
millions of gold comes to be exported to the rest of Europe for 
commodities. —This increases the gold, through all the other parts 
of Europe, twenty millions ; and affects the price of commodities 
only in proportion of twenty millions to the whole commodities of 
Europe: It therefore constitutes the amount of the disadvantage : 
But the advantage to Great Britain consists in the profit of the 
WHOLE TWENTY MILLIONS, which she exclusively enjoys. 


The foregoing premises being admitted, it is proposed to 
government to raise supplies in a way, that far from being onerous 
to the nation, shall on the contrary be serviceable ; by tending to 
the increase of agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and national 
improvements of every description: at the same time that these 
Supplies will enter the public coffers, without taxation. 

The scheme projected for effecting this, differs essentially from 
any former modes of raising money in this country ;' in as much 
as it is founded on a plan by which the government becomes the 
lender instead of the borrower ; and consequently receives interest, 
instead of paying interest ! 


PLAN. 


1. Government shall cause to be passed an act for the fabrica- 
tion (with all due stipulations and precautions to prevent coun- 
terfeits) of ......... . millions* of paper money, in bills or 
notes for various sums from ZL... . tol. . . . . said paper mo- 
ney to be made a legal tender in all cases whatsoever in the United 


* In several of the former British colonies in North America a nearly simi- 
lar. plan, on a small scale, was adopted about the year 1739,—and 
was attended with the greatest success and advantage to those colonies; by 
rapidly increasing their settlements and commerce. 

2 Twenty or 25 millions may be sufficient to begin with: but no doubt» 
in a few years, 50 or 60 millions might be issued without inconvenience > 
and even with considerable advantage to the state. 
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Kingdom of Great Britain ; and the counterfeiting the same made 
felony of death. 

2. The money thus created, to be emitted only on loans and 
prior mortgages, on unencumbered freehold‘ estates in the United 
Kingdom, of double the value of the sum so lent: Said loans to 
be for a term of not less than one year, nor exceeding ten years ; 
and at an interest of five per cent. per ann. : payable half yearly : 
Moreover, one tenth of the principal to be reimbursed at the expira- 
tion of each year, (if the loan is for 10 years, and in like proportion 
for other terms), and loaned out again onj the same conditions, for 
a limited number of years ; or till it may suit government to stop 
renewing said loans; and thereby calling in and destroying said 
paper money. 

3. The interest only arising from this emission of paper cur- 
rency, to be applied to the public service. 

4. The bills or notes forming this emission to be styled and 
called MORTGAGE NOTES, as being essentially such. 

5. That for the more easy ascertaining the clearness of titles, 
a separate act shall be passed, to oblige the recording of all convey- 
ances, mortgages, &c. throughout the United Kingdom: as is 
already practised in Middlesex, Yorkshire, Scotland; the West 
Indies, France, and the United States of America.* 

6. That for the purpose of carrying this plan into execution, 
and managing the same; there shall be established in London, The 
General Loan Office, to be directed by commissioners appointed 
by government. And in each county town, an agent, or a 
subordinate loan office, to receive the interest and instalments 
falling due in each county ; and forward the applications made 


' Under proper restrictions and precautions, this might be extended to 
cony-hold and leasehold estates. 

2 This may be made another considerable source of public revenue, at the 
same time that it would be of the greatest public utility; as tending to pre- 
serve clear and indisputable titles, and preventing fraud and imposition. 

By the frequent failure of the Country banks who have issued notes; 
paper money, as it is at present constituted, is likely to lose public confidence. 
Government by assuming its privilege in this respect, aud preventing all 
circulation of notes to bearer, but such as emanate directly from its own 
authority, (similar to the coin of the realin) would re-establish a suitable 
confidence, to the great advantage and security of the nation; as well as 
benefit to the public treasury. 
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for loans in .such counties, with appropriate observations, to the 
Commissioners of the General Loan Office in London ; who are to 
be alone authorized to direct and superintend the whole concern, 
relative to the fabrication, emission, and loaning the said paper 
money, agreeably to law. 

7. That to prevent the evil that might attend an over quantity 
of paper currency being issued, government is to proceed by 
degrees in authorizing the emission of the same; and thus pru- 
dently feel the proportion necessary, which it could not previously 
calculate. ‘The course of exchange with foreign countries, will 
also be an additional means of regulating emissions. 

8. And still more effectually to prevent an over quantity being 
extant at any one time, government to allow an interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per ann. for all sums lodged in the several Joan 
offices, during the time the owner suffers it to remain there. By 
this means the due proportion of money that should be current 
will find its Jevel, and will adapt itself, from time to time, to the 
wants of the country, the occasions of commerce, &c. 

9. The Commissioners of the General and County Loan 
Offices, to take an oath and give security for the due and faithful 
execution of their respective offices; and account annually. 





—_——_— 


{ A detailed account of the method of carrying this plan into 
execution, is annexed, and some new devices and contrivances, 
for preventing or immediately discovering counterfeits of the 
mortgage notes, will be given separately, should the plan be adopt- 
ed, in whole or in part. 

Some of these are of such a nature, and require so many dif- 
ferent and able artists to execute them, as to render successful for- 
geries impracticable. This can never be the case in respect to 
metallic coin.] 


Some of the advantages resulting from the foregoing plan, if 
properly executed, would probably be : 


1. That one half of the real value of the freehold estates of the 
United Kingdom, might be converted into active capital ; thereby 
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furnishing the country at large with a medium of trade, and of a 
kind that could not to any purpose be exported or haarded to the 
injury of the state (as is the case with specie); at the same time one 
of the most secure ;—each bill or note being, in fact, a fractional 
part of a mortgage, on real estate of double its value ! 

2. ‘The present Bank of England notes are ssid not generally 
to circulate above 30; or 40 miles round the capital: Whereas 
the proposed mortgage notes, from their peculiar nature, and 
acknowledged security; as well as their being a legal tender in all 
cases, to the revenue and to individuals; would necessarily have 
an universal circulation, through the United Kingdom. 

$. From the foregoing peculiarities and advantages relative 
to the mortgage notes, they would soon in all probability render 
useless the present country bank notes; which ought moreover, 
for the security of the public at large, to be prohibited by an act 
of the legislature ; and the profits of those banks and bankers, to 
be only of the same nature as those of the private bankers of the 
capital. By this means the circulation of the government paper, 
(the mortgage notes) would be immediately increased and extended, 
‘and the many evils and distresses prevented, which are well 
known to arise from the frequent failure of the provincial bankers, 
(who circulate their own notes, without any pledge of solidity to 
the public).” Wealth and Resources of the British Empire. 

4. This secure, abundant, and universal circulating medium, 
(as well from itself as the manner of issuing it,) will extend 
national improvements of all kinds, by enabling all proprietors of 
unencumbered estates, to borrow with facility, free of any extra- 
ordinary expence, and on legal intetest, one half of the real value 
thereof: And as no doubt there will be numerous applicants for 
such easy, equitable, and beneficial loans ; money will thereby be- 
come plenty in the country, with all its attendant advantages. 

5. A great annual sum, and continually increasing (as the 
advantages of the operation become more sensible) will arise to 
government for interest (as also for stamps); which, after deduct- 


' Paper money, of any description, ought only to be fabricated and issued 
under tbe immediate authority, and in the name of the sovereign or stale, 
who ought to be its surety. (See contra.) 
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ing charges, may be considered as a permanent and offective 
revenue to the state. 

6. A considerable profit will also arise to government from the 
wearing, and in many instances total loss, of a great many of the 
notes for small sums ; (as is found to take place with the Bank of 
England notes) sufficient perhaps to defray the expences of the 
County Loan Offices, &c. to which certain fees of office will also 
be attached. . 

7. In short, government will derive all the advantages which the 
chartered and country banks have hitherto enjoyed, ' to the extent 
of the proposed emission of paper money ; at the same time that 
both government and the public will have a far superior security 
for such emission: since no money is to be issued but through the 
medium of mortgages. : 


"It has been asserted that the increase of the Bank of England profits, 
by the increased circulation of their paper since the Restriction Act passed 
in 1797, nearly amounts to700,000/. annually !! Why should not the govern- 
ment, consequently the nation, derive this great advantage? The right of 
coining money is a prerogative of Masrsty.—Bodin (in his Republic, book i. 
chap. 10.) relates that Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, having granted 
this privilege to the Duke of Prussia, in the year 1543, the states of*the 
country caused a decree tu be passed, in which it was asserted—* that the 
king conld nor grant that privilege; it being inseparable from the crown.” 
Ought not the right of making and issuing paper money, in the form of nanx 
NOTES; Or any other circulating medium ; to be equally a prerogative of the 
crown, andalso unahenable? Andcan there be a more favorable occasion 
of exercising that right, when the nation is now accustomed to paper 
money, is sensible of the many advantages attending it, and is in want of an 
increased circulating currency ?—Should it however be deemed impolitic or 
unjust to interfere ut this time in so great a degree with the profits of that 
useful corporation, the Bank of England; might not this ohjection be done 
away, by employing the Bank itself to issue and receive the mortgage notes, 
on a commission ; or by otherwise modifying the plan? The restraining the 
Bank of England from issuing a larger amount of notes, than they issued 
previous to 1797, when they paid in specie, would be no infringement of their 
charter; as it was granted on the express condition “ that they should be 
prepared at all times to exchange gold and silver cvin of the realm for their 
notes.” Nor would it probably be considered any hardship, since on resum- 
ing the payment in specie, they will find it necessary, for their own safety, 
to reduce their circulation ;—which, without the proposed issue of mortgage 
notes, would prove a serious inconvenience to the public. 
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8. From the facility and equity attending this mode of obtaining 
loans on mortgage from Government, it is probable the preference 
will in most cases be given to it; consequently the greatest part 
of the money hitherto loaned out on mortgage, by individuals, not 
finding that employment, will in all likelihood be placed in the 
public funds. This will of course keep up their value: a circum- 
stance generally favorable to government and advantageous to the 
nation. 

9. Finally, this scheme while it confers upon the country a 
great public convenience, tending to invigorate agriculture, trade, 
and manufactures ; will produce the same result as if an actual 
tax was imposed to the extent of the sum thus raised by interest ; 
but which, instead of being felt as a burthen, will confer a benefit; 
since he who actually pays the interest, must be supposed to have 
more than an equivalent in the use of the principal.—And this 
mode of raising a revenue, will in effect spread itself more equally 
on all property; perhaps more so than any thing in the shape of a 
real tax that can be invented ; since every one that has the money 
in his hands, does from the time he receives it, to the time he pays 
it away, virtually pay the interest for it : the first borrower having 
received the value of it, (to use for his own profit) when he parted 
first from the original sum. Thus the rich, who handle most 
money, will in reality pay most of this tax-equivalent ; while at 
the same time it will extend over the whole population of the 
country ; and in this view it cannot fail to be extremely produc- 
tive to Government. 

Taking the medium of the emission and circulation at only 40 
millions, the annual revenue to Government will be two millions ; 
(and this without taxation.) But in a few years, with the suppres- 
sion of the issuing of Country Bank Notes, in all. probability, it 
would far exceed that sum ! 

If this plan could be extended to Ireland, the North American, 
and West India Colonies, it is believed it would prove a consi- 
derable accommodation to those countries, and greatly facilitate 
remittances to Great Britain—It would of course proportionably 
increase the projected revenue. 
ist Feb. 1816. 
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P.S. The contemplated payment of specie by the Bank of Eng- 
land, will unquestionabiy have the effect of diminishing their 
paper circulation; which, with the circulation of specie, will have 
the practic.! effect of rendering both inadequate to the demand of 
the country : and the failure of so many of the Country Banks, as 
have and are likely to take place, must also greatly reduce the 
general provincial circulation of paper money ; which will be fur- 
ther reduced, by the solvent Country Banks being compelled to 
follow the example of the Bank of England, by paying also in 
specie: the result of which will be, @ general scarcity of the ctr- 
culating medium; and a consequent want of accommodation to 
the farmer, merchant, manufacturer and others, by means of 
discounts ; which cannot fail to produce universal distress; and, 
it is to be feared, a general convulsion in public credit ! This dis- 
aster, which may be fairly anticipated in the present circumstances 
of the country, it is presumed would find complete relief by car- 
trying into immediate execution the proposed plan, of issuing 
money on loan and mortgage. 

During the different crises of commercial distress which have 
occurred in the last 25 years, it was found necessary to issue ex- 
chequer bills on loan, for the relief of the manufacturing and other 
interests, which may probably soon be called for again: but the 
necessity of resorting to such an expedient would probably be su- 
perseded by this projected finance scheme being timely and pro- 
perly carried into execution ; with such modifications and amend- 
ments, as superior information may point out. 

Finally, considering the proposed mortgage notes as a substi- 
tude for metallic coin, the saving that would accrue from the 
deterioration or diminution of the weight of metal, (unavoidable 
from the use of coin) and the profit arising from the usual loss of 
many of the smaller notes ; would more than repay the whole ex- 
pences of the proposed administrations and establishments, for 
carrying this plan into execution : and independent of the general 
and particular advantages, previously stated ;- the nation, by avail- 
ing itself of this substitute for the precious metals, would save the 
interest and compound interest on an amount of bullion equal to 
that of the sum issued in paper. This, when calculated for a con- 
siderable term of years, will be found an object of great mag- 
nitude! 
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Suppose gold coin issued to the amount of = - 





Loss in 28 years - 2 = = 
Loss in 42 years m . . ‘ 


Loss m 56 years - - - - 
Deterioration in wear, sweating, &c. in the 
course of 56 years (supposed) - ; 
Loss of specie by various causes, in the _ 
&c. &c. (suppose) - - ° 


Total 


Deduct original capital 


Remains amount of loss in 56 years, by the 
useofGorp Coin -_ - 
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£ 40,000,000 
The loss on 14 years compound interest would be 40,000,000 


80,000,000 


160,000,000 





320,000,000 


640,000 ,000 
1,000,000 





1,000,000 


642,000,000 
40,000,000 


} £602,000,000 


Suppose mortgage notes to be issued to the amount of £40,000,000 


the result would be, 


Gain by compound interest in 14 years - 
Ditto in 28 years - 
Ditto in 42 years - 
Ditto in 56 years - 


Gain by notes lost, burnt, or destroyed by 
various accidents in the course of 56 years 


40 millions in MortTGace Nores, during 
56 years - - - . » ° 


Gain by abstaining from the use of the ing} 


Total amount of gain, on the substitution nt 


sum of 40 millions in Gotp Corn, during 
the same period ; (as stated above)- - 


Total gain to the nation by the pen sys- 
tem in fifty-six years - - 








40,000,000 
80,000;000 


160,000,000 


320,000,000 





1,000,000 


321,000,000 


602,000,000 


} £923,000,000 


— = _--——_ 
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[N. B. Nothing is charged for fabrication on either side, being 
supposed to be nearly equal.) 

Thus the circulation of only forty millions of mortgage notes, 
in preference to gold coin, would produce a difference of four 
millions yearly to the advantage of the nation; and an aggregate 
benefit in 56 years, of the enormous sum of nine hundred and 
twenty-three millions! ! 

Ist March, 1816. 


Proposed Method of carrying into execution the projected Finance 
Scheme of a GENERAL Loan Orrice. 


There shall be established in London, the GENERAL LOAN 
Orrict ; the business of which shall be conducted by Five Com- 
missioners (to be styled the Commissioners of Loans) assisted by 
one or more able Conveyancers, and one or more experienced 
Solicitors, Land Surveyors and Appraisers, specially attached 
to said office ; together with a principal Secretary, and the 
necessary number of Clerks. ‘There shall also be attached to 
the General Loan Office, a certain number of Inspectors, (to be 
styled Loan Office Inspectors.) 

There shall likewise be established in each County Town of the 
United Kingdom, a subordinate Loan Office, (to be denominated 
the —— County Loan Office) to be managed by a County 
Commissioner of Loans, assisted by a Conveyancer, a Surveyor and 
Appraiser, a Secretary, and one or more Clerks according to the 
extent of said County. 





The business of the GENERAL Loan Orrice fo consist of, 


1. The taking the orders of government for fabricating and 
signing the paper money authorized by law; and denominated 
Mortgage Notes. . 

[To facilitate change, and render a very small quantity of 
silver coin ifecessary for that purpose; it is proposed to make 
notes for one pound—one pound, five shillings—one pound, ten 
shillings, and one pound, fifteen shillings :—by which means, with 
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Jive shillings of small change, any fractional sum can be com- 
pleted.] 

2. The emitting the said paper money on loan and mortgage, 
in conformity to the law passed for that purpose; and in the 
proportions directed by government, who are to control the 
same. 

3. The causing to be kept regular accounts of said emissions, 
(according to the amounts ordered by government from time to 
time) the numbers of the notes, and their respective denomina- 
tions. 

4. The communication and correspondence with the several 
County Loan Offices, in the United Kingdom; over which the 
General Loan Office is to preside. 

5. The receiving from time to time from the County Loan 
Offices, their reports of applications made to them for Loans, in 
their respective Counties ; and the state and value of the property 
offered to be mortgaged, as security for said Loans; supported 
by the report of the County Surveyor and Appraiser thereon, and 
that of the County Conveyancer, respecting the title, &c. &c. 
together with the observations and remarks on the whole, by the 
County Commissioner of Loans. 

6. To receive, examine, and enregister the amount of instal- 
ments, or interest reported by the County Commissioners, to have 
been paid in their respective offices, from time to time, by the 
borrowers; as also that of the principal, when repaid into 
said offices. 

7. Finally to superintend all the other parts of the administra. 
tion and execution of the Loan-Office plan. 


The business of the County Loan Orrices will be, 


1. To receive and consider the several applications for money on 
Joan and mortgage, in their respective Counties; and keep a 
register of the same, according to the order of time in which they 
are made; adding the sum desired on loan, and the security 
proposed. 

2. If said proposal appears satisfactory, to cause to be 
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valued the security offered :—the validity of the title to be examin- 
ed :—and afterwards to report on the whole, to the Commissioners 
of the General Loan Office, and await their instructions and orders 
on the subject. 

$. When a Loan is approved and authorized by said Com- 
missioners of loans, to receive from them the sum to be so loan- 
ed; topay the same to the parties borrowing, and take charge of 
the security deeds ; which are to be executed per ¢riplicata, (being 
printed with blanks for this special purpose.) One set thereof to 
remain executed in a bound book, to be kept in the County Loan 
Office ; another set to be transmitted to the General Loan Office ; 
and the third to be delivered to the mortgager (for his information) 
with the time and proportion of the several payments falling due, 
(both of the interest and instalments) distinctly written thereon. 
For all which, certain fixed fees to be paid by the mortgager. 

[It is to be noted, that the mortgager, if able, may pay the 
whole or any part exceeding the instalments fixed, at any time 
within the term ; and a proportionate deduction of interest shall 
be allowed him. But that when any borrower fails in payment of 
his instalments on the day fixed, he is to be charged with interest 
on the instalment, till paid: otherwise the office would be preju- 
diced by not having the principal to let out anew, and the interest 
to answer public purposes. So much of such interest on the 
instalments, is to be called broken interest; and is to make a 
separate article in the accounts. Its quantity is proved from the 
back of each mortgage ; (the time when the instalments were due 
appearing there) and also in the day-book and ledger. This 
broken interest to be applied to the same uses with the interest 
on the loans, being equally a profit to government. } 

4. The County Commissioners, besides issuing the money sent 
to them by the Commissioners of Loans, are also to exchange 
notes too much worn for circulation ; and for which, a particular 
sum of new notes is to be allotted. 

5. To keep separate accounts of all sums deposited in the 
several County Loan Offices (agreeably to plan), and the reimburse- 
ment of the same with interest due thereon, at 4 per cent. per 
annum, ‘The same to be included in their monthly reports to, the 
Commiss:oners of the General oun Office. 
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[With respect to deposits, a checqued receipt is to be given 
every person depositing money in the County Loan Offices, express- 
ing the sum deposited, the time when the interest is to commence 
(which it is proposed shall not be till one month after date, in 
order to allow time for the employment of the same), the time the 
deposit money is to be repaid, to the person named, or to orfler, 
on producing the receipt ; when a counter receipt is to be given 
on the same paper, acknowledging the repayment of the principal 
with interest. These receipts and counter receipts, will be 
vouchers for the truth of the book accounts of the sums paid for 
interest. ] 


Functions of the Inspectors. 


To visit from time to.time the respective County Loan Offices 
in the United Kingdom, and inspect the Acts, Books, &c. of the 
same, as often as they shall be directed so to do, by the Commis- 
sioners of the General Loan Office: and to report to them the 
state of the. said County Loan Offices; their management &c. &c. 
that in case of any misconduct, or delinquency, proper steps may 
be immediately resorted to for remedying the same. 

{When the accounts of the County Loan offices, are to be 
inspected or settled, the respective County Commissioners will be 
charged with the loan money, put into their hands from time to 
time ; and discharge themselves by producing authorized mort 
gages for the whole, or for part; and the remainder, if any, in 
mortgage notes. ‘They will be charged with the exchange money, 
and discharge themselves by producing torn notes for part, and the 
remainder unexchanged. They will be charged by the account of 
interest and instalments received, and discharge themselves by 
their salaries ; by the sums forwarded to the General Loan Office ; 
by the interest they have pafd on sums deposited, and by producing 
the balance in mortgage notes, remaining on hand.} 


Functions of the Secretary General of Loans. 


He is, with the assistance of clerks, tokeep a regular account of 
all applications for loans (to be taken from the reports of the 
NO. XXI. Pam. VOL. XI. I 
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Commissioners of the several County Loan Offices) together with - 
the decision of the Commissioners of the General Loan-Office, 
respecting each application. 

He is also to keep a regular journal of all the transactions of 
the General Loan Office with government, and the County Loan 
Offices. 

He is also to keep a day book, in which is to be noted the 
sums and aumbers of mortgage notes, fabricated and signed by the 
Commissioners of Loans; particularizing the same: also the 
emissions and receipts of each day: the sums lent on mortgage, 
and to whom : the sums received from each County Loan Office, 
distinguishing principal and interest: the sums reported to be 
deposited in the several County Loan Offices, for which an interest 
is to be allowed at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum: the reim- 
bursing such sums with the amount of interest paid: the amount 
of new notes exchanged for old ones: the Commissioners’ salaries, 
and contingent expences appertaining to the General and County 
Loan Offices ; and the carrying the whole plan into execution; 
as also the amount of sums paid into the government treasury, or 
lodged in the Bank of England on account of government or of the 
General Loan Office. 

The Secretary General is also to cause to be kept a ledger, in 
which the day book accounts are to be regularly posted up, under 
their respective heads; so that the actual state of the transactions 
of the General Loan Office, and the amount of mortgage notes in 
circulation, together with the amount of applications for new 
loans ; may at any and at all times fully appear. 


General Regulations. 


Two of the Commissioners of the General Loan Office to 
attend daily at their office to superintend the ordinary business 
thereof; and the whole Board to meet there once a month to 
consider the applications made for loans ; examine the solidity of 
the securities offered; and fix the sums to be lent on those 
securities that may be approved of ; which is to be determined by 
not less than a majority of the whole Board; after taking into 
consideration the report of the County Commissioner of Loans on 
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each application ; and those of the General Loan Office Surveyor 
and Conveyancer, respecting the value of the property, and the 
validity of the mortgage, offered as security for each loan. 

At these Monthly Meetings the new mortgage notes, wanted 
for fresh emissions, are to be signed by two of the Commiséioners 
of Loans, and forwarded to the respective County Loan Offices, 
where they may be wanted to fulfil new loans. ! 

At the same meetings the Commissioners of Loansyare to take 
into consideration the reports of the Inspectors, and those of the 
County Commissioners. On the reports of the latter, the Com- 
missioners of the General Loan Office may, if they see sufficient 
grounds, (and the same is approved of by a majority of the 
Board) prolong the time of payment of the instalments: but the 
tnterest to be absolutely, and without power of prolongation 
paid, 

The Commissioners of the General Loan Office are to have a 
regular Quarterly Meeting of the whole Board, for the express 
purpose of making a general report to government of the state of 
the several Loan Offices throughout the United Kingdom: the 
amount of mortgage notes in circulation: the increased or dimi- 
nished demand for new loans: and all other circumstances relative 
to the effect produced by this financial scheme. 

A Yearly Meeting of the whole Board of Commissioners of 
the General Loan Office is also to take place, to make up their 
accounts of the preceding year, and settle the same with the 
government. 
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PREFACE, 





Tue same assumptions, which afford arguments tending 
to prove the difficulties in the way ofa remedy to the present 
operation of the Poor Laws, add to the alarm and 
despondence with which they ‘are fraught, by involving in 
them the necessary reflection, that, if true, our general 
welfare, the prosperity of our agriculture, of our trade, 
and of our finances, has to combat with at least equal 
obstacles. ‘The same principles apply to both ; and if well 
founded in one case, it seems to me impossible to refuse 
assent to their operation in the other. 

It is therefore with a most earnest anxiety, even far beyond 
what the pressing and portentous subject of the Poor Laws 
could have inflicted on me, that I have been for many days 
tasking the best powers of my mind to this deep and exten- 
sive inquiry. For the sake of simplicity, for the sake of 
that freedom from prejudices, which in the search of Truth 
it wis désirable °G $6? momefitous an occasion to attain, I 
have kept the workings of my ‘mind unmixed with the 
theories of others. Ihave not consulted a single printed 
bodk or pamphlet on the subject:.and though formerly 
nét‘tinread in the volimes of ‘Adam Smith, and of other 
mien eminent in the scienceiof ‘Political Gconomy, their 
theories ‘have’ 86 fat melted away from my memory in the 
process Of “this ihvestizations that, at the present moment 
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I can form no guess how far I am supported or contradicted 
by their doctrines. 

My opinions seem to me (perhaps delusively ) to stand 
on the rock of common sense and experience. And I 
conceive that I should have acted with great impertinence 
on this occasion, if I had only repeated what I had copied 
from others, and which might dlready be much better 
consulted in their own original language. IfI differ from 
them, my arguments, even though they should be finally 
condemned as erroneous, will probably be at least thought 
worthy of consideration. If I coincide with them, the 
arrival at the same results by a different process,will,be a 
strong confirmation of their justness. 

The extraordinary phenomena of the present crisis are 
such as Adam Smith could little foresee: and the 
wonderful confusion of ideas which betrayed itself on 
subjects of this nature, so late as the discussions on the 
Corn bill in 1814 and 1815, proves that these things are 
yet little understood, and will bear further elucidation. 

The result of this Inquiry has been, to set my own mind 
at perfect ease : for it has confirmed me, eyen to conviction, 
in the 6pinion entertained by me at the. outset, that those 
portentous assumptions, which so strongly arrested my 
consideration, are founded in complicated error ; that none 
of the obstacles to the simple and practical remedy for the 
mischiefs of the Poor Laws exist: and that, for the same 
reasons, none of the gloomy predictions for the future 
prosperity of the State,..in its wealth and finances, have any 
just foundation. 

As long as the principle and basis of the present fabric of 
the Poor Laws remained unquestioned by the Government, 
all that an individual could hepe to do towards ameliorating 
the condition of those for whom it was instituted, was to 
propose an amendment of some of the minor-defects in its 
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machinery, which time or accident, or inadvertence, had 
caused. For this purpose, I have for. several Sessions 
attempted several sniall alterations, which I yet believe 
would have somewhat correeted the existing System. 

As Government has taken up that, which nothing less 
than the cooperation of Government could give effect to— 
Mr. Curwen’s motion fe investigate the whele System, with 
a view to remodel and rebuild the whole—a line of argument 
and geries of suggestions of a ve. different nature. has 
become proper. 

I mention this, that what I now propose may not seem 
inconsistent with my former efferts. At-the same time I can- 
not but be fully sensible how much light-of the most valua- 
ble kind has been thrown upon this subject by the collision 
of able and well-informed minds in the Committee: and 
that much of this train of argument, and many of these sug- 
gestions, would never have oceurred: to me, but for the 
inquiries and reflections which the discussions of that Com- 
mittee forced upon me. 

When I heard Mr, Gilbert’s powerful exposition of the 
fatal and ruinous operation of the present System on the 
morals and happiness of the Poor, which it was impossible 
not to admit in its full extent ; and yet felt an unqualified 
conviction, that funds equal to those on which the Poor 
had been so long accustomed to rely, could not be with- 
drawn, or even diminished except very slowly, without 
privations and sufferings too great to be hazarded ; my mind 
was oppressed by difficulties attached to the subject, which 
it required some strenuous pains to overcome. At lengthI. 
found how Mr. Curwen’s plan of contribution to the Rates, 
2 little altered in some of its details, might be made to pro- 
duce all the good desired, free from the counterbalancing 
evil which threatened it; and while it should relieve the 
Poor, and restore their niorals, should at once lighten and 
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almost extinguish the burden on thé tHotilders of thosé on 
whom it now so partially and heavily fafls, and incalcula- 
bly increase the wealth and’ strength of the’ State. 

Nor can I refrain from drawing the notice, in this place, 
to one other advantage incidental to the scheme of* 
the Poor main contributors to the funds for their own ‘Sup- 
port. It would nearly, if not wholly, remove the difficulty 
of ‘effectually altering thé present faw of Settlements, which 
causes such grievous hardships to Paupers, and such ex- 
pensive litigations to Parishes. 

April 8, 1817. 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue following Arguments and Suggestions have arisen out 


of some questions‘ which occurred in ithe Poor Committee, 
on Saturday 29th of March, when the Committee had under 
their consideration the necessity of a reform in the present 
mode of administering relief to able-bodied paupers under 
the:'Poor Laws. It seemed universally admitted, that the 
present mode of administering ‘relief to those who were able 
to work, without exacting labor in return, was pregnant with 
ruinous evil, as well to the morals of the paupers, as to the 
resources of the country and these objections extended, ‘as 
Leonceive, though notin the same degree, to relief in food, 
clothing, and other necessaries, as well as'to relief in money. 
But while all the Committee felt'this conviction, some of its 
Members, to: whose opinions the greatest weight is given by 
._ high station, powerful talents, and long experience, ex- 
pressed alarming doubts of the practicability of a remedy 
inthe existing state of the country. They admitted that the 
remedy’ would have'been Employment; but said that 
unluckily it could not, in the present crisis, be found ; or 
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if found, would now only aggravate the distresses it was 
intended to cure. 

This objection was grounded on the supposed applicability 
of one of the most obvious principles of political ceconomy, 
and indeed of common sense. It was said, “ The labor. 
market is already overloaded: the corn-market is already 
overloaded : the supply exceeds th : the industrious 
labourer cannot find -Work=*'the farmer cannot obtain a 
remunerating price for his corn: the manufacturer cannot 
find a sale for the goods which he already has in store. 
Hence come the sufferings we are called to counteract. 
Hence rents are unpaid : the trader is become a bankrupt: 
and the poor-rates are trebled at a moment that the means 
to pay them are almost extinguished. The remedy proposed 
therefore is not a remedy—but the evil itself!” 


‘SUBJECT ‘PROPOSED. 


It-will be the business of these pages to endeavour to shew 
the fallacy of these assertions, by arguments which will be 
aimed to prove, that the principle. qf demand and supply 
does not attach itself to the growth of the soil, in the same 
way as it does to artificial renee ms modi of . me s 
hands. 

In doing this, it will be necessary to trace up the subject 
of National Wealth to its very elements; and to involve. 
considerations connected:with all the main springs of National 
power and prosperity ; which, if all their ramifications were 
pursued, would expand themselves into volumes, ‘But as 
the time and urgency of the occasion require that I should. , 
confine myself within the briefest limits, I shall refrain from 
saying one word more, at present, than is mecessary as an 
Answer to the immediate question before the Committee, 

_I mean: to argue, that additional labour would). not 
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injure those already employed ; that additional corn would 
not add to the distress of the farmer ; but, on the contrary, 
that both these additions would not only benefit, rather than 
injure: themselves, but relieve the distress of the manu. 
facturer. ( 

If } shall prove these things, I shall shew an easy remedy 
tothe present system of, administering relief; and at the 
same time a mode of restoring the morals of the lower 
orders ; of diminishing, if: not nearly. extinguishing, the 
parish rates; of reviving and augmenting the national 
wealth ; and of making the Poor, who are now exhausting 
the storesof the Rich, a prolific stock of growing prosperity, 
instead of a rapacious cankerworm on the vitals of the State. 


ARGUMENTS. 


In the case of the produce of the soil, the means of 
Demand increase with the increase of Supply. Vf you take 
corn for wealth, (which no one will deny it to be,): who 
will refuse to admit the consequence in that shape? No 
one will argue, that the price of corn, and the funds to 
employ the Poor, will not increase as the wealth of ‘the 
coufitry increases. 

Such at least is the fact, whatever may be the reason. . 

But the following seems to meto be the distinction’ by 
which agricultural produce is taken out of the operation of 
the principle of supply and demand. Wherever that prin- 
ciple operates, the articles, by the proportions of which 'to 
each other’ the money-price is regulated, are parts of the 
same given whole, of which as one part increases, the other 
must diminish. But the corn of any year isa whole,of 
which the manufactired articles, together with the “abou 
and other costs of production,:are:,the parts in, their: con- 
verted state : in which case, the parts proportionally increase 
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with reference to that whole, though they: may vary with 
regard to each other. Now as the surplus of corn in the 
hands of the farmer and land-owner is exchangeable for the 
manufactured article, or its representative in money, it will 
follow that, as more corn is grown, there will be apro- 
portional augmentation of equivalent to give in exchange," 

Here, then, seems to be the whole secret. Additional 
labour will more than repay itself by additional corn ; 5.oF 
which the additional surplus will subsist additional manu- 
facturérs while producing increased articles of their’ trade : 
and these will come back in added demand for the 2 next 
produce of the soil : atid so on in a reciprocity of increased 
means.* 

If this reasoning be just, it will account for some phaeno- 
mena in the state of this country, from about 1797 to 1812, 
compared with that of the-period since elapsed, which have 
appeared surprising to many, who have judged of them.by 
a theory (in my opinion at least) véry erroneous. 

From 1'797 to 1812, we'saw our domestic agriculture 
rapidly and stupendously extended; we saw enclosures 
any where take place; the barren heath smile with 


urw Ss uK 


* This may seem contrary tothe ‘fact; inasmuch as we see a lange @f0p 
always cause a reduction in the market price. But this is. (as I conenaeite 
mere temporary effect, before the process of conversion bas taken plare.; so 
that we must take an average of two or three years ; in which case, 1 doubt 
net that increase of produce would bring with it an augmentation office. 
See Additional Note, p, 159. id 

2 All this, it may be said, requires capital, as the machinery of Vices 
But as the wealth itself exists, 6r tein the rapid’ course of coaveltials toe 
cigculating medium will not long be wanting to aid the process. The distress 
for this article in the last three years, which so much aggravated the @ifhe 
culty, and was the mingled cause and effect of it, arose from an extraordinary 
combination of peculiar circumstances: three years of defective home Orup ; 
a temporary inundation of fureign corn; alarm ; and the sudden and’ wast 
diminution of the paper of the country banks. But as faras the 
coticefned, it is quite clear, that the sams which he can find for the Poor 
rates, hé can’ find Sea 
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corn; and new capital and astonishing increase of skill 
applied to increase the produce of the old arable.” The 
additional supply to thé’ corn: market by these means 
can hardly be calculated. At the same time importa- 
tions four-fold beyond those of former times were ad- 
mitted. During all’this prosperous period, so little did 
increase of stipply depress demand, that prices conti- 
nued, with ‘s#idll' variations, to ‘Tisethe ‘average of evéty 
three or five years exceeding that of the ‘period immediately 
pretéding it! On the contrary, ‘from the harvest of 1813, 
the price, till within thesé’ few mbhths, ‘has’ been fafling 
lower and lower ; while three''bad ctops; a‘ fanguid and 
decreased cultivation, thousands of actes returnéd into 
pasture, and an almost total tessation of “inclosures, have 
reduced the produce perhaps a third ; and while the foreign 
importations, to which the ports for part of the time were 
shut, have not during the same period been ‘equal to half 
their former amount. 

A large and intelligent Miller connected with many of 
those who carry on the #reatest business'in that*Way, in the 
South of England, and always in communication with them 
all, about a year ago was asked his opinion on the au 
of prices, by one who observéd to ‘hii, that’ the’ 
déeréase in the crops and Stock in hand’ thust fincalldaiy 
(a8 he Conceivell) soon bring about 4 rear’ advance inthe 
market, Hé'aiiewered,' 'T' Know ‘hor how 'it happens, and 
I have observed it with some stirprise ‘but ‘the fact’¢er- 
tainly turns out ‘to be, that thé fess'we"’grow, and the léss 
we bring ‘to market, the less we fidd'a demand ‘for it!” The 
very powers and habits of conbumption seem to be'dntHe 
wine ; and decrease still fabter” than the’ supply °a¢ “de. 
creasés !” eee tee _ 

OTN’ chnversation ‘was répeated ‘to mé as satan 
but, according to the reason which has occurred to my 
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mind, the effect has been just such as might have been 
expected. The farmer having less. corn to bring to mar- 
ket, had less means to procure the commodity of the manu- 
facturer, who in return, not being able to procure a due 
quantity of food by the exchange of his commodity, wanted 
the means of support to carry him through, future work, 
and consequently was in the next. year without goods to 
make the necessary,exchange with the farmer. Hence, a 
large portion ef the. population were gradually,, driven.to 
hard and scanty food ; and much of that little supplied by 
a forced contribution in, the shape of a.poor-rate, fromthe 
farmer, from whose diminished stock this additional suyb- 
traction was wrung, still decreasing in a most alarming 
manner_his,means of reproduction, _ In_this way it is easy 
to perceive by, what rapid strides the evil has a tendency.to 
generate itself. 

Thus it is that, the present administration of the Poor 
Laws appears to form a main ingredient in this evil; while 
this view of it is so far consolatory, that it shews the sup- 
pased difficulties in the way of their amendment, are. so 
opposite to difficulties, that they would ameliorate the con. 
dition of the Poor, and add to the wealth and happiness of 
all the other orders of society. 

That the causes of the diminution of the agricultural pro- 
duce, to. which Lattribute the origin of our presentstate of dis- 
tress were the Poor Laws, is farfrom my opinion. It was too 
sudden to have sprung from a system which had been so long 
in operation. I rather refer it to natural causes: to the crops 
of-1813 and 1814, which created an alarm through the 
operation of a false philosophy. The abundant harvest of 
1813, making, a momentary, overflow in the market, which 
if left alone would soon have righted itself, was followed 
in. Noyember,. by. the ; defeat of Bonaparte at Moscow. 
From. that eyentfyl circumstance Peace was generally and 
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confidently anticipated, Peace, in the minds of the people, 
would neceatasily bring with it. agreat reduction ‘in the 
price of corn ;' which opinion was strongly confirmed by 
the aceidental coincidence im the price of the markets of the 
day. ‘Then came the failure of the Corn Bill in the sub- 
sequent spring, followed by a most scanty harvest at home, 
and immense import from abroad.—This decided the mat- 
ter: the substance of the farmers rapidly diminished ; and 
their credit, on which much of the paper circulation of 
country bankers was kept in action, diminishing still faster, 
that:paper vanished with wt; till the want of funds para- 
lyzed: cultivation, and the consequent decrease of food 
taking away the subsistenee of labour, all that complicated 
distress, which is now experienced, has been brought 
about. 

To remedy this evil, we must boldly and strenuously 
endeavour to retread our steps. 'Wemust make the Poor, 
by a wise application of their labours, not only create the 
funds of their own subsistence, but add to the wealth of the 
rest of society. They:must be made the regenerators, and 
not the destroyers, of the treasures of their country; a 
blessing, not a burden ; a glory, not a disgrace. We must 
do that, which will equally restore their moral and physical 
happiness ; that, which, while it -will supply them with a 
sufficiency of food and bodily comforts, will in the same 
degree ameliorate their morals, and their hearts. 

The practicability of this seems simple and obvious, as 
long as there is.an acre of ground uncultivated; or am acre 
of that, which is cultivated; capable of improvement. ‘In 
every agricultural parish,’. add’ as:many able-bodied pga- 
pers, as are out of employ, to the farm-work of the pasish 
insuch way as will best repay toil; dividing them among 
‘the-fapmers so as to make up the number to each farmer 


* Sce Note, p. 154. * See Plans, p. 150. 
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together with those which .he shall voluntarily upley, 
equal to a proportionate addition to the average. number 
which he shall have employed in the last three years, preee- 
dent to this enactment; such number to be calculated by 
the Overseer, and, if disputed, to be determined, on appeal 
by two Magistrates. In certain peculiar cases, relief to 
given by Magistrates’ orders ; and if no other farmer. Me 
ling to take such labourer, the overseer to employ him, + 
highways and public works. The farmer tospay the 4 
average wages of day-labour ; but one fifth of::he wages of 
such day-labourer, so employed through the, parish, to be 
paid to the overseer, toward the support of the old. and i Im 
potent. 
It cannot plausibly be objected to this, that it would, add 
to the burdens on the farmer; who at least’ in an. 
proportion to the increased expenditure in wages would be 
released from poor-rates, which are a dead loss, while the 
cost of wages would -be returned to him in increased pro- 
duce ; and probably with a large profit, inasmuch as-the 
tshour of almost every man used to husbandry work, can 
produce more food from the seil than is equal to his wages.* 
Nor does the good consequence end here: the surplus, 
which goes to the market, supports some manufacturer in 
the operation of his handicraft, who in return produces an 
additional commodity to exchange for the increasing crop 
of the following year, and thus continues to multiply the 
means of demand with the augmentation of supply. 

It is because the Poor Laws, as lately administered, have 
acted * on a principle opposite to this, that they have already 


idly * See Notes, p. 35. 
> Yo assume that an increase of population i is at all events good; i is 
urd. If it ison the balance a consuming population, it isan evil; if 
it ison the balance a produciny population, it is a good. But the po- 
pulatidh generated by the Poor Laws, ‘as at present administered, fs the 
former. 
NO. XXI. K 
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‘caused such a vast deterioration of the property of ‘the 
“country ; and that, if persevered in much longer, they ‘will 
absolutely swallow it up. It is not because they consume 
‘So large a portion of the food of the country ; but because 
they pay no equivalent in labour or money for what they 
‘consume, and therefore destroy the sources of reproduction. 
“Let us consider in how many complicated ways this evil 
tes on the State; and on the contrary, in how many 
complicated ways the proposed remedy will work good ! 
During the long continuance of war, we saw, till the 
‘sudden palsy which was given to agriculture by the un- 
‘lucky combination of circumstances already mentioned, that, 
although the taxes were gigantically increased, the country 
still continued to rise in-almost every species of prosperity, 
‘landed, manufacturing, and commercial; and to move with 
added vigour under the growing weight. When we reflect 
what is the real source of taxation, and how it operated at 
this crisis in conjunction with other circumstances, our sur- 
prise will perhaps be allayed. 

Every tax is, I conceive, at least in its elements, a portion 
of the produce of the soil paid forthe uses of the State. 
Just in the proportion taken, is the share of the landlord 
and occupier diminished, so long as the produce remains 
‘the same. But that which is so taken, being again ex- 
pended by Government, either in subsistence for armies 
and navies, or in the various manufactured articles connected 
with their equipment, adds a stimulus to industry, carves 
out employment more rapidly, and generates a circulating 
medium more expeditiously and effectually than if it had 
passed through the coffers of private property ; and thus 
comes back with keener demand upon the agriculturist, and 
draws from him improved culture, and larger crops in re- 

- turn for higher prices." Nothing less than this can account 
* See Note, p. 35. 
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for the apparent, and, I believe, indisputable fact, that 
during this flourishing period both the farmer and _his 
landlord grew in wealth.’ 

These acted in counteraction to the increasing burdens. 
If the supply should increase, and the burden remain fixed, 
of course the increase of: prosperity and wealth would be 
still morerapid. This, I contend, will be the effect of peace, 
well managed. ‘ 

But were it true, that in the balance of gain and loss on 
this occasion, the scale turned against the landlord and 
farmer, still the wealth of the country increased. What 
was paid to Government was not lost; but added to the 
riches of another class of proprietors, more than it took 
from the land-owners : and therefore, though it should in 
some degree have tended to make property change hands, 
would have left the total treasures of the country enlarged 
in their amount.’ 





If such were the modes by which such a perilous ex- 
penditure was carried on, without exhausting the resources 
of the country, the danger of an opposite line of conduct 


' If these things were not sufficient to counteract the burden, there 
is one additional circumstance which may have had its weight. A 
large portion of the land of the country may be supposed to have been 
more or less incumbered ; and a large portion of the farmer’s capital 
was borrowed: while produce and rent increased, these remained the 
same in their annual charge. 

* See Notes and Illustrations, p. 29. 

* What can writers and orators mean when they say that taxation 
has annihilated the wealth of the country? Do they mean, that it 
does not exist?’ Ordo they mean that it has got into the coffers. of 
Government? Ordo they mean only, that it has changed hands? 
Not even the last of these assertions is true: the two frst are false is 
soto. 
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‘thust strike at the foundation not only of our prosperity, 
but of our existence. Yet the abuses of the present appli- 
cation of the Poor Laws clearly operate in this opposite 
‘way, and are so extensive as to threaten this degree of 
danger. 

It might be difficult to assign the causes of a mistake 
$0 Critical in point of time, and so much in defiance of the 
circumstances which might have pointed out its mischiefs. 
Has it been misconception of political reasonings? Has it 
been blind chance? Has it been great and sudden pressure 
which paralyzed exertion, and produced motionless ac- 
~ quiescence, instead of struggles to counteract? Has it 
~ been an unenlightened philanthropy, defeating its charitable 
zeal by its ignorance? Whichever be the cause, it is time 
for the wisdom of a superintending Legislature to interfere." 

At the very moment when the deficiency of crops ren- 
dered it difficult to find food, in return for which the 
labour that would repair the loss by the growth of a future 
year might be procured, a large portion of this stock was 
extorted under the name of Poor-ratts, to feed persons of 
this class, from whom no labour was exacted in return. 
Can the accelerated march of the distress under this system 
be matter of wonder? Could any system have been sug- 
gested so effectual in aiding its progress? 

It is thus that the disorder has spread, in redoubling 
paces, from the peasant to the manufacturer; for it is 
certain that the prosperity of manufactures * depends on 
the prosperity of agriculture,’ and that whatever decreases 
the supplies of the last must equally affect the sources of 
the other : which, it must be equally admitted, throws back 
again its own prosperity on the soil whence it sprung. 

This appears to me to be the nature of the disease which, 


* See Note, p. 36.  * See Note, p. 33. + See Note, p. $2. 
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we are called upon to alleviate, and if possible to eradicate. 
If am right in my exposition of its character, the remedy 
will be as simple, easy, and practicable, as it will be effect. 
ive. It is contained in one important word, EMPLOYMENTs : 
which I have endeavoured to prove to be in no degree liable 
to the objections hitherto supposed to attach to it, 

I agree, that unproductive employment, such as a noble 
Lord suggested, is better than idleness ; because it at least 
preserves the morals of the pauper: but as it leaves the 
other part of the evil, that which regards the wealth of the 
country, in its full force, it is still objectionable: aud I con- 
tend that there is not the smallest occasion for it, because it 
is still easier to find productive, than unproductive employ- 
ment," 


CONCLUSION. 


Such are the Arguments and Suggestions which I have felt 
it my duty to communicate on- the present occasion. 

By these I have efideavoured tc establish, ‘That productive 
Labour for the Poor can never be wanting ina country, so 
long as an acre of its land remains to be cultivated, if the 
application of that labour be duly regulated by the Govern- 
ment : 

1. Because, in proportion to the numbers employed in 
agriculture, will be the supply of Corn ; and in proportion 
to the supply of Corn, will be not only the increase in the 
quantity and value of the articles to be given in exchange, 
but, for the same reason, in proportion to such supply of 
corn, will be the increase in the number of hands required 
for manufactures, and in the means of subsisting and 
paying them : 
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2. Because a wise and enlightened’State will easily create 
or foster, by a due ' addition to the Currency, the anticipa- 
ting capital, which may be required to set labour in motion, 
and keep it in activity till a return can be made. 

If so, adequate fields of Employment for the Poor are 
objects as practicable as they will be beneficial, and will at 
ofce generate the means of their future subsistence, and 
revive the withered seeds of their best moral qualities. 

‘ Lhave appended certain practical hints for carrying these 
ideas into execution, and a few Notes and IIlustrations, im 
which I have endeavoured to explain a little more fully some 
of the opinions briefly expressed in the foregoing arguments. 


April 8, 1817. 





PLANS. 





PLANS SUGGESTED IN CONFORMITY TO THE FORE- 
GOING PRINCIPLES. 


— ae 


I.—MODES OF EMPLOYMENT. 
1. Cottages, and small Portions of Land. 
Tae advantages of this proposal seem generally felt. Above half 
a million, viz. 1 per cent. by way of loan, charged on the rental 
would effectuate this purpose in building cottages, purchasing the 
land, and finding the little capital necessary for the cottager’s pro- 
fitable occupation : in which case, the rent and interest paid by the 
cottager might not only repay the interest of the loan, but in four years 
redeem the principal. This would be equally conducive to the 
morals and cemforts of the poor, and the relief of the poor-rates ; 


: See Note, P.- 38. 
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and might, after a little while, produce an annual saving of, three 
fourths of a million. 


2. Additional Labour applied to Agriculture. See p. 16. 


Each farmer to be compellable to find agricultural work for the 
unemployed husbandmen of his parish, in proportional addition to_ 
the average labour employed on his farm for the last three years, 
at full wages ; four-fifths to be paid to the labourer, and one-fifth’ 
to the overseer towards the fund for the old and impotent poor. 
Carpenters, bricklayers, shoemakers, blacksmiths, &c. (if incapable 
of husbandry work) to be employed by Overseers, when wanting 
employ, in their respective trades, and paid -according to the work 
done; one-fifth to go to the parish fund. Parish cottages could 
find tasks for all but the shoemaker, who might supply shoes for 
the old and impotent poor. 





I].—RELIEF TO THE RATES. 
3. Additional Funds from Contributions out of Wages. 


Although, speaking generally, every person not old and impo- 
tent, can, if industrious, gain enough for his own support, this 
must be taken to be only from the average produce of his labour. 
Accidents, sicknesses, calamities, seasons, and other fluctuations, 
may require the surplus of one period to be ceconomized for the 
deficiencies of another. 

Various modes of effecting this purpose may be suggested: but 
that which is simplest and most practical is, of course, the most 
desirable. Mr. Curwen points out a plan, which seems to me to 
be only objectionable in not going far enough. I would have it 
universally compulsory, The Heads of the Bill from Birming- - 
ham, printed in 1796, and now reprinted among the Minutes of 
Evidence of the present Committee, form a document, which is 
liable to the same objection, but-which affords a variety of very 
useful details in aid of a legislative enactment on this subject. 

I yenture merely to throw out the following hints for consideta- 
tion, not unaware, that among other doubts regarding them, their 
complexity may be deemed too formidable for adoption. 
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“Every person receiving daily or weekly pay or hire for his of 
her“labour, or wages for his or her service,’ whether weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or at any longer periods, shall pay out of the 
same one, (say one-thirtieth) part to the following pur- 
et chi Qne-third thereof to the general fund of the parish rates, 
artate * fdr the support of the poor. 
/ 2. Qne other third to a General Parochial Saving Bank, for 
d : the use of the contributors, in cases of sickness, age, 
*. », 2 1i8¢. in such proportions as the funds will allow, in addi- 
vin. tien to the poor-rates. 
;.<Qnecother third to an Individual Parochial Saving Bank, 
» ¢: from which each contributor may draw out his individual 
. ‘Savings, with the accumalated interest, in cases of acci- 
dent, sickness, age, &c.; the surplus to go to his family 
at his death. To this Individual Saving Bank, every 
Contributor may add such additional sums as he chooses ; 
which additions may be drawn for at the will of the 
. depositors. 


4, Mode suggested for the more secure Collection of these 
: Contributions. 

Let every person paying wages be authorized to pay such 
thirtieth,-or other part, into the hands of the Overseer (or Treasurer) 
of the parish, where the receiving labourer or servant is resident, and 
take a printed receipt, according to a settled form, from such Over- 
seer (or Treasurer), with a duplicate thereof, which shall pass as so 
much in discharge of the wages due to the person receiving, who 
shall carry such duplicates to the Managing Overseer (the office of 
such Manager to ‘ec made distinct from that of the Overseer who 
shall be Treasurer), both parts to be by him countersigned, one 
part to be delivered back to the contributor, and the other to be 
filed, and entered in the parish books. 

Anyemployer, who shall pay such wages without such deduction, 
to be liable, on proof thereof, to repay such sum as a contribution to 
the parish, to which the same ought to have been paid : and every 
labourer of servant receiving such contributory portion, to be de- 
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prived of the benefit of the parish funds, and to be liable to be sene 
to the House of Correction, on complaint before two Magistrates. 

The contributions of those who shall not have a settlement in 
the parish wherein they reside, to be kept separate from those of 
the parishioners; and none to be removeable on account of any 
charge, till the second and third portions of their contributions 
shall be exhausted. A yearly account of the sums of each con- 
tribution, verified on oath, to be transmitted to the Overseers of 
the parish where such settlements are supposed to be ; which, when- 
ever they shall disprove any such settlement, they must transmit to 
the parish where the settlement turns out to be.‘ When the pauper 
is removed, his share of contribution to be paid over to the parish 
to which he is removed. 

5. Contributions in aid. 

Every head of a family, or employer, to pay sixpence per head 
per week for himself, and for every member of his or her family, 
above the age of eighteen, and living under his or her roof, and for 
every labourer or servant, male or female, in his or her employ, to 
the parish where his or her principal residence is ; deducting there- 
from, such sums as shall be equal to the amount of any assessment 
paid to the poor-rates for any lands or houses, or other property 
rateable to the poor; so that where such property is let on 
lease, the same does not exceed the sum paid for such assessment 
in the year when such lease was granted; any excess thereof to 
be ‘deducted from the contribution of the tenant. A certificate 


of such payment to be exhibited under the hands of the Overseer 
of the parish or parishes where the property lies. 


a 
Ill.—ADMINISTRATION OF FUNDS. 


6. Parish Loans. 

Power may be given to make loans out of the parish funds under 
certain limitations, with due provision for enforcing repayment. 
Wages or money due, may be stopped in the hands of the employer 
or master; and borrowers leaving their parish without due notice 


* See Note, p. 36. 
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of the employ into which they go, may be punished for a fraud, 
and sent to the House of Correction. 


7. Overseers. 
A third Overseer to be added by way ef Manager, and to have 
a salary, not exceeding - Small parishes may unite in 


employing one Manager, who is to keep accounts of disbursements, 
&c. Qne of the other Overseers to be Treasurer, and to grant 
receipts for contributions. 


_IV.—ENLARGED FUNCTIONS. 


8. Surveyor of the Highways. 
This office to be united with that of Overseer. 





tt el) 


APPENDIX. 





NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. On the comparative Effects of War and Peace on the National 
Wealth. See p. 19. 


The following assumptions being attempted in the foregoing 
pages to be confuted, viz. 
1. That war, compared with peace, tends permanently to increase 
demand : 
: 2. That it raises the price of corn ; 
3. That it fosters our home manufactures ; 
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4.-That it adds to the employment of the poor ; 

5. That it stimulates our foreign trade ; 

It may be necessary to enlarge a little more on them in these 
Notes, than was consistent in the text with the proportion due to 
the main point to be established. 

It may be admitted, that war gives more rapid motion to the 
capital of the country; and perhaps adds to the quantity, as well 
as to the activity of that already existing. So far it adds to the pro- 
duce: but the permanent gain of this addition, by much of it being 
absolutely consumed in its first stage of conversion, instead of being 
kept in existence in a progression of new shapes, as is the case 
when used. in productive labour, must be denied. The same ob- 
jection applies to the Poor-rates, when supporting paupers in idle- 
ness; and in a still greater degree, because not accompanied with 
the same counteractions. 

As to the gains of our foreign trade, of which so much boast is 
heard, as the consequence of war; such gains may be true as far 
as concerns individuals, or one class of society, but seem utterly 
false, as far as regards the national wealth: for much has gone in 
the shape of subsidies to other States, for which no return has 
been made; or in payment for the subsistence of our troops 
abroad, which, if it had gone in payment for subsistence derived 
from our own soil, would have remained with us as an addition to 
the national stock. Add to these, losses by exports unpaid for, 
such as those to South America, about 1810. 

It is easy to comprehend how the change from war to peace 
may for a short time produce not only the appearance of poverty, 
but poverty itself. A twentieth perhaps of the whole population 
being dismissed from the army and navy, in which services 
Government paid for their food, are, till they can find employ- 
ment, without the means to purchase that produce of the soil, 
which, when left on the farmer’s hands, rapidly lessens his power 
as well to carry on his accustomed cultivation, as to keep up his 
former demand for the stock of the manufacturer, whose means 
therefore reciprocally fall off with those of the farmer, each re- 
acting on the other. 

Then it is that the resort to the Poor-rate becomes necessary to. 
save this distressed population from famine: and it depends on the 
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wise or erroneous administration of that Poor-rate, whether it 
cures or ruinously aggravates the evil. If it exerts itself to remedy 
the deranged machinery of exchange to find bread.and clothing 
in. return for employment, and to supply the short interval between 
consumption and production, the remedy will be simple, quick and 
Gffectual. If, on the contrary, food and necessaries are furnished, 
for which the return of labour is not required, that which is offered 
as.a cure is a powerful addition to the very essence of the disease. 
The farmer,. who is already languishing because his stock is kept 
in his own cranary for want of a remunerating price, is then called 
upon to give it up as a forced contribution in the shape of a Poor- 
rate, without any price or remuneration at all. 

Some of these temporary evils are incident to every change 
from. war to peace. But some of them, sufficient to account for 
the unprecedented distress of the present period, are probbly the 
result of a combination of accidental cooperations. The system of 
paper money had during the late war perhaps been increased four- 
fold: and half of that arose from the issue of country banks. On 
the whole I believe such a system to have been beneficial. But it 
cannot be denied that there are some dangers to which it is 
especially, and beyond others, liable. I mean, alarm and discredit, 
whether well-founded, or ill-founded. This very misfortune the 
harvests of 181$ and 1814, with the excess of importation in the 
latter year, and the fears confirmed by the failure of the first Corn 
Bill, had already brought upon the circulation, when the peace was 
concluded. The vast diminution which succeeded in the scale of 
government expenditure, the superior credit of their bills, the 
gteater punctuality attaching to their engagements, of course left a 
vacuum in the circulation, and a languor in its movements, unpro- 
pitious to production : and when these came upon that which was 
already diseased and enfeebled, the present height of the disorder 
is perceptibly the effect of accidental mischances, which, if properly 
treated, will cease with the occasion. 

‘But I do not hesitate to express my conviction that all depends 
on proper treatment. If we trifle with the disorder ; if we mis- 
take its causes ; if we apply medicines which will inflame the mor- 
bid parts, our sufferings may be greatly augmented, and even dis- 
sobution itself ensue. 
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How then does war produce demand and invigorate trade ? 

It buys corn and other articles to consume thetn; and thus amni- 
hilates the means of reproduction. 

It gives vigorous impulse to circulation : but of what substantial 
and permanent value is that circulation, unless it adds to durable 
and solid wealth ? if it only draws forth produce, to be immediately 
again destroyed ? 

Then why does distress follow a change ? 

Because capital does not immediately change hands: becatse 
means of demand in new channels do not immediately spring up ; 
because new kinds of supply are not suddenly forthcoming : be 
cause desires long suppressed by necessity do not at once seek for 
full gratification ! 

If the army and navy consisted of half a million unproductive 
consumers, these when turned adrift must either live by production, 
or live on the Poor-rates. If by the former, reflect how their con- 
sumption must re-operate on demand, compared with their occu- 
pation in war ! 


2. Foreign Corn. See p. 21. 


The wealth of a country may arise from two sources: from the 
growth of its land, and from the value of the produce of human 
toil and humaningenuity, while subsisted by that growth of the land. 
The first constitutes by far the largest portion of the real value: 
for the other is for the most part a mere of the fruits of 
the earth, which must be deducted from it, before profit, which 
is its true value, can take place. 

If this be correct, it will shew at once the § policy of carrying 
on home maniafactures by subsistence deriv: 1 from foreign corn : 
by which we should : pot only give up the combined profits of the 
land-owner, the’ farmer, and the manufacturer, for the sake of the 
profits of the manufacturer afame ; a whole for a part; but for 
that which is incalculably the émiallest part : the main profit would 
lie with the foreign country, which. rew the corn; to which 
article o: exchange, the powers, of , veget: }. would give a large 
portion of its existence, unbought, and ind ent of the cost of 
man’s labour. 
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But this is not all. Small as the comparative gains in a national 
point of view would be, that little could not last long. By drying 
up the sources of domestic reproduction, the home growth would 
yearly diminish, till at no distant date that plenty of foreign sup- 
ply which made corn at first cheap, would cease; and the only 
advantage even alleged to counterbalance the evils of that system, 
would be extinguished. 

There is another consideration, which furnishes a powerful argu- 
ment to prove the ruinous effects of such a system to the State. 
Why is foreign corn cheaper? Because it is grown in a country 
where taxation is not so heavy? If so, so much funa for produc- 
tion of revenue must be annihilated, by which the revenue must 
fail to that extent, or fall proportionally heavier on the remaining 
wealth of the country: or that taxation must fall on the manu- 
factured article; and thus the only pretext for cheap corn, the 
securing a foreign vent for the manufacture by its cheapness, be 
taken away. 

There is yet one more evil behind in the dependence caused by 
a reliance on foreign corn. We may be at the mercy of wars, 
and of the caprices of Governments over which we have no con- 
trol. 





3. Foreign Trade. See p. 21. 


However strongly I am persuaded that foreign trade ought not 
to be put in competition with domestic, I by no means think it of 
light value. I only wish that it should not take place of that 
which ought to be its basis. It is with the superfluities of this last 
that it ought to be carried on. The fear of this, the fear of the 
inability of a rich country to carry on exchanges with those which 
are poor, seems to me quite chimerical. The power of capital and 
machinery, and skill to produce cheap articles in defiance of high 
wages, and heavy taxes, is proved by experience as well as theory : 
and therefore is calculated to secure us our foreign trade the more 
effectually, the richer we grow. 

Iam well aware that this foreign trade is necessary, not merely 
as a medium of direct wealth; but to support our navy, and for a 
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thousand political, as well as commercial purposes. But the argu- 
ments by which the merchant too often supports this trade, are 
mere grounds of individual interest, by which he confounds that 
profit which is only a gain to himself at the expence of some other 
“members of the same community, with that which is an addition 
to the national wealth. 





4. High Price of Corn. See p. 11. 


As to the price of corn: price may for a little while be affected 

by the proportion between supply and demand, in corn, as well as 
in other things :. but with this special circumstance attending corn, 
that increase of supply brings after it, in no long time, an increase of 
demand : the extent of which increase of demand may indeed 
depend on the mode in which the increased supply is consumed or 
economized. It may be true therefore, that, as supply must pre- 
cede demand, a sudden increase of the former, before the process 
by which it-is converted into the means of demand has had time 
to take place, may, for a short space, lower prices: but will be 
soon followed by a rise equal to the addition of supply ; and if the 
conversion has been skilfully and wisely applied, to a degree as 
much beyond it as is equal to the gain of the conversion. It is 
precisely on these grounds that the present system of administering 
the Poor Laws tends to annihilate the wealth of the country. It at 
once frightfully lessens production, and frightfully wastes what is 
produced by a pernicious mode of consumptioh ; destroying with 
it the very sources of resuscitation, instead of directing it into 
channels which would make an adeqaate return in the shape of 
labour. 


—_-——— 


5. Cheap Corn.: See p. 19. 


The people ery out for cheap corn. As mych cheapness as is 
consistent with the .means of reproduction, is unquestionably de- 
* sirable for them ; viz. a liberal portion for their share in return for 
the labour given. But, for the reasons above given, this is best 
effected by average rises, as abundant supply and active demand 
have ‘an indissoluble connection of movement. 
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6. Is Cultivation of poor Lands a Cause of high Price ? 
See pp. 17. and 22. 


‘Mr, Malthus ‘says, that’ corn must bear the price which will 
remunerate for tilling poor lands: or those poor lands will be driven 
out of cultivation. But is there any land, which, in a country 
where there is an excess of unemployed population, will not pay 
the costs of cultivation? That is, cannot a husbandry-labourer, 
from such a piece of waste soil as his labours can cover, produce 
food enough for his own subsistence, with such an excess, as will 
exchange for that clothing and those tools. which are necessary for 
catrying on his work? This will entirely depend on the existing 
wants, combined with the existing means, of the society in which 
he lives. ‘Che richer and more populous this society, the more 
likely will be the combination of wants and means to give the 
labourer what he requires in exchange. 

Undoubtedly the best land will make the most profitable 
returns : and as long as better land remains untilled in a country, 
it will be a comparative loss to till worse: but to till the worst 
lands will save the whole cost of supporting able-bodied paupers in 
idlenes’ out of the poor-rates : and will have the effect, as I con- 
ceive, of bringing up the price of agricultural produce to be equal 
to such a repayment. . But it is probable that the preference of 
cultivating the better soils thus neglected, would have the effect of 
raising prices both higher and more quickly. 

It may be said, where is the capital to support the labouring 
pauper through the year till his crop makes a return? Suppose a 
portion of the poor-rates was so applied on loan for one, two, or 
three years! If not sufficient, suppose Government advanced 
money on the security of the parish ! 

But the truth is, that if you force the farmers to expend their 
rate in labour, they, as well as the paupers, will soon find their 
advantage in it, and but little aid in such loans will be required. 
The moment you drive the labourer to be independent, his moral 
energies will return, and he will save for himself and his family. 

"The' necessity of independence also will bring wages up to their 
proper level, which the resort to the poor-rates has reduced far 
below their due mark. 
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7. Settlements, See p. 154. 


Nothing can be more unjust than the present operation of this 
law, which imposes the burden without reference to the ability, 
inasmuch as the ability must depend on the resident population of 
a parish capable of finding employment ; while thesettlement-law, 
which still leaves a pauper chargeable after want of employment 
has driven him from a given parish, quite destroys this equili- 
brium. 

The new plan would restore this by making the funds applica- 
ble where the burden falls: and would have the wished-for effect 
of facilitating settlements, by making the parishes where the pauper 
is resident, in many cases, desirous of keeping him; and for this 
end, of giving him a settlement. 


— 


8. Effects of the Diminution of the Currency. See p. 148. 


The height to which the present distresses have arisen, may be 
attributed to unpropitious circumstances acting upon currency, in 
addition to the cessation of Government expenditure, by the term 
nation of war. 

It ought to have been the policy of the State to have endeavour- 
ed to counteract the latter; and very far more urgent was the 
necessity of attempting to alleviate the combined operation of the 
two. 

Unfortunately, a fatal error seems to have prevailed on this por- 
tentous subject. A strange infatuation appears to have been 
generally entertained, that a large paper circulation was fallacious, 
dangerous, and even big with ruin: and this was the period chosen 
to reduce it within limits supposed to be more safe. 1 should feel 
almost inclined to indulge some expressions of indignant scorn on 
this, which I consider an almost unpardonable mistake, did I not 
deem it unbecoming that temperate pursuit of truth, by which a 
Committee of this House is always characterized. Of what value 
any currency, whether of metal or paper, is, but for the purpose 
of creating, drawing forth, converting, and exchanging, in the best, 
least expensive, and quickest manner, the greatest possible quantity 
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of wealth of a country, I am at a loss to guess! If the greater the 
quantity of. paper circulation, the more is the subsistence created, 
the more is the labour put in motion, the greater is the accumula- 
tion of human workmanship; then, surely, if addition of wealth be 
addition of strength and happiness, the more the paper currency 
the better ; the greater our means of intercourse with other nations ; 
and if bullion be so supereminently desirable, the greater the com- 
mand of that mighty and exclusive nostrum of all power, prosperity, 
and grandeur, bullion itself. 

It must be admitted, that as the wealth of a country increases, 
that device which is intended to represent it in exchanges, ought 
proportionally to increase, either numerically, or in power. I sus- 
pect that, during the whole period of the war, it did not numerically 
increase, in proportion to the increase of wealth of this empire ; 
but perhaps, by the accelerated motion derived from confidence 
and skill, it did in power keep more than equal pace with the in- 
crease of wealth, till the close of the harvest of 1813. From that 
lamentable commencement of our unexampled distresses, the cur- 
rency decreased, perhaps, one half ; and its action decreased, pro- 
bably, in treble proportion to its decreased quantity. ‘Then came 
all the evils inherent in the system of the Poor Laws, to aggravate, 
even to the verge of ruin, the sufferings and perils of this grievous 
crisis ; to weigh heavier on that which was already too burdensome 
to endure: to extort a large portion of the remnant from the 
already half-exhausted stock ; and nearly to dry up and extinguish 
the sources of reproduction! That which ought to have been made 
an instrument of revulsion to the decaying stock and decaying 
credit of the nation, was thrown into the scale of its destruction, 
as if to make it descend still more rapidly ! 

Our recovery depends but on one simple plan—to make a renewal 
of EMPLOYMENT bring back CURRENCY: and in return, or rather 
by a@ simultaneous motion, a renewal of CURRENCY bring back 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Nothing less than a firm and fearless application of both these 
medicines will, I suspect, recover the State from its present alarm- 
ing, and almost vital disease. I may add, that it is as necessary to 
the cause of the revenue as of the Poor: their prosperity is 
inseparable, and must rise and fall together! 
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9. On the supposed Evils of a depreciated Currency to our 
Foreign Trade. See p. 150. 


The charge, that paper currency has a tendency to diminish the 
foreign vent for our manufactures, by raising the price of labour, 
and thus raising the price of the commodity, seems to me quite 
unfounded. Let us see how it operates. If it raises prices, it cer- 
tainly stimulates the increase of the manufacture to a very great 
extent, by facilitating the exchange between food and labour ; ‘and 
thus continues to add, in a multiplying ratio, to the positive wealth 
of the country. 

Suppose a scanty, or impeded circulation, in which a labourer 
finds employ three days in a week, at a subsistence of a loaf and 
half of bread a day ;—and that he is supported in idleness the other 
four days at a similar expenditure: the total cost is ten loaves and 
a half ;—then suppose him, by a more plentiful circulation, em- 
ployed six days, at two loaves a day; the cost is fourteen loaves. 
This is little more than an addition of a third; while the additional 
gain in labour is double. 

Now so far as the exchanges with foreign countries are in goods, 
this is in no degree counteracted by a depreciated currency at home ; 
so far as it is a balance in money, it is at any rate a payment for a 
clear gain to the country, and the gain in quantity from the addi- 
tional motion of human labour, caused by the impulse of liberal cir- 
culation, must be far greater than could arise from an undepreciated 


currency received in payment for a much smaller quantity of 
goods. 
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GENTLE Reader, in compliance with my calling, I present thee 
with a small Treatise, upon the Case of Putting out Mony at Use, 
the subject is of a publick concern, and the Press is ordered to the 
publick good. Written papers, are like spirits, appear to some, 
and not to others, and often prove illusions. The publick eye is 
the quickest and the surest in discerning good, from evil. 

The Author who writ, what I now print, is no farther known 
to me, than by the name of Philopenes, a lover of poverty, or a 
friend of the poor. If he be, what his name implies, the fitter 
he is, to discourse impartially a point, in which reason alone can 
concern him; I hope he wijl not tike it in evil part, that I set 
forth for some small advantage, what for more than a year, has 
past through several hands; that were to blame his own judgment, 
in letting it be seen by so many, or to give suspicion of some dark 
design: by avoiding the publick. 

If what he writes be true, ’tis one of those truths, which ought 
not to be concealed, nor hidden under the bushel ; that were en- 
vious. If erroneous, not to secure error by discovery, that were 
uncharitable. If he fears truth may displease some, he might as 
well desire to put out all light, as offensive to weaker sights, un- 
useful to the blind, and unacceptable to such, as wilfully shut 
their eyes. ; 

The book is but short, well if it be clear ; short as it is, Divines, 
Lawyers, and all concerned in Mony; may find in it somewhat 
for their turns. Be it what it will, take it for what it is: the print 
is only mine, and may be thine, too at a small charge, Farewell. 














PART I. 


AS TO THE LAW OF NATURE. 





CHAP. I. 
The case considered as to the Nature of Mony. 


Anistote defining liberality, to be a vertue moderating the love 
of mony, and prompting to spend, by the dictates of reason, 
under-the name of mony, comprehends all things prized by mony, 
as the standing measure of their worth. ‘The present Discourse 
admits not of so much latitude, but confines it solely, to the being 
the measure of valuation, and price of wares; so verge fe 
common instrument of sales and purchases, the soul of ttaffick, 
and the life of markets. 

As to its origin, not over noble, I find it to have been the child 
of want, though since become the parent of abundance. When 
all other creatures bearing different coins, issued out of the Mint, 
if I may be so bold to say, of nothing: no mony appeared, which 
perchance may have been a reason, why the serpent bribed our 
first parents to rebellion, not with mony, but ambition, and plea- 
sure. 

All other beings had God for their Creator, mony, a8 to its 
form, was the creature of man, and that only after his fall, beitig 
multiplied upon earth; divisions of ptoperty then efitered the 
world, from whence sprung a necessity of cotnmerce ; first, by 
bartering one thing for another. -In success of time, trade im- 
proving, a current measute, for the price of things, was judged 
requisit, and therefore settled by each supérior, in his respective 
dominion, and admitted by communities. So that, as the fitst in- 
tercourse of trade, was entertained by cowry of ofie thitig 


for 
another, mony became the vicar, as it were, of all things, aie by 
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consequence, was designed to be of no less profit. Otherwise the 
exchange of other commodities for mony, would have been une- 
qual, in giving what might produce gain for mony, which should 
afford none. 

Such was the first institution of mony, rising by degrees to that 
sway that Rome it self, with its grave stately senat, would have 
been unsubdued, had a purchaser, of sufficient wealth, appeared 
before it. ‘This moves no small wonder in me, that mony vulgarly 
should pass for barren and unfruitful, seeing it renders to its 
owner, whatever nature produces. For though of it self, or rather 
its matter yield nothing; yet by the artificial being it has from 
man, it gives profit at least equal to other productions of art, af- 
fording rent, for the use of them. Nay brings in much greater 
encrease, to the skilful mannager. 

The mountebank in St. Austine, to raise expectation, took upon 
him to tell the people what was each ones wish and desire : curio- 
sity having gathered a numerous gaping auditory, he acquits him- 
self of his promise, saying ; “ They would all buy cheap, and sell 
dear.” ‘This assuredly is the constant intent of such as expend, 
to encrease mony in its use. For he that buys cheap and sells 
dear, in what he buys, ensures his principal with profit ; so that to 
receive advantage for mony, without sinking the principal, is but 
a sequel of its being the price of wares. On this account I guess, 
a monyed man, is said to have a good fund, from the Latin fundus 
a farm, or a good stock, in token of its fruitfulness. 

Of what metal the first mony was, or whether of any, I were 
yet to learn, had I hopes of a master to teach me. But the quality 
of the matter, is indifferent to the character it bears. This gives 
it its worth, and men may bestow it upon leather, lead, or other 
materials, in lieu of gold and silver. 

Mony, methinks, 9 much of the nature of words, though not 
so frankly parted with. Both are mans tenants at will, both 
ordered to interchange and communication, words of thoughts, and 
mony of things; neither to be falsified, but to be directed to the 
end, for which they were framed, general conveniency, and im- 
provement. By a more or less tendency to this end, the good, or 
bad use, of either is determined. Now to decide whether the 
putting out of mony at a modest rate, drive at that end, or no, 
who can judge better, than the whole of a nation ? 

But Usury intervenes. Let him who advances so bold a cen- 
sure, vouchsafe to mind, how in number he’s much out-voted, 
equalled at least in wisdom and probity by those, who teach and 

ractice it, as lawful. These have opened the law of Nature, 
cripture, and Church, yet do not find it culpable; people find 
conyeniency in a ready circulation, mony otherwise would lie 
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buried with dead trade, the generality would be the worse, and no 
particular the better. Neither the nature of mony then, nor its 
final cause the publick good, do auy ways oppose the putting out 
of mony at use, but promote it, as much as the exposing other 
goods, of which mony is the substitute. This might suffice to the 


quieting a well meaning conscience, but a further discovery of the 
nature of Usury is expected from me, to which now I proceed. 


CHAP. II. 
The original notion of Usury, with its names. 


Resolving lately upon the performance of what, almost a year 
since, I had engaged my promise to the instances of some friends ; 
it was my chance to fall in at the Stationers, with two short Trea- 
tises of Usury; the one written by an English Knight, Sir Robert 
Filmer, and published by Sir Roger Twisden, with his addition of 
Preface; the other of a Reverend French Clergyman, Monsieur 
Du Tertre ; 1found them as opposit in the point, as if they would, 
even in this, have maintained the national feud, had the one known 
the other. 

But Du Tertre’s rhetorick, takes its full career against a divine 
of his own country, who it seems in a letter had joined with our 
two Knights, in upholding, that no Usury is condemned by the 
Law of God, but such as exacts upon the poor. Du Tertre on 
the contrary seems to hold forth, that all interest taken for mony 
put out, without sinking the principal, is Usury. Neither hits the 
mark of truth: the Knights fall short, and Du ‘Tertre shoots over ; 
to level my aim better— 

I begin from the name of Usury, derived from the Latin Usura. 
And this in property of speech imports use. So that Usury in 
strictness of terms, implies no more, then the use of mony, in it 
self unblameable. How then did so foul a vice come by so fair a 
name? You might as well enquire, why the furies were called 
Eumenides. 1 know in Greek its called rox -, for the resemblance 
paying interest has, with the grief ‘of childbirth. In Hebrew its 
stiled Neshec Wt), the bite of a dog, in Chaldaick Cabulia, an 
undoing ; yet by the Jews, it was also named Tarbith, ap increase. 
Ad probri offugium, (in cap. 23. Deut.) says; @ Lapide uti d La- 
tinis, honesto Nomine vocata est Usura. 

Wherefore my inference is, that the gentle name of Usury, 
must cover sore aggrievances, and heavy extortions, as the Greek, 
the Hebrew, and Chaldaick, give us to understand ; but these are 
not to be found in our case ; this therefore must be clear of Usury ; 
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a monster detestable even to heathens, a wonder it should be 9 
familiarly entertained, and welcomed among Christians, as is the 
practice of putting out mony, a token of its different nature, from 
what those names imply ; which having premised, I shall now en- 
deavour to dive after its origin; reason, and history, discovers it 
tome, for such as follows. 

Upon the first imploying of mony, of which probably he had 
most, who had the most to sell, by changing a stock of goods into 
a stock of coin, some engrossing the greater share, put others in 
necessity of borrowing ; then avarice in the lenders, produced op- 
pressions, with other evil arts, of unlawful gain, for the use of 
what was, or ought to have been lent, according to the law, of 
natural charity. 

Such was the proceeding of the wealthier Romans, with the 
commonalty, as is to be seen in history, to the no small disturbance 
of that only then infant commonwealth : let one example suffice. 
The horrid sight of a stout old soldier, scourged and gored with 
his own blood for failure of paying interest, at the time prefixed, 
enraged the people to a furious sedition. The like perhaps, may 
have passed among the Jews. We have a kind of precedent, 
4 King. Chap. 4. where the widow to Elisha says: Eece creditor 
venit ut collat duos filios ad serviendum sibi. “ Behold the creditor is 
come, to take away my two sons, to serve him.” Exorbitant rigour 
for a debt, which, considering the condition of the widow of a poor 
Prophet, was not probably very great. 

Usages so cruel, could not but exeite a horror of Usurers, even 
in such, as by the law of nature, governed themselves ; use-mony, 
therefore, was by the Romans in the 12 tables stinted to 12 per 
cent. then to 6, after to $3; and finally in the time of Gemutius 
tribune, to remove all occasions of like encroachments, a prohibi- 
tion of use-mony was published, in favour of the people. No less 
was put in execution by Agis, the Spartan, and not the Athenian 
General, as some have it, ordering all the accompt-books of 
Usurers to be burnt in the market-place ; Agesilaus applauding he 
had never seen-a nobler fire. 

But the prohibition among the Romans soon grew out of date, 
and though renewed by Cesar, to ingratiate himself with the com- 
monalty : yet putting out mony at use, by necessity was revived, 
in his successor’s times, growing to the extravagant heighth of 
cent. per cent. if you may believe Accursius, a famous civilian, 
cited by Sir Roger Twisden in his Preface. As for my part, I 
question not, but all oppressions, exactions, and frauds, exercised 
in the putting out mony, were included in Usury, which may 
have been the cause, why in the days of old, witness Cato, thieves 
were condemned to the double, Usurers to the quadruple: to 
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which custom, peradventure, the saying of Zacheus might relate 
(Luke 19.) Reddo quadruplum : you may see more in Covarrwvias, 
lib. 8. Variarum, c. 1. n. 5. of the aversion even heathens had to 
Usury. 

This to have been the true, and sole notion, of Usury as pro- 
hibited, was Calvin’s opinion, with his followers, amongst which 
our twoknights, allowing all Usury, not rendered sinful by oppress- 
ing the poor, but against reason ; it being no tess Usury, to take 
beyond what is due from any, for the use of mony; since persons 
of fortune, though never so wealthy, have right to what is just. 1 
only infer, that a commodious rate, in the common judgment of 
all parties, can be no usury ; taking Usury, as hitherto described 
from its origin, and expressed by its names. I come now to its 
strict definition. 


CHAP. Il. 
The definition of Usury. 


Sir Robert Filmer sports in his first paragraph, teazing Dr. 
Fenton, and in him some others of the church of England, for 
their definition of Usury. I cannot excuse the Dr. of some con- 
fuseness. For where a word may signify differently, to take away 
equivocation, one should first distinguish, and then define. This 
method I shall observe with the ancient divines. 

These make a three-fold division of Usury. First, it may be 
taken, for a gain which is usurious. Secondly, for a bargain 
upon such gain. ‘Thirdly, for the intention or will of such a bar- 
gain or gain. The first is termed actual Usury. The second is 
Usury expressed by covenant. ‘The third is Usury purely mental. 
The two latter derive their malice from the first, as being the 
object of both, all promises or intentions taking their qualification 
from the action, promised or intended ; wherefore, refixing the 
word covenant or will, to the definition of actual Usury, all three 
will be defined thus : 

Usury in the first acceptance, is a gain immediately for lending, 
or for money lent as lent. Divines generally agree in it. Ic is 
said immediately for lending or as lent. To exclude all other titles 
of lucre, as gratitude, friendship in the borrower, or other con- 
siderations hereafter to be specified. Gain therefore is the genus; 
by the rest, Usury is differenced from other acquisitions. Weave 
of course, follow the two other definitions, viz. the second is a 
covenant; the third is a will or purpose of gain purely for 
lending. 

Sir Robert opposes thus: gain undoubtedly is a false genus, 
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for certainly, Usury is a sin of commission, and ‘therefore an 
action of operation. So} that lucre or gain, which is only a pas- 
sion or product of lending, cannot be the genus of it. 

Answ. How far Sir Robert’s skill exceeded in law I know not, 
his logic certainly proves somewhat unfaithful to him. It is 
granted then that Usury is a sin of commission, and an action of 
operation, if it so please him. And so is gain for lending. Nei- 
ther is gain, formally, and strictly speaking, the immediate product 
of lending, but of taking, and it includes active and passive ; active, 
naming the person gaining; passive, by naming the interest 
gained. Gain then is an acceptance of interest; exclude the ac- 
ceptance, neither lending, nor mony, nor both together, will make 
up gain. But not to be so scrupulous in philosophy. Grant gain 
to be a product of lending, it may be as well a product of selling 
or letting; why may not gain then be drawn into a genus, in 
respect of the several ways of gaining, of which gain by lending is 
Usury ? 

He presses. Lending for gain, is not lending, but letting. Besides, 
the gain is not for the bare act of lending, but using the thing 
lent, that men give Usury. 

Answ. The instance being made in Dr. Fenton’s words, if I may 
believe the knight, brings him in guilty, not only of contradiction, 
which Sir Robert urges upon him, but of a very gross error in 
morality. For if according to the Dr’s. definition, Usury is a 
covenant of lucre for lending, and lending for lucre be letting; a 
covenant for letting, by consequence, is Usury. A position un- 
heard of. 

To the difficulty. Lending for gain, is no letting, but lending ; 
and lending and letting essentially differ, as will appear more here- 
after. Lending admits of no recompence, by way of justice. Letting 
does, I willingly yield to the addition, that gain is not for the bare 
act of lending; but the lending we speak of, includes both act and 
thing as affected by the act of lending. For who lends, and 
lends nothing? By lending a thing, the use of it is given, 
as it is not in letting, and for what is given to require gain, is 
Usury. 

le the full intelligence of the definition, it will not be 
amiss to open the twofold sense of the word lending, expressed in 
Latin by two verbs mutuare, and commodare, to lend things, not to 
be consumed in the use, as a horse, or house, with an obligation, 
that the same individually be restored is what corresponds to the 
Latin commodare ; to lend things which are spent in the use, as 
corn, wine, and mony, with a tie of having as much restored, and 


of equal worth, though not the very self-same, is what implies the 
Latin mutuare. 
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Between these two lendings, this diversity intercedes. In the 
first, the lender disposes only of the use, of what he lends, not to 
be consumed. In the second, use being inseparable from con- 
sumption, the lender grants both use and consumption of the 
thing. The first grounds an action to the thing lent. The 
second grounds an action to as much, and as good in the same 
kind. As to the first, what may be lent, may be lett: whether 
mony, or goods, which perish in the use may be lett? shall be 
discussed. Piautus applies locare, to lett, to mony ; and to place 
one’s mony, is the common expression. 

But before I proceed to examine this point, I shall lay down some 
truths, very matterial to the main, truths I think not to be shaken, as 
being rooted in the very definition of Usury. 


CHAP. IV. 


Positions drawn from the definition of Usury. 


First. Gain, upon any account but lending, is no Usury. The 
proof. Usury is a gain, for a thing lent as lent. But gain. upon 
any account, but that of lending, is no gain for a thing lent as lent, 
therefore no Usury. 

Secondly. Usury is a sin against the law of nature. Thus 
S. Thomas, with the rest of divines. The proof. A lender by 
giving the use of what he lends, makes the said use no more his 
own ; but to exact payment, for what is no more one’s own, is an in- 
justice, visible by the law of nature ; therefore to receive payment 
for what is lent as lent, in which Usury consists, is against the-law 
of nature ; and therefore, as such, it is reduced to stealth, forbidden 
in the seventh commandment. 

Thirdly. Not only extortion or exaction upon the poor, is Usury. 
The proof. Increase for money lent as lent, may be required of 
the rich, and this is Usury ; but in this no oppression of the poor; 
therefore, Usury consists not only in exacting upon the poor, as 
our two knights hold, and the author of the letter impugned by Du 
Tertre seems to affirm. 

Fourthly. Whatever is not reducible to stealth, and against the law 
of nature, can be no Usury. ‘This is but a sequel to the second 
assertion. The proof. If all Usury be reducible to stealth, and 
against the law of nature, nothing can be Usury, which is not 
against the same law; otherwise this contradiction would ensue, that 
all Usury is against the law of nature, and that some Usury is not. 
Now to make nearer our case, 


Fifthly. A joint-agreement ig a body politic, for the putting out 
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of mony at use, cannot be agaist the law of nature: Proof. 


Such an agreement would render it. no more stealth, or injurious: 
toany- Folenti.non, fit inguria. It would accord with first 
rule of equity ;, do.as you would be done by: It cannot ore 
oppese the law of nature, being-so conformable to it.* 

Conclusion. The said agreement passed into custom, or: law, 
for the taking interest.for mony put,out, makes it to be no Usury. 
The proof. It makes it neither to be stealth, nor against the law of 
nature; but what is not against the law of nature, or stealth, is no 
Usury ; therefore, it makes it no Usury, 

If in the proof of any, of these truths, fallacy imposes upon me, 
I shall be grateful to the discoverer. Tam no stranger to the ver- 
tue of law, as to temporal concerns; it is notonly. lawful, but con- 
science, to submit one’s private judgment to the public. Law regu- 
lates all contracts as to meum and tuum, in so much as property or 
domaine, by divines, as well as lawyers, is defined with deference to 
law. Property, they say, is a right in a thing, extending itself 
to all uses and dispositions of the said thing, not forbidden by 
law. 

One may object, it. is not in the power of any legislative autho- 
rity, to make Usury no Usury, or stealth no more stealth; and to 
take interest for mony put out, is both stealth and Usury. 

Answ. Though it be not within the verge of human jurisdic- 
tion to make Usury no Usury, or stealth no more stealth; yet it 
lies in the compass of that power, and even of a particular’s power, 
to prevent from being Usury, or stealth, what otherwise would be 
so; not by altering the law of God and nature against stealing and 
Usury, but by a voluntary change or abatement of property and 
right. For example: One bestows a parcel of ground to be a 
Common, for the poor. Had the poor turned in their goods, before 
its being made Common, they had been guilty of trespass, and 
stealth, which they incurr not, after the right of Common granted 
them. ‘The case, if I mistake not, is-ours. Ifa person will freely 
give 5 per cent. and security for the principal, you may take it, as 
his gift, standing good in law, without Usury. This is what the 
nation agrees to, including each particular’s consent; perhaps, in 
recompence of the good, accruing to the general ease and public 
profit ; and perchance, by way of penalty, for prodigals and spend- 
als ; so that what, excluding this general consent and accord, might 
have been Usury, in virtue of the said agreement, ceases to be such, 
for he that takes 5 per cent. takes it as granted by law and custom. 
for mony put out; and not as covenanted by himself, for mony 
as lent; custom being. previous to the putting out of mony, and in- 
cluding a general concurrence, which makes the interest allowed 
spontaneous, and freely given. 
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_ Nor doth this procedure intrench upon any, but equally provides 
for all, since as a, person putting out mony must receive, so, taking 
up, he paysas.much, And it often happens, that the same person 
who mony out, is forced to take up. Suppose then he pay as 
much ‘as he receives, where is the gain? ‘This discourse, not 
managed, as I find by others, I think fit to promote by the follow- 
ing inquiry. 


CHAP. V. 


Whether the Law of the Land render the taking 5 per, cent. safe-in 
conscience ? 


Exception may be made against the question, as grounded on a 
false supposition, and that we have no positive law for the putting 
out mony at use, but that it is purely premissive. That law may even 
permit Usury to avoid greater evils, as divines affirm, yet not justifie 
it as to conscience. 

Answ. That we have no positive statute law, which as Sir Robert 
Filmer, page 92. informs us, varies as to the case, it matters not ; 
for it is enough we havelaw. But we have even statute law; 
for the statutes against interest for loan, may be understood of in- 
terest for pure lending ;. and not only may, but must be so inter- 
preted; all gain not purely for lending, being no Usury, as has been 
made out from its definition. Much more since the constant 
practice, as the same Sir Robert tells us, of the common law of this 
land, and also chancery in point of equity, doth not only allow in- 
terest, where there is a contract for it, but also gives it where there 
is none. What better interpreter of statute law, than common law 
and equity ? 

This practice becomes law, according to the decision. L. de qui- 
bus 32. ff. de legibus. Inveterata consuetudo, pro lege non imme- 
rito custoditur. An ancient custom is deservedly held for law, and 
lege 35. de legibus sed et ca que longa consuetudine approbata 
sunt, et per annos plurimos observata, velit tacita civium conven- 
tio, non minus, quam ea que scripta sunt servaniur. But also those 
things which are approved by long custom, and have been ob- 
served for many years as-a tacit convention of the people, are not 
less to be observed than written laws. Quid enim interest, (1. 72. ff. 
de legibus) an suffragiis populus suam voluntatem declaret, an 
rebus ipsis, et factis. For what imports it, whether the people de- 
clare their wills by suffrages or deeds ? 

True it is, where the legislative power lodges not in the people 
alone, as it doth not with us, the king’s tacit consent is a requisit, 
and in our case we have it more than tacit, since the courts which 
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all act in his name, adjudge interest to be payed. - Now, if prac- 
tice is not only the best interpreter of written law, but kept up for 
the space of some years, even prescribes against law, and itself 
often becomes law, who can except justly against the question 
made as being upon a false supposal ? 

Neither can our law be said to be meerly permissive, for a per- 
missive law grants no action to an Usurer against the borrower. 
But our Judges positively uphold the creditor as to a right he has 
by law to receive interest ; the law then must allow of that right, 
Judges being obliged to decide according to law ; whence the law 
appears to be positive, and not purely permissive; for were it 
meerly permissive, it could give no right, as is clear, to take inter- 
est, but only wink at it; whereas our law grants procuration mony, 
to such who make it their business to find and put out mony for 
others. And is not this positively to co-operate by the encourage- 
ment of reward? ‘The law of the nation then is clearly positive, 
for the putting out mony at use. 

This positive law, I hold to bea plain justification of the practice, 
even as to conscience; it being to be presumed in favor of the law, 
that it would not positively concur to what were unjust, where 
Usury were against the law of nature and God. ‘This presump- 
tion ought to stand good, until such time as the iniquity of the law 
be evidenced, which has not yet been done. 

To question its justice, betrays an ignorance of what force law 
is. It even overrules and debars natural right of particulars, as in 
the cases of prescriptions, last wills, and minors, who, though true 
masters of their estates according to the apostles cum sit dominus 
omnium, are hindred by law to dispose of them. What more 
sacred and binding than an oath? Yet by the law both of Castile 
and Portugal, all obligations, contracts, and conventions, appertain- 
ing to the-temporal court, if sworn to, are made void in law, to the 
end causes appertaining to the temporal, in vertue of an oath, may 
not devolve to the spiritual court, to the prejudice and limitation of 
the temporal jurisdiction ; so the council of ‘Trent, to say nothing 
of clandestine marriages, (Sess. 25. c. 16 de Reg.) annuls even an 
oath of renunciation made two months before profession. Evi- 
dence of what force law is, in cases much harder than ours, in 
which, all parties making up the legislative power agree, as to a 
certain rate for mony to be put out, as profitable to the public, and 
a fit means to prevent those strifes and debates, which might 
arise from the titles; divines generally allow of, for the taking in- 
terest, viz. emergent damage, lucre ceasing, and danger of principal, 
which often vary, and are now more, now less. 

Our law then, stands upon good grounds, and makes good the 
ground it stands on; it being a tenet amongst divines, that 
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law takes away doubt, it being in possession of command, and 
though probable reason, but not evident, appear against its upright- 
ness, it still keeps its post. (Suwares de legibus, lib. 1.) Otherwise 
there being few laws, against which some objection might not be 
started, too much license in questioning them, would encourage to 
non-compliance, 

So that in answer to the question, my opinion is, ever vailing to 
better reason, that more conscience pee to be made of condem- 
ning the putting out mony as authorized by law, than of practising 
it? For were its lawfulness doubtful, and not in so high a degree 
probable, if not evident, as both reason and authority renders it, 
still possession stands for law. Wherefore, divines hold it no wise 
requisit, that he that puts out mony either know the grounds 
of the law, or express the ways or titles justifying it But it suf- 
fices, he intend to do what is just, and no ways offensive to God ; 
as in prudence he may judge to be what law and constant practice 
stand for. 

This is the decision of Bartolus. L. Quis fugitivous §. apud 
Leonem de Aidil. Edict. of Navarrus, Binsfield, and Tiraquellius, 
viz. that a contract in use with learned men of known integrity, 
though in law somewhat dubious, obscure, and moving some 
apprehension of Usury, is not to be judged usurious. What 
would they have said to the case manifestly upheld by law and 
practice? I close this paragraph with this syllogism of S. Tho. 
quod 1. 9. art. 15. which may serve as a rule in this, and the like 
cases. Illud quod vergit in commune periculum, non est ab eccle- 
sia sustinendum, sed ecclesia sustinet, ergo non est periculum peccati 
mortalis. "That which inclines to a common danger, is not to be 
born with by the church, but the church bears with it, therefore no 
danger of mortal sin. Therefore no Usury. 


CHAP, VI. 


Whether Mony be capable of being Lett. 


The decision of this question alone might put an end to the pre- 
sent coutroversy ; for if mony can be lett as other moveables or 
immoveables are, like interest may be received, it being for letting, 
and not for lending. : 

That mony is not capable of letting, is commonly discoursed 
thus: location or letting, is a contract by which a person’s. goods, or 
tenements are granted for wages or rent; so that what belongs to 
the hirer, is the bare use of what he pays for, the thing lett still ap- 

NO. XXI. Pam. VOL. XI. M 
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pertaining to him who letts-it. But mony is consumed in the use, 
ow then can’it’be lett to use, which makes it away ? 


My assertion is, that Mony may be Lett. 


That it may be lett to other uses than spending, as for a show, 
tending to preservation of credit, and not to cheat, as Sir Robert 
flurts at Catholick divines, or to be a pledge, is owned by St. Tho. 
2da 2da, and by the schools in general, but denied by him in order 
to spending ; by reason he supposes, that property of things con- 
sumed in the use, is not distinct from the use of them, so that who 
has the use, has property of them too. The hirer then having the 
use, has both; and therefore, is no more a hirer, but a proprietor, for 
the time he has the use, so that paying consideration for it, he will 
pay for what is his own, and the lender receive interest for what be- 
longs to the borrower, and in this he places the sin of Usury. 

What the holy doctor supposes of the indistinction of property 
and use, in things consumptible, since his time, has not only been 
questioned, but the opposite goes for the more current among di- 
vines, approved by no less than five popes, witness Lessius (De 
Just. lib. 2. c. $3. Dub. 8. n. 38.) in this (the now more probable 
Opinion). I sec no greater difficulty in letting mony, than letting 
a horse, for the hirer pays only for the use, the property still re- 
maining to the letter. 

But the property of what; since mony in the use perishes to 
him that lays it out ? = 

Ans, That is to say, mony is in the time it is used, and no 
longer, and for that time the owner letts it. 

But that is almost momentary. 

Ans. Be it never so short, it is preferable, or at least equivalent 
to the longer use of a horse or house. ‘This holds, speaking of the 
same physical and individual mony, which in its uses perishes not in 
itself but to its hirer. Yet morally it still remains, in the right 
the creditor has to as much ; it remains in the security for its reim- 
bursment; it may also remain in the effects of using it, redound- 
ing to the hirer’s profit; so that the letter retains the property, 
though not the possession of as much as the hirer ows, and ac- 
cording to law may dispose of it by gift or sale. 

To the confirming what has been said, upon due reflection you 
will discover little or no difference between the letting mony or a 
horse. A horse is lett to be restored the same, not absolutely but 
conditionally, for if by the hirer’s fault it dies, he is only obliged 
to make amends to its full worth. And though the same be not 
returned, yet it cannot be denied that it was lett. The like happens 
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in putting out money ; the letter retains a right either to the same, 
or as much; for the nature and intention of hirage is to have a 
horse proper for the turn; the being this, or that, is wholly indiffer- 
ent ; by reason it is the species, or quality, which render things 
valuable and serviceable for hirage, and not the individuality. 

In like manner the letter being insured of having back a horse, 
in all respects as good as his own, ought to content himself as well, 
as with the right he has to his own. And what if one should lett 
a horse, conditioning to have as good, if not his own back ; I in- 
quire, whether this would not bea true letting ? Certainly it would. 
Why may not one then, in the same manner put out.mony? 
For the letter keeps a right to have his summ back, and one 20/. in 
moral estimation, is the same with another 20/. so that the summ 
remains still the creditor’s to be restored, as a horse to the 
letter. 

‘This seems to have been acknowledged by the learned Cajetan, 
Verbo Usura exterior §. Nota. fol. 578. Nota 2do quodquia lucrum 
usurarium est ex mutuo, ideo siquis non mutuat sed acoommodat seu 
locat, aut vendit pecuniam cum pacto recipiendi aliquid plus, non 
est Usura, sed liciti sunt hujusmodi contractusque dum modo pacta 
sint.moderata juxta qualitatem temporis. Since Usurious gain 
is for lending, therefore if a person doth not lend, but lett, or sells 
mony, bargaining for somewhat more, it is no Usury, but such 
contracts are lawful, so they be moderate, according to the quality 
of times. Now our law has struck up a bargain for all, to the 
easing each particulars of that trouble ; it hath also provided against 
all immoderate gain, assigning.a set interest now more and.now 
less, proportioned to the condition of times, to-the exclusion of 
all exactions and extortions ; and thus the Jaw renders the putting 
out mony, no lending, and the interest allowed, no Usury. 

Where, by the way, I take notice of a construction in common 
law, which Sir Robert teaches us, of the word extortion and exace 
tion. They are thus distinguished, says he : extortion is a wrong 
in taking more than is due; exaction -is the taking of what is not 
due at all. This distinction, had it come from a school divine, 
would scarce have escaped Sir Robert’s censure, he is so severe 
upon them ; for my part, I should conceive, that the more that is 
due, is not due at all; he then who takes more than is due, in that 
more he takes, takes what is not due at all; and so extortion in sub- 
stance, falls in with exaction. The digression may serve at least, 
for the promiscuous use, with Sir Robert’s leave, of the words 
extortion and exaction without cavil, upon a nicety scarce worth 
the law’s notice. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the obligation of Lending. 


On what has been said in the preceding chapter, an enquiry 
attends by course, concerning the obligation of lending, it being 
manifest, that where the obligation of giving or lending mony 
ceases, it may be lett. To assigne the bounds of this obligation, 

First. I reduce dealings relating to exchange of property, either 
to donation, or sale ; in contracts reducible to buying and selling, a 
just profit is allowed of ; acts appertaining to donation, as such 
admit of no gain by way of justice; for such a gain were Usury 
an taking interest, for what donation has made no more one’s 
own. 

Now lending is a sort of giving, as letting is of selling, and one 
and the same thing may be lett, or lent, or given; giving makes the 
thing no more the donor’s ; lending makes a thing, or at least, the 
use of a thing, no more the lender’s, for the space of the time it 
is lent; so that to require payment for what is given, or lent, 
as being another’s, is palpable injustice, and Usury, as has al- 
ready been declared. In letting, one sells the use of what he 
letts. 

I secondly reflect, that as no man is obliged to prejudice him- 
self, so where self-prejudice intrudes not itself, the law of nature 
obliges one man to help another, the preservation of each having 
a reference to the whole, and in this case arises an obligation of 
supplying our neighbours. 

Thirdly. In extreme necessity, no place for lending. ‘The neces- 
sitous having a natural right to take what may relieve their present 
want, all things in that occasion becoming common, and to refuse a 
person in extreme necessity is a sort of theft, in retaining from him 
what necessity makes to be his own, and no less folly, in pre- 
tending to lend what in extreme necessity is more another’s than 
yours. 

Fourthly. In cases of great, though less urgent necessity than 
extreme, the wealthy are bound under mortal sin, to succour the 
poor, out of what they have superfluous ; in ordinary necessitics, 
they are obliged under venial; yet in those cases, if letting or 
lending will suffice their occasions, all obligation of giving ceases ; 
this is generally the doctrine of divines. 

Hence this conclusion follows. The obligation of lending is con- 
ditional. ‘Thus to be expressed. If a person will not by giving, 
by selling, or letting, cannot relieve his poor neighbour by the law 
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of nature, he is bouhd to lend out of what he abounds with ; and 
in that case to exact interest, is Usury unjustifiable by any Kw 
whatsoever. The saying of St. Basil being most true, upon the 
text of the 14th Psalm, Qui pecuniam suam non dedit ad Usuram. 
He that hath not given his mony to Usury. ZEnim vero inhuma- 
nitas est maxima, st is qui egestate premitur; mutuum ad vite subsi- 
dium qui erat : dans vero surte minime contentus, ex miseri calamitate 
proventus et opes excogitet. For certainly, says the Saint, it is the 
greatest inhumanity, whilst one borrows a subsidy for life, the 
lender not content with the principal, devises incomes and riches 
out of the calamity of one in misery. In this passage you have, in 
what, according to the sense of St. Basil, Usury consists. 

In other cases containing no obligation of lending, mony may 
be lett or put out as law and custom allows, since the obligation of 
lending, generally speaking, extends no farther than to small sums 
sufficient to relieve pressing necessity. Yet in case a person freely 
lends never so great a sum, the law cannot allow him consideration 
for it, for this were Usury, as hath been more than once repeated 
and proved, forbidden by the law of nature and God, to which in- 
ferior laws, to be laws, must conform. 

Having proved what occurred unto me, not so expressly treated 
of in schools, towards the making out the lawfulness of taking in- 
terest for mony put out, it is time I should produce the commott 
titles assigned by divines for the justification of it. 


CHAP. VIII. 


The common. Title assigned by Divines. 


Considering the nature of things which may be lett, I find in 
none so many and so good titles for just gain, as in the letting 
of mony. A house for instance, stands empty, of no profit or 
present use to the owner, apt to decay for want of inhabiting, yet 
it may be lett and rent received for it. Upon what score? For the 
living in it? But that kept it in repair ; and is it just the inhabi- 
tant should pay for what he betters? It may be said, it*is the 
tenant’s conveniency which deserves the rent. The same with 
greater reason, may it not be said of mony ? 

But besides the hirer’s convenience, the inconveniences which 
attend the lettor are yet more considerable, by reason, mony being 
the price of things, contingencies daily produce occasions of lucre, 
and the want of it unforeseen damage. The depriving oneself of 
the profit which probably might be made, and the danger of un- 
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dergoing prejudices are rateable, worth recompence, and may be 

bargained for, reason dictating as just to provide for self-indem- 

nity. For which cause, as I suppose, the mony taken upon those 

— is named interest, as behoving each one to require it as 
we. 

One. may interpose : these titles have no place in such as hoard 
and keep mony idle in their coffers. 

Answ. An inconsiderate objection. Whilst the mony lies in 
coffers, the difficulty may be shut up with it. But every one hath 
right to open his coffers and to make use of his mony to his best 
advantage; and this right by putting it out, he makes it over to ano- 
ther. Besides, in good philosophy, mony being a pure medium, 
it is not coveted and loved for its own sake, but for the service it 
may be put to; as advantageous purchases, traffic, and the like, 
in order to profit; and in cases of suits, sicknesses, imprisonments, 
and other too frequent accidents, in order to prevent the harm, the 
want of mony in like misfortunes would occasion; of these ser- 
vices he that puts out mony deprives himself, and that depriva- 
tion deserves to be considered. Upon this ground runs the deci- 
sion of S. Thomas, Opusc. de Usuris, where treating of such as 
sell dearer, because upon trust, affirms it is Usury. Si tantum 
propter expectationem solutionis fiat: that is, if it be for mere for- 
bearance, but if it be to keep himself harmless, that it neither may 
be Usury nor injustice. But grant that neither cessation of profit, 
nor emergent damage be in the case. 

Still the hazard of principal is constant and great. What a mul- 
tiplicity of false dealers? Casualties frustrate the best intentions, 
securities of soundest appearance prove often litigious, producing 
much cost, trouble, and care ; the exposing oneself to all this, is it 
not estimable and worth its value ? 

It may be said: All lenders are exposed to these inconveniences, 
for which cause, they being essentially connexed with lending, 
either use-money upon such titles, as being for lending, is Usury ; 
or those titles, ling away the nature of lending, Usury will become 
a mere sound, and not a word, as signifying nothing. 

Answ. It is granted that all lenders are more or less subject to 
those inconveniences, but it is denied that they are essential to 
lending. For lending includes no more than the act of lending, 
the use of what is leat, and futurity of repayment; these possibly 
may consist without loss of gain, adventitious damage, or hazard of 
principal, as a lender presumes they will, and ventures it. So that 
he retains no title for interest. This an Usurer heeds not, but 
blinded by avarice, even in that case will have profit with the prin- 
cipal. A lender then, though he be exposed to loss, it is because 
he will lend; be it for motives of charity so commended in holy 
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writ, and he is to expect his interest from God; or be it out of 
friendship, and he is repaid by his own judgment, that it becomes 
him so to do. But it were a bad illation to say, he could not bat- 
gain upon the score of those dangers, and so doing, he had been no 
more a lender, and therefore no Usurer. 

The inference which was added, that Usury will become a mere 
sound, and not so much as a significant term, ends in air, atid is 
of no substance. Sir Roger Twisden, and some others, make 
Usury a pure invention of churchmen, to bring more grist to their 
mills, which were it true, they would not study to bring it ‘to 
nothing as the objection pretends. But divines according to duty, 
distinguish’ no Usury from Usury. To exact interest for what 
was freely lent still remains Usury, independently of all chutch- 
men and canons. ‘To lett where obliged to lend, is Usury; taking 
above what law allows, is Usury, at least presumptive ; continuation 
mony, too much in practice, if some new consideration arise not, 
I hold to be rank Usury, as received purely for lending ; all 
other titles being satisfied with the interest taxed by law. 

Some not over-versed in these matters, may require what I meatr 
by continuation-mony ? 

Ans. I mean too frequent a practice of Usurers, their custom’ if 
ever to have.mony at hand, to supply such as shall address unto 
them. First, they require-so much for procuring the mony, then 
they prefix a set time for which they lett it. Finally, the term ex- 
pired, they demand what they think fit for continuing it in the bor- 
rower’s hands. ‘This last I stile continuation-mony, and hold to 
be plain Usury. 

Against these titles from the name of Usury, Du Tertre dis- 
courses it after this manner. A‘ name is taken from the nature of 
the thing it is placed for ; but the name which is given to Usury is 
for taking increase for the use of mony ; therefore, Usury. consists 
precisely in taking the said interest. He promotes it thus : Gene- 
ral ideas imprinted in the minds of all men cannot be false, but 
Usury in the idea of scripture, fathers, philosophers, imports in- 
terest for the use of mony, without exception of emergent damage, 
loss’ of gain, or danger of principle ; to receive interest therefore 
for the use of mony, even with those exceptions, is Usury.  _ 

Answ. 1 pass by the major of his first syllogism, though it be false, 
that names be taken from the nature of things, except the names 
given by Adam’; for the same thing in different languages, is ex- 
pressed by different names, made significant by the will of men. 
The minor is denied ; for one that buys cHeap, receives interest for 
the use of his mony, and yet incurs no guilt of, Usury ; the con- 
sequence therefore is no better than the premises. 

To the promotion of his argument, the major is granted, the 
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minor denied, and so is the consequence. His major I reassume 
and retort it. General ideas, page 114. imprinted in the minds of 
all men, cannot be false ; but it is an idea drawn out in the minds 
of all men, by the author of nature, that man may provide against 
emergent damage, loss of gain, and danger of principal, that he 
may submit to the agreement of his nation, tending to the common 
good, therefore its contradictory must be false. 

He instances, Usury by all is understood for interest taken for the 
use-of mony. Usura que scilicet pro usu pecunia accipitur. 
Usury,, by reason it is taken for the use of mony, says the 
law. - 

Ans. In Jaw the word Usura has both a good and bad sense ; 
interest taken for the use of mony lent, is Usury ; interest for the 
use of. mony 5 other accounts is no Usury. And, de Facto, in 
his-7th chap. ; he justifies several cases in which interest is taken for 
the use of mony. It was a piece of oscitation in him not to take 
notice of Usury as expressed in other languages ; the Greek, the 
Hebrew, and Chaldaick, import more than pure interest for the use 
of mony, and could not be derived from the Latin Usus. 

But besides the aforesaid titles, this other way, divines propose 
for the justice of putting out mony. One may purchase a pen- 
sion, or rent charge affecting some land or tenement, and is stiled 
real, or affecting only the person, and it is named personal. The 
contract is so to be drawn up, that by repayment of the principal, 
the obligation of giving the pension be cleared ; or upon releasing 
the pension, the principal restored, both parties covenanting for 
performance. As to the real, it is judged by most divines to be no 
ways Usurious, by many, and of great credit, as to the personal, rea- 
son being much the same for both; so that excluding all usurious 
intentions, both contracts are held safe in conscience. Our custom 
then may be said to involve a-general covenant of this nature. 

Whatever statute therefore has been enacted against taking in- 
terest for lean, can only be in force in cases of unlawful gain; and 
we are beholden to divines for finding out just ways of attaining 
toa profit which could not be made by Usury without sin; this is 
ingenuously confessed by Sir Robert Filmer, though no friend to 
Catholick divines. But reason, is ever reason, come it from who 
it will. His words are, page 124: It is no sin to avoid a statute 
by lawful means. If the contract of bargain and sale be in itself 
lawful, why should it be a vice and not a virtue, thereby to avoid 
the penalty of the law, since laws are properly made to force men 
to avoid them by lawful means ? f 
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CHAP. IX. 


Whether in some Case, it stand with Law and Conscience, to take 
more than 5 per cent. 


The ordinary method of putting out mony having been dis- 
charged of the imputation of Usury, a motion may be made, whe- 
ther in some case, one may not improve his mony to more than 
the current interest? That one may do it by way of traffic is un- 
questionable. So that any means of, gaining more than 5 per cent. 
justifiable by the same reasons and law as traffic is, cannot but be 
approved of, even in putting out of mony. 

My conclusion is, that in some case, the gain of more than 5 
per cent. is lawful. 

The case is of a triple contract taught by most and ablest divines. 
The first is a contract of partnership ; the second of insuring the 
principal ; the third of insuring the interest ; all three maintained 

_ by law, and practised upon exchanges, which certainly they would 
not be, were they against the law of nature and usurious. 

Suppose then that all succeeding according to expectation by the 
first contract, each partie’s gain in a ‘year be. computed thirty per 
cent.; suppose by the second a partner insure his principal by 
giving ten per cent. ; suppose finally, that by a third, he seu for 
ten more, the hopes he has of gaining twenty ; for hope of gain is 
valuable, and matter of purchase, as appears in the buying the cast 
of a nett. Thus acting, the said partner will have right to ten per 
cent. and the conclusion is made good. 

In Sevil, as I am informed, no less than twelve per cent. is taken 
and given by merchants, and Du Tertre acknowledges that mer- 
chants of the town-house of Paris, and exchange of Lyons, pay 
each term, which is quarterly, two and a half. amounting to ten 
per cent. in a year. And questioning himself what may be said to 
it? He coldly answers, gue pour L. ordinaire cet interest est Usu- 
raire. That for most part, such interest is usurious. So that of its 
own nature, it is not; for were it, of its own nature, usurious, it 
would always be so, and not only ordinarily. But to return. 

Divines agree in the lawfulness of the triple contract, so it be 
made with distinct persons, and not with a partner. Some modern 
Rigorists except against it when made with the same. The reason 
is, that the nature of the contract of society is to be such, that 
both loss and profit be equal to all parties, l. 1. et seg. m. et leg. 1. et 
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seg. ¢. pro socio. But the two latter contracts exclude partaking 
in the loss, therefore not to be made with a partner. 

Ans. At least the point is gained, of its lawfulness in some case, 

_of making more than five per cent. To the difficulty of contract- 
ing with the same partner, divines answer, that by the law it is 
only evinced, that in virtue of the sole contract of society, one can- 
not require from a partner, to be insured ; but that it is ng ways 
against the improving the said contract by addition of the two 
others. 

I add, that the person so contracting in law is not the same, but 
in this case, as in others, is equivalent to three, per fictionem juris, 
as the Civilians term it. In the fitst,; he acts as a partner, in the 
second, as an insurer of the principal, in the third, as a purchaser of 
the hope of gain, which the partner sells him ; so that in each he 
acts as a several person; and why may not all this be performed 
by a partner, as well as another? since pocherelip rather gives 
him the preference to the gain in prospect ! 

Against this, Du Tertre urges the Bull of Sixtus Quintus’s, begin- 
ning, Detestabilis avaritia, where he eondemns the contracts of 
society, in which the loss of principal remains not in him who puts 
out his mony, but is to be restored him with interest, in case it 
perish in the partner’s hands without any profit accruing to him. 

Ans. First, in that Bull, such contracts only are condemned, 
wherein by the sole contract of society or covenants by constraint 
involved in it, the whole danger of principal, without any considera- 
tion, is cast upon a fellow-partner without any contract of in- 
suring freely made and agreed to by both parties, which jure com- 
muti hold good. See Bouoc. Disp. 394. Puncto Unico. n. 46. 
citing many, as Molina, Salon, Nav. &c. and F. Tuccius, a man 
of known sanctity and learning, in his letter to Comitolus, wit- 
nesses plainly, that Sixtus Quintus being asked concerning this 
Bull answered, that he only forbid the conventions usually joined 
to the contract of partnership which are commonly condemned by 
classical authors, not such as they thought just ; and this Tuccius 
had from the cardinals Toletus and Sanctorius, who were commis- 
sioned to draw up that prohibition. 

Secondly, the Bull is of no force; where not received, as the 
same Bonac observes, nor is it accepted in Germany, France, 
Sicily, or Flanders. Less. lib. 2. de Just. cap. 23. Dub. 13. and 
England may be added. But whether received or no, it is decided 
by the Rota in Farinecius Decis, 137, and 138. And Coccius a 
famous Canonist, Dean of the Rota, in 2 Rotal Decis, An. 1602, 

concludes expressly, that the Bulf comprehends only such cases as 

are usurious jure communi ; which decision you will find in Cheru- 
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binus, in the Compendium of the Ballarium, Scholio primo ad 
Bullam 45. Sixti Quintt. 

By these allegations it appears, with how small consideration and 
much want ot study, Du Tertre insists upon that Bull. It cannot 
but be very disagreeable to men of sense and reading to hear some 
wordy, shallow preachers, and lesser divines, condemn these com- 
mon methods of palliated Usury. Let the best of them uncloak 
it, by proving that the gain made in any of the ways hitherto re- 
hearsed, and authorized by the public good, by Civilians, by Canon- 
ists and Divines, is purely for lending, in which consists the es- 
sence of Usury, or that they are against the law of nature. 

This is to be done to evidence, for if it remains doubtful, posses- 
sion carries it for custom and law. And were it not a tyrannizing 
over souls to send them to hell, more than God himself can do 
without evidence for usurers? Whole nations for practising of it, 
to hell ; divines for teaching it, to hell ; lawyers to hell, for abetting 
it; Judges for upholding, to hell. But practising what? Teach- 
ing what? Abetting what?. Upholding what? What only they 
deemed an injury to none, a conveniency to all, suitable to the law 
of nature, and no wise offensive to the Almighty : and for this to 
hell? If this be a zeal! it isa zeal no better than injustice. What 
an embroilment of consciences? What a confusion of restitutions 
to be made by the now living for their ancestors, and for the yet 
living by themselves, could the misapprehension of a few austere 
fancies, without any I say, not manifest, but even probable reason, 
ground an obligation of believing them? Were I furnished with 
Monsieur Du Tertre’s Oratory, how would it pleasure itself with 
a breathing or two upon so faira course? But enough, if not too 
much of what is unnecessary, and with the three following en- 
quiries, I close this first part. 


CHAP. X. , 
Of the Bristol-Bargain, Pawn Brocage, and Interest upon 
Interest. 


First assertion. The Bristol-Bargain no Usury. The reason is, 
that the gain made by it is not for lending, but a real purchase of 
an annuity to be paid for a set number of years. And though the 
interest by the seller’s industry, may come to more than five or 
six per cent. this cannot make it Usury, otherwise the profit made 
by selling and buying, which in a year, may exceed twenty, would 
be Usury, to the destruction of traffic. 
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Second assertion. The Bristol-bargain, as represented, is both 
just and commendable. 

The bargain as proposed to me some twenty years ago, is this : 
five hundred pounds then running at six per cent. was given for 
an annuity of a hundred pounds to be paid yearly, the space of 
seven years. I then thought it safe in conscience, and still do, the 
more that I hear it is warranted by law; for it contains the requi- 
sit of equality between the price and what is bought, so that it is 
guilty of no injustice; it is not purely for lending, so that it is free 
from Usury. Itis true, the purchaser by putting out the hundred 
pounds yearly paid him in, upon the expiring of seven years, reim- 
burses his capital, and comes to gain three hundred and thirty 
pounds and somewhat more, but this, without the least oppression 
of the seller, who, I suppose, takes the principal, in order to make 
a purchase, or the paying a debt; and not able to pay in the whole 
at once, is eased by paying in yearly a hundred, and the last two 
hundred, paid in lieu of interest, falls short by ten of the current 
interest at six per cent. So that albeit the purchaser may gain a 
hundred and twenty pounds above the current interest, the seller 
of the annuity gives less by ten, and by consequence the bargain is 
commendable. 

— assertion. Pawn-Brocage not to be excused from 
sury. 

re understand not, the taking a pawn for secu- 
rity of ordinary interest without power of alienating the said 
pawn; but in the assertion I mean the practice of taking more 
than the usual and that monthly, under forfeiture of the pawn, 
in case of failure. This I take to be Usury ; my reasons are : 

First, it is expressly against law, so that the general agreement 
which justifies the common way of putting out mony is against 
Pawn-brocage. 

Secondly, the overplus a Pawn-broker takes, other titles being 
f gy eigenen: is presumed to be taken purely for lending. 

irdly, it is the pressing necessity of the poorer sort which 
Pawn-brokers prey upon, exacting no less than fifteen per cent. 
and often more, to the great oppression of their poor brethren, 
which is the very notion of Usury delivered in scripture. 

Fourthly, Pawn-brokers are so insured of their principal by 
pawn, that the title of its danger, and trouble in recovering it, almost 
wholly vanishes. But emergent damage, and cessation of lucre, 
still remain. 

Ans. Grant they do, which brokers themselves know best, yet 
the danger of principal equalling both, and ceasing, either Pawn- 
brokers are bound to take but half interest upon those considera~ 
tions, or others may take the double for the danger of the princi- 
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pal; but this would be judged extortion, Pawn-brocage therefore 
can be no better. 

In favour of Pawn-brocage, presidents are taken from the 
Mounts, as they are called of piety, erected in most Catholic cities, 
and approved of by the see apostolic, as receiving something more 
than current interest towards the maintenance of ministers and 
other requisits to that pious work. 

Ans. The disparity is great. First its no good consequence 
from public to private authority, for were it, whatever the public 
acts, each particular might presume to do, toa confusion of order 
and justice. For example, vindicative justice as incumbent to the 
public, is a virtue, yet no good president for a private man to re- 
venge himself, this being reserved from him as an incompetent 
judge. It doth not follow then, that Pawn-brocage practised by 
those Mounts, and administred by the public, may be put in use 
by every particular, avarice being as dangerous a passion, and as 
blind as revenge. 

Secondly, those Mounts are to take no more than what is precise- 
ly necessary to uphold them for relief of the poor, without making 
dhs least gain to themselves. Pawn-brokers aim at raising fortunes. 

Thirdly, it ensues that Pawn-brokers are an agrievance to the 
poor; whereas those Mounts are an ease from the double, treble, 
and more, which by Jews, and Jewish brokers, would be exacted 
of them. They were named Mounts from the bulk of mony le- 
vied by the prince, magistrat, or charitable contributions of piety 
from the end they were founded, the relief of the poor. 

Fourthly. If after a year, which is the space given to redeem the 
pawn, the pawn be sold, satisfaction being made for principal 
and interest, the surplus is to be restored to the borrower. How 
well this is performed by Pawn-brokers, let their conscience tell. 
However, according to the law of nature, they ought not to be 
their own dealers, and take advantage from the misery of the poor. 
For this reason I apprehend Leo X. with the approbation of the 
Lateran council, held by his appointment, requires the confirmation 
of the See Apostolic, to the erecting the said Mounts. On 
what authority then can Pawn-brokers rely, who not only act 
without it, but consequently against it, and our national laws ? 
So that reason and authority duly considered, our assertion holds. 

Fourth assertion. Interest upon interest, as the words sound de- 
clares itself Usury, they importing double interest, for one and the 
same principal, which is exaction. 

But the case may be stated thus, a year’s interest for example of 
twenty poundsis due. Now in case of non-payment, can the cre- 


ditor demand new interest for what is unpayed from the time it 
was due ? 
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Ans. If the creditor at the due time demands not his interest, 
but voluntarily lets it run on by way of forbearance, he can demand 
nothing, by reason the forbearance, as being of his own free will, in- 
vests the nature of a gift, for which as such, nothing can be required, 
and so to take interest for what still remains interest, as never hay- 
ing been converted intoa principal, would be Usury. But suppose 
the creditor in due time call for his interest, and by agreement with 
the debtor, in place of receiving it, converts it into a principal. I 
see no Usury init, for as he may join another sum to the former, so 
he may the interest ; and the consideration to be had for it, cannot 
be said to be interest upon interest, but upon what was interest, 
and is now become a principal. 

What if the debtor being called upon, refuse to pay what is 
due ? 

Ans. The case is the same. For from the time it is challenged 
the debtor is an unjust detainer of what would be a principal in 
the creditor’s hands, and capable of improving; now the loss of 
the said improvement is to be made good. 

Wherefore the civil law distinguishes Usury of pure gain for 
lending, and Usury of compensation. ‘The first is ever forbidden, 
the second is allowed of (L. Socium. ff, pro socio.): Where if a 
partner defers to pay in due time his fellow-partner, it is thus de- 
cided : ** Usuras quoque przstare debet, sed non quasi Usuras, sed 
quod socii interest, moram eam adhibuisse.” He must also pay 
Usury, not as Usury, but because it concerns a partner that he 
should not suffer by delay, and L. Usuras Cod. de Usuris.  Cogi- 
tur emptor qui in solutionis mora est Usuras insuper solvere vendi- 
tori.” The buyer who defers payment, isto pay over and above 
interest to the seller. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, if we have any peculiar 
law against taking interest for what was interest, I think it not safe 
in conscience to requireit: Law being a rule of property and conse- 
quently just gain. And there may be just reason for the law’s for- 
bidding it, viz. to put a stop to the ruin of families which certainly 
attends such as either cannot, or neglect to pay the first interest. 
For the burden of a new payment coming upon them, will render 
them less able to pay the second. 

Having performed I hope ‘as far as necessary, the first part of 
my task, in clearing the putting out mony at use, from the foul 
scandal of Usury, by confronting it with the law of nature, as 
interpreted by divines and lawyers, I conclude with an answer to 
the complaint of Du Tertre: that if divers by taking up mony, 
run themselves into poverty, others by putting out, forfeit their prin- 
cipal, it is the fault of particulars, and no want of provision in the 
law; which by moderating interest provides for the first against ex- 
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tortion, and allaws to the second the security they shall require. 
Casualties ought not to be rules, otherwise on the same agcount, all 
trades must cease, since a profession which is one man’s making, is 
often the undoing of another. One by taking up mony clears 
his estate and prevents great mischiefs, or recruits his sinking trade 
and reputation; another redoubles his debts; the fault is not in 
taking up the mony, but in the management. 











PART II. 


OF THE CASE AS TO SCRIPTURE. 





CHAP. XI. 
Usury considered as to the Old Testament. 


Te reverence and compliance due to God’s word in Holy Writ, 
takes place of all reasons and authorities hitherto made use of, nor 
can any human law or custom, though seemingly tending to the 
public welfare be of force, in opposition to divine command. For, 
as Tertullian solidly determines, « Ad exhibitionem operis prior 
est majestas divine potestatis, prior est auctoritas imperantis, quam 
utilitas servientis.” The majesty of divine power, the commanding 
authority, precedes the utility of him that serves. Ir is but rational 
therefore, that I should confer what has been said, with those texts 
of scripture, in which Usury is condemned. 

To the explaining how far they relate to our case. 

The first passage is, Exod. 22. v. 25. « Si pecuniam mutuam,” 
&c. If thou lendest mony to any of my people being poor, that 
dwelleth with thee, thou shalt not urge them as an exactor, nor 
oppress them with usuries. ‘The second is Levit. cap. 25. v. $5. 
«Si attenuatus,” &c. If thy brother be impoverished and weak of 
hand, and thou receivest him as a stranger and sojourner, and he 
live with thee, take no Usury. And ver. 27. Thou shalt not give 
him thy money to Usury, and an overplus of the fruits thou shalt 
not exact of him. The thig# is Deut. c. 23. v. 19. ** Non foenera- 
beris fratri tuo,” &c. Thou shalt not lend to thy brother money 
to Usury, nor corn, nor any other thing, but to astranger. This 
is whatever Moises has left in his law touching Usury. 
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The two first places are but an explanation of the law of nature, 
both conditional, and no absolute command. The condition is, «if 
thou lend,” which implies not so much as a precept of lending. But 
that is not all; the condition required to the guilt of Usury, as the 
words lie, is not merely of lending, but lending to the poor, and 
weak of hand, viz. not able to work ; from them to take more than 
was lent, is oppression, prohibited under the notion, Thou shalt not 
oppress them. 

To the poor, little suffices for their present wants, and to require 
sole repayment of them, is more than to take interest for greater 
sums from the sufficient. The law therefore aims not the least at 
the case we are in; for who puts out mony to poor and weak of 
hand? Fewor none. And yet the law condemns only such of in- 
humanity as do, by stiling this Usury, Neshec, a ravenous bite, 
or the bite of a dog; a name perfectly misbecoming the practice of 
putting out money, profitable to all parties concerned. And no 
wonder if Usury, as expressed in law, grounded so just a detesta- 
tion of it in holy fathers, moving them to so frequent and vehement 
invectives against it. The plainness of the expression in the law, 
has encouraged some to fix all Usury upon the oppression of the 
poor, and would incline me to do the same, did not evidence of rea- 
son, the light and law of nature, extend its notion yet farther, to 
a gain made purely for lending. 

- The third place in Deuteronomy, though somewhat varying in 
werds, contains no more than the former. This I make out; Ba: 
from the title, occasion, and scope of the book ; secondly, from the 
text itself. 

The: title of the book given by the Rabbins, is Misne, a reitera- 
tion of the law, and by the Septuagint, Deuteronomium, signifying 
a second law ; not as different from the former, published on Mount 
Sina, but as being a repetition of it. See Theodoret. q. 1. in Deut. 
S. Austine. q. 49. S. Athanasius, in Synopsi. S. Jerome words 
it thus: « Deuteronomium 2da lex, et evangelice legis prefigura- 
tio, nonne sic habet ea quz prima sunt, ut tamen nova sint omnia 
de veteribus ?” Deuteronomy prefiguring the evangelical law, hath 
it not the first things after such a manner, that of old, they seem 
new? And this by reason of the different and statelier tone Moises 
takes in this book; when after forty years travel and glorious 
‘ achievements, being upon his departure for a better life, he, to 
a new people, their progenitors being deceased, makes a second 
promulgation of the law, but more emphatically to ratify the cove- 
nant between God and that people. By the title therefore of the 
book, its occasion and intent, the law’ written in it, in substance 
varies nothing from itself given in the former. 

This secondly is made out from the text itself. For the negative, 
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* Thou shalt not lend to Usury,” is no more than equivalent to the 
conditional: * If thou lend, thou shalt not take Usury.” And soit is 
coincident with the former. Whether this law were only judicial, 
as the knights will have it, proper to the Jews; or moral, extending 
itself to all mankind—I examin not ; but supposing it moral, yet it 
nothing affects the case of putting out mony without oppression 
Or injury. 

The law thus expounded, affords us, in few words, a general and 
true construction to the’ many and vehement expressions of the pro- 
phets against Usury. For the prophets, though inspired to be the 
preachers, and interpreters of the law, yet they were no givers of a 
new law; wherefore our Saviour, Matt. 22. puts a distinction be- 
tween the law and the prophets ; Usury therefore with them, must 
signify no more thah what is written in the words of the law: 
According to these, St. Basil glosses the 5th verse of the 14th 
Psalm; and David in the 71st Psalm, ver. 13. by the words, “He 
shall spare the poor and needy,” gives us the sense of the following 
verse, ** From Usury and iniquity he shall redeem their souls ;” as 
Psalm 54. he joins “ Usury with Guile.” 

Neither doth the place in Ezek. c. 18. much exagerated to little 
purpose by Du Tertre, express any thing not mentioned in the law; 
for that * more” or ** increase” there mentioned, and in other places, 
is the same specified in the law, for Usury, forbidden under the pro- 
per name of Neshec ; and the milder of ‘Tarbith or increase, given it 
by the Jews, as was remarked in the second chapter. An honest in- 
crease, and upon just considerations, is no where blamed. 

Christ indeed, to whom all power was given, in heaven and 
earth, —s the ceremonial law, and some judicial of the Old 
Testament, might have established a peculiar as to the present case; 
but his divine wisdom left things as to that point in the state they 
were; declaring only when questioned by a saucy doctor, Matt. 22. 
“ that on charity, the whole law depended, and the prophets.” So 
that if the putting out mony be no aggrievance, by consequence 
not against charity, as to law and-prophets it rests good. 


CHAP. XII. 


Usury considered as to the New Testament. 


The single text, making to the present purpose, is Luke, c. 6. 
v. 35. € mutuum date nihil inde sperantes. Lend, hoping nothing 
thereby.’ This passage, however so much insisted upon, gives little 
assistance to such as are averse to the putting out mony at use. Our 
NO. XXI. Pam. VOL. XI. N 
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Saviour in that chapter intermixing many things of counsel with 
others of precept, be pleased to peruse it. This saying, divines 
holdto be only of counsel, and the conjunction of lending, with 
other works, which are not of precept, is no feeble confirmation of 
it. Verse 29. it is said: ¢ Unto him that smiteth thee on the one 
cheek, offer also the other.’ And verse 30. ‘ Give to every man that 
asketh.’ ‘This lays no obligation of giving ; no more doth the first 
of lending. 

Besides, reason dictates the proposition to be capable of re- 
striction. For though a lender be bound to hope no increase by 
lending, he may hope for a requital of gratitude, friendship, or a 
like return; this indeed as being of less perfection, than to hope 
it from God, we, are counselled to abstain from, by hoping nothing 
from man. Otherwise, why might not the unnamed contract, ¢ do 
ut des; I give to be given to,’ as well hold good, being autho- 
rised by Christ in the same chapter, if words be taken as written ; 
¢ Give, and it shall be givento you?” ~ 

But no need of all this. ‘The particle thereby moderates and 
restrains the negative nothing ; so that the words of Christ, as I ap- 
prehend, contain both counsel and precept ; counsels in the affir- 
mative part ; lend out of the case of necessity, in case of necessity ; 
precept, and prohibition in the negative part, hoping nothing there- 
by, viz. for lending. 

Three other places in the New Testament present themselves. 
The first, Matt. 25. v. 27. in the parable of the talents: «Thou 
oughtest therefore,’ says the Lord, to the idle servant, ‘to have put 
my mony to the bankers, and then at my céming, I should have 
received mine own, with Usury.’ The second is, Luke 19. v. 23. 
where the noble man, to the same purpose utters himself, « Where- 
fore then gavest not thou my mony into the banks, that at my 
coming, I might have required mine own with Usury ?” 

My intent goes no farther than to shew by these parables, how 
the putting out mony at use was customary among the Jews; a 
parable being : the application of a well known thing, as the putting 
out mony was, to a less known, as the kingdom of heaven. The 
parable moreover represents unto us a twofold gain: the one of 
trade, the other by putting out mony at use. The omission of 
this, as obvious and of less trouble, as also less profit, is reproached 
to the idle servant; Usury in that place, being taken in a good 
sense, as interpreters observe. It having then been a custom of 
the Jews, to put out mony, had it been Usury so to do, expressly 
against law ; Christ so zealous in the reform of other disorders, 
had never passed so great an one in silence. 

The third place, Matt. 21. and Jo. 2. relating the execution done 
by our Saviour upon the bankers in the temple, has scarce a shae 
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dow of difficulty, that comportment of his, having proceeded from, 
the abhorrence not of Usury, but of the profanation of the temple, 
as appears from his words, ‘ Make not the house of my father, a 
house of trading.’ 

St. Paul in his first to the Corinthians, chap. 6. in the number 
of the excluded from the kingdom of heaven, specifies thieves and 
avaricious, but makes no mention of the putters out of mony ; the 
true sin of Usury being comprehended in theft and avarice. For 
avarice is. the parent of extortion, fraud, and other unlawful deal- 
ings, and therefore extortioners are named there. For such is the 
violence of avarice, where it reigns, that it murders all thoughts of 
charity, and breeds such a passion for lucre, that it catches at all 
means, just or unjust ; and one of its proper effects, questionless, is 
Usury. A disposition of this nature, constitutes an habitual Usurer ; 
its execution, an actual. 

More than this is not to be culled out of scripture, as to the true 
conception of Usury, so frequently and severely reproved by Holy 
Fathers; out of whom Monsieur Du Tertre has handed the 
choicest placesto me. Wherefore, my next work is, to give them 
their true construction, that by mistake, they may not work upon 
the weaker. 





PART III. 
OF THE CASE, AS TO CHURCH. 


Testimonies of Fathers, Councils, and Popes, answered. 





CHAP. XIII. 
Citations of the Latin Fathers. 


As beyond all doubt, Holy Fathers were given to the Church for 
interpreters of the divine law, and true sense of scripture ; so the 
practice of the church interprets them ; and is to be their final rule 
and judge, as well as ours. Some things are spoken by them ora+ 
tor-like, others dogmatically. Dictates of the first nature, are No 
ways obligatory; sayings of the second are yet no farther binding 
than the church accepts of them. I say not this, that I meet wit 
any one quotation that condemns the common practice; but only 


. 
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to give a true account, how far their authority reaches. They gene- 
rally run down Usury, viz. either taking interest for lending, or 
extortion. And he that puts out his mony at a reasonable rate, 
cannot be said to receive meerly for lending, or to extort. 

A regard also is to be had, to the times and circumstances in 
which they writ; mony then running at cent. per cent. and heathen- 
ish customs, of exacting upon the poor, still being in vogue. These 
reasons might influence their zeal, and give fire to their vehement 
expressions ; and though a chief respect is to be had to the primi- 
tive doctors of the church, yet we are not to lose the esteem due 
to those who, according to the apostle, God has placed in his church, 
from time to time, to succeed them; nor ought they to be slighted, 
with the lessening character, of a few Casuists, as Du Tertre 
makes bold to do. The Casuists, are devines, neither a few, but 
the greatest party and the learnedst, on which we ground qurselves, 
as to the case. 

The Holy Father, most quoted, is St. Amb. in his book upon 
Tobias. The title of his 14th chap. is * de Usura divina lege pro- 
hibita,’ of Usury forbidden by the divine law. ‘There he thus de- 
fines : ‘ Quodcunque sorti accedit, Usura est, quod velis ei nomen 
imponas.’ Whatever accrues to the principal, is Usury, call it as 
you please; and in the following chapter expounding that passage 
of Deut. * Non feneraberis fratri tuo sed alieno,’ Thou shalt not 
lend mony for Usury to thy brother, but to the stranger. ‘ Quis 
erat,’ says he, *Tunc Alienegena, nisi Amalec, nisi Amor- 
rheus, nisi hostis? Ibi Usuram exige, cui merito nocere de- 
sideras, cui jure inferuntur arma huic legitime indicatur Usura. 
Ab hoc Usuram exige, quem non sit crimen occidere. Ubi jus bel- 
li, ibietiam jus Usurz.’ Who was then the stranger, but Amalec, 
but the Amorrhzans, but an enemy? From him who justly thou 
desires to harm, exact Usury.—Take Usury from him, who it is 
not a crime to kil].— Where there is right to war, there, there is 
right to Usury. So far St. Amb. after his eloquent manner, in a 
transport of zeal; for these words of his contain much matter of 
dispute. As for example ; he restrains the word stranger, to sole 
enemies, which argues not so strict a discourse. Nor do any as I 
know hold it lawful to take Usury from an enemy. But to examine 
each particular of the passage. 

The first, whatever accrues to the principal is Usury, must 
either be understood with St. Basil, of an increase extorted upon 
the poor, or as divines commonly do, of an increase meerly for lend- 
ing. Wherefore Lancelot, by Du Tertre, so highly commended, 
lib. 4. of his Institutions. ¢ ‘Titulo Sept. de Usuris.’ Thus defines 
Usury : ¢ Usura est quidquid ultra sortem mutuatam percipitur.’ 
Whatever is received above the principal lent, is Usury. Now that 
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this must be the meaning of the Saint, I prove it from the title of 
the chap. which is of Usury, &c. But no Usury but in one of those 
two ways; therefore the increase the Saint speaks of, must be in one 
of the said ways. If the place be not thus expounded, it fails of truth. 
A free acknowledgement, made by he borrower, accrues to the 
principal, is it Usury ? And though in the banks of Rome, it be not 
in the power of him that puts out his mony, to call it in at pleasure ; 
yet it lying safe, and the principal remaining still his, the interest 
accrues to the principal; and will any one presume to condemn the 
said mounts of Usury ? 

The second place, may be retorted against the alledger. The 
Usury S. Amb. speaks of, is paralleled to killing, consequently 
to the greatest blow, to be given by an enemy; such may be heavy 
extortion, and oppression of the poor, or a treacherous exacting in- 
terest, for what was lent ; but nothing of this, in our case, sustained 
by mutual conveniency. Suppose the Amalecites or Amorrhzans, 
had made some constitution among them, of giving five or-six per 
cent. for the benefit of trade, and ease of the indebted, who other- 
wise would be exposed to much greater damages, and for other 
ends tending to the publick good; would the Jews, b piacing 
monys in their hands, have made a bloody war upon them? Wow 
they have put them to slaughter? Would they in the least have 
injured them? Surely no. It is violent then, to inforce those say- 
ings upon the case before us. 

To S. Amb. succeeds S. Jerom, in his commentaries on the 18 
chap. of Ezekiel, where having declared, that Usury is not only for 
mony, but also for other consumptible goods; he exemplifies it in 
seed time, in corn; in which occasion, one lends ten bushels, to re- 
ceive fifteen at harvest, and this by way of charity. The Saint thus 
insults their usurious hypocrisy. ‘ Respondeat enim nobis brevi- 
ter fenerator misericors; utrum habenti dederit, an non habenti? 
Si habenti, utique dare non debuerat; sed dedit quasi non habenti, 
ergo quare plus exigit, quasi ab habente ?” Let the merciful usu- 
rer, answer us in short, whether he gave to one that has, or to one 
that has not ? If to one that has, he ought not to have given it, if to 
him that has not, why exacts he more from him, as from one that has? 

St. Jerom’s ironical challenge given to an usurer, reflects not upon 
the putting out mony, as is clear. By one that has, and one'that 
has not, he means rich and poor; as to rich, no occasion for lend- 
ing, as to poor, they ought not to be treated as rich. This is the 
whole strength of the dilemma, which seems rather to allow taking 
interest of the rich, and not of the poor; for could interest be re- 
ceived from neither, how would that instance hold good? *Or wh 
exacts he more from him that has not, as if he were one that has ?” 
It also deserves reflection, that the more exacted of the poor, was 
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no less than 50 per cent. or by suchas thought themselves most 
just, as the Saint expresses it, 25. And this for corn, which could 

ve rendered its owner, who had it to spare, no more than the 
market price ; whereas mony is highly improvable. Let some of 
our country usurers therefore, answer the second part. With what 
conscience do you exact the more, for what you lend, and that only 
from seed-time to harvest, of fifty or twenty-five per cent. from the 

? 

Tagen by the word giving, he may mean lending ; this being a 
sort of gift, and then St. Jerom instances well, he ought not to have 
lent, to one that has, since the obligation of lending, is grounded 
upon our neighbour’s necessity. And what doth this concern us? 
For though there be no occasion of lending, there may be just cause 
of putting out mony, and placing it with such as think it but rea- 
-sonable to pay the lawful interest. 

The third is S. Austine, upon the $6th Ps. Conc. 3. ‘He writes 

“in this manner: ¢ Si foenetaveris homini id est mutuam pecuniam 

dederis,’ &c. If you lend mony to a man, from whom you hope to 
receive increase, or more, than you gave him, be it corn, oil, &c. 
you are an usurer, to be disapproved, and not praised : mark what 
the usurer does, he will give less, to receive more. 

A. §. Austine plainly tells us, what Usury is, and only confirms 
the common definition ; Usury, says he, is a will of giving less to 
receive more; and that you may not mistake, what he means by 
giving, it is lending, as the preceding words make out; ‘If you lend 
aman.’ By S. Austin then is defined an usurer, who for lending 
will have more, than he lent. And he who gainsays this, knows 
not the nature of Usury. 

These are the three doctors, Monsieur Du Tertre thought fit to 
select from among the Latins, out of which, a place or two more 
I have omitted for brevity sake, as having their answer in what has 


‘been said. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Authorities of Greek Fathers, answered. 


To the three Latins, are joined three of the Greek church, by Du 
Tertre, concluding in S. Austin’s words: * Quomodo verba scrip- 
‘turz intellexerunt sancti, sic utique intelligenda sunt.” Words of 
scripture are to be understood, as the Saints understood them. By 
Saints, S. Austine, without doubt, means the unanimous consent 
‘of fathers, and not a few dubious sentences. 

I begin with the author of the imperfect work, Hom. 38. upon 
St."Matthew ; though cited last, as arguing closer than the other 
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two. ‘To reflect upon the author’s guilt of heresie in some pas- 
sages, I take to be little to the purpose; but I weigh his reason. 
He enlarges himself upon the difference: berween letting of lands, 
and letting of mony. First, ‘ Quoniam pecunia, non ad aliquem 
usum disposita est, &c. Mony is not ordered to any use, asa field, 
but only to be the price of things in buying and selling. Secondly, 
He that hires a piece of land, or house, has the fruits of the land, or 
conveniency of lodging; so that it isan exchange of gain for gain. 
But if youzetain your mony, it fruits you nathing. ‘Thirdly, lands 
or houses decay with use, mony when it is lent neither diminishes, 
nor deteriorates. 

Ans. Authority grounded upon reason, goes no farther than the 
ground it builds upon; wherefore, answering reason, I satisfy au- 
thority. To the first it is granted, ‘That the use of mony, and a 
field, much differ. Mony of itself produces nothing; a field of 
its own nature is fruitful; the use of mony is, to be the price of 
things ; the use of a field is not; yet in this they agree; that as 
a field gives grass, or corn by tillage, so mony employed in buying, 
or selling, yields profit, and of the right to this, he that puts out 
mony deprives himself. I further wish the opposers would ac- 
quaint me with the products of a house, and other artificial things, 
or even of mony, when lett out only for show, or to be a pledge; 
as on those accounts, S. Tho. allows it may be 2da. 2dx. Qu. 78. 

To the 2d. He that hires mony has the profit, or at least the 
right to profit by it; and so makes an exchange of gain for gain. 
But mony by keeping, affords nothing. 

What then? But it would by spending. And before spending, 
doth it not enable the owner to profit by it, as occasion serves ? 
And is this nothing? Hath it not more of hardship, that ano- 
ther should have the whole gain by laying out ones mony, than 
the owner should take part with him ? 

To the third, That house and land decay with use, it is answered, 
They decay more without it ; and though mony as to itself, do not 
deteriorate ; yet a principal may perish wholly to the creditor, but 
land cannot; besides, he that puts out his mony, is at least de- 
ptived of its use, in order to gain, which is equivalent to.a decay, 
in house, or land ; and what doth a horse, or house yield by keep- 
ing unlett ? 

Greg. of Nyssa, in his 4th Hom. upon Ecclesiasticus, elegantly 
delivers himself in these terms: ¢ Fenus qui aliud latrocinium -et 
parricidium nominaverit, &c. Whoever shall stile Usury a se- 
cond robbery, or murthering of a parent, will say no more than be- 
comes. For what matters it, whether you break a house as a thief 

to seize another’s goods; or assassinate a man upon the road to 
take what he has; or whether by necessity of paying use-money, 
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you get what appertains not to you? God said to the living cred» 
.tures, be fruitful and multiply. But the brood of gold, of what 
matrimony does it come? What mother gave it conception?” &c, 

Ans. Who sees not, how enormous the Usury must be, against 
which S. Gregory declares, with this eloquent flourish? But if 
no murther of parent, no robbery, no assassination, be incident 
to the putting out of mony, this cannot be the Usury, at which he 
aims. A just contract is the matrimony, from which the brood 
of lawful interest comes; publick conveniency is its first parent ; 
whereas the Usury against which he inveighs, was, (they are his 
words ;) ‘conceived by avarice, brought forth by iniquity, cruelty 
being the midwife.’ 

5. Chrysostom, Hom. 57. upon S. Matth. appears much of the 
same mind; ‘ Quid irrationabilius quam ut sine agro, pluvia, et 
aratro, seminare contendas?’? &c. What more irrational, than to 
sow without land, rain, or plow? I give, and grant, says the usurer, 
not to have and to hold, but to have more returned. 

Ans. Granting it were a madness to sow without land, rain, or 
plow, as it were, to sow in the air; yet I am of opinion, that 
neither the Saint, nor any other would deny; there are other 
ways of just gain, without land, rain, or tillage; whereof one 
4s, the putting out of mony at use. In the words of the 
usurer: I give and grant, not to have and hold, but to have more 
restored ; Usury is both exposed, and condemned ; for in the terms 
giving and granting, is expressed an Usurer’s lending, in order to 
receive more thereby; and that more, was at the immoderate 
heighth of that age. 

I close this chapter, entreating only the reader, to consider, whe- 
ther these, and like allegations, are not equally against all princes, 
exchequers, and banks in Christendom, beginning from that at 
Rome, which ought to be a president as to conscience? For 
though such as place their mony in the bank of Rome, to take away 
even the shadow of meer lending, cannot call it in at pleasure, yet 
they may sell the pension, or interest they duly receive; and so 
reimburse themselves of their principal; and there never being scar- 
city of buyers, it comes to be equivalent to the power of calling it 
in; which being so, I hope Du Tertre, and his adherents, will 
grant Rome to be no less versed in scripture, and the obliging 
. authority of Holy Fathers, than themselves; and yet not so pre- 
sumptuous, as to run, and act in opposition to the said authority. It 
remains now to discuss, whether it succeeds better with him, in his 
pretensions to Popes and Couneils ? 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the authorities of Councils. 


The quotations taken out of the Decretals, and some Synods, 
make me suspect, that either Du Tertre, understood them not, or 
mistook the question. The cause of this my apprehension will 
appear, in the examination of what he produces. 

« I say not,” says he, « that the council of Nice, chap. 17. For- 
bad Usury to the clergy, each one interpreting the place, in his own 
sense; but the council of Carthage hath prohibited the clergy to 
exact interest of any kind: c. 16. ¢ Nullus Clericorum amplius:re- 
cipiat, quam cuiquam commodaverit,’ Let none of the clergy re- 
ceive from any one more than he lent.” 

Ans. Much to the purpose ; to receive more than is lent, and 
on the score of lending is Usury, so that the definition of Usury, 
has the councils liking. Yet what if the council, should have for- 
bid their clergy to putt out mony at use, as improper to their calling; it 
nothing concerns the layety nor questions its justice ; but now it is 
in practice with clergy, as well as layety. Wherefore Doctor 
Gage’s president of the English college at Doway, being demanded 
by a person of quality, of the opinion of his community, as to the 
case, with great ingenuity answered, they were divided; for such as 
had mony to put out, thought it lawful; such as had none, were 
against it. 

What he brings out of an Epist. of St. Leo, to the bishops of 
Campania, is much of the same strain, the Pope orders punishment 
for those, who practise Usury, and strive to grow rich by it. 
* Qui usurariam exercent pecuniam et focnore volunt ditescere.’ 

Ans. Had Du Tertre proved the common practice Usury; this 
and the rest might have been serviceable to him. But to suppose 
it to be Usury without proof, and then to condemn it as proved, is 
not fair, but a sort of juggle, to amuse the unlearned with quota- 
tions. 

Gratian is cited in the second part of his Decretals, cause 14. q. 
3. c. 4. who out of an ancient council of Agde, held the 6th 
century, An. 506. Defines Usury, * Usura est,’ &c. Usury is 
when more is required than was given; as for example, if you 
give 10s, and require more back, or a bushel of corn, and exact 
somewhat above. 

Ans. Giving is taken there for lending, and that to the poor, 
as may be gathered from the smallness of the sums; besides in 
reality, in our case, one receives no more, than he gives; fora 

yearly improvement, being worth at least five per cent. of this he’s 
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made master, who receives the principal. So that even in com- 
pliance with the decision as it lies, no more is taken than given. 

This is all, the author could pick, out of ancient councils, against 
which, he apprehending length of custom had prescribed, he 
passes to later decisions. A transition which betrays, either shal- 
lowness, or prevarication, as to the cause he undertakes, since cus- 
tom is the best interpreter of law, lib. $7. ff. * de legibus optima 
legum interpres est consuetudo.” Now Usury being against the law 
of God, no custom can prescribe against the said law, but it has 
prescribed in favour of the common practice, as he apprehends ; 
therefore the common practice can be no Usury; and if custom of 
time passed, could prescribe against the ancient, why may not pre- 
sent custom prescribe against what he quotes of hades date? For 
that both clergy and regulars, take up, and put out mony as occa- 
sion requires, it is too well known now a days, to be denied. 

Little or nothing therefore to his purpose, being to be ga- 
thered out of general councils, Du Tertre passes to provincial 
Synods. In that of Milan under Pius rtus, it is for- 
bid to take interest, upon any account whatsoever yearly, for 
mony offered to be paid in. In that of Mecklin in the time of 
Pius Quintus, 1566. Du Tertre seems to triumph, though of no 
general obliging authority. Its decree is, ‘ Synodus statuit et ordi- 
nat ne quis tutor,’ &c. The Synod decrees and ordains that no 
trustee, or guardian, under pretence of increasing the patrimony of 
their pupils, lend the said pupills mony to receive yearly, a certain 
lucre above the principal, with power of calling in the said princi- 
pal, declaring such bargain to be usurious and that against such 
lenders as usurers, to be proceeded to punishment, as prescribed by 
Canons. 

Answ. The Synod of Milan determining only as far as cited by 
Du Tertre, in the case mony be offered to be paid in, rather allows, 
than disallows interest for it, when not offered to be payed in, or 
when it is put out, according to the rule, ‘ Exceptio firmat Regu- 

- lum in aliis ;) but the Synod in express terms agrees unto it, when 
granted by law, closing its prohibition, ‘ Nisi quatenus jure nomi- 
natim permittatur.’ In so much that Bonac, though a Milanese 
thought it not worth his while, to take notice, of what no ways 
opposes his, and our opinion. Bail therefore the learned compiler 
of Councils, tom. 2do, pag. 492. judges the council to be no 
ways in force against the common tenents ; for were it, he rightly 
instances, ¢ Cur ergo Bonacina, et alii scriptores hujus provinciz, 
plures ex hujusmodi casibus licitos tutati sunt sine cujusquam offen- 
sione ?? Why then has Bonacina, and other writers of this 
province, defended many of the cases mentioned in the council, 

without offence to any? 
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The Synod of Mecklin, in the sense Du Tertre wrings it to, is 
not excepted of, in the very province, which only it could oblige, 
as appears from constant practice. For my part, I guess thede- 
cree strikes, at deceitful trustees, and guardians, the word under 
pretext denotes as much. They commit Usury, in taking mony 
for lending ; expressed twice in the decree, they cloak it under a 
specious pretext, of the orphan’s profit, and it is no wonder if such 
practices be condemned by the Synod. Setting aside this or a like 
ce ; the Synod would pass for extravagantly uncharitable, in 
orcing orphans, to live from their infancy, upon the principal, to 
the beggaring them, when come to age; wherefore even our sta- 
tute laws, though judged by some dubious in the point of loan, al- 
low the putting out orpham’s mony. On the other part with what 
conscience can a guardian expose his pupil’s mony, without se- 
curing the principal, and power of calling it in? 

Trustees therefore may put out their pupil’s stock, so it be effee- 
tually for their profit, as it is done without reclaim either of church, 
or magistrate, taking always such methods, as may exclude not 
only the intention, but all appearance of Usury. Hence Lessius, 
not long after this§{Synod, writing in that same diocess, makes no 
mention of this decree, but justifies the way of putting out orphan’s 
mony ; and though, he thinks fit it should be forbid for the future, 
I conceive, he added that clause, for fear ignorance might be an oc- 
casion to some of committing Usury, by taking interest purely for 
lending, which without Usury, might have been bargained for, on 
other accounts, and in due forms. 

The assemblies of Melun, Bordeaux, and Rheimes, are fully an- 
swered, by what has been said, and the practice of all France, in 
case of real opposition, oversways in authority, those few particu- 
cular Synods. 

The assembly of Melun, Du Tertre tells us, repeats 
the words of that of Milan, concluding with the saying of Christ, 
Lend hoping nothing thereby; the like doth that of Bourdeaux. 
The council of Rheimes, of greater authority, as being approved 
by the Pope, clearly allows the doctrin delivered hitherto of Usury, 
in these terms, Tit. de foenore : « Cum sacrz littere excludant eum a 
divino tabernaculo, qui pecuniam dederit ad usuram, aperteque nun- 
tient, ut mutuum demus, nihil inde sperantes : quisquis preter sor- 
tem przcipuam ex mutuo aliquid amplius exegerit, vel acceperit, 
cujuscunque generis illud sit modo pecunia estimari possit usura- 
rius esse censeatur.’ Since the holy scripture, excludes him from 
the tabernacle, who gives his mony to Usury, and manifestly de- 
clares, That we lend hoping nothing thereby ; whoever shall exact, 
or receive above the principal of what was lent, of whatsoever kind 
it be, so it be worth mony, let him be judged an usurer. Remark 
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well the expression, ‘for what was lent ;’ there lies the stress : but 
what council, or assembly ever say, that mony put out, as in our 
case, is mony lent ? 


CHAP. XVI. 
The authorities of Popes. 


Alexander the III. having condemned usurers in the councils of 
-"Tours and Lateran; to the case of the archbishop of Genoa, pro- 
posing the dealings of some merchants, who sold dearer for retard- 
ment of pay, writes thus : ¢ Licet contractus hujusmodi, ex tali for- 
-ma non possit censeri nomine usurarum, nihilo minus tamen, ven- 
ditores peccatum incurrunt, cum cogitationes hominum, omnipo- 
tenti deo nequeant occultari.’ 

Answ. What could be alledged less favourable, to Du Tertre’s 
purpose? For the Pope seems to excuse from Usury, what divines 
condemn for such ; ¢ though such contracts,’ says the Pope, ‘as to 
their forms, be not to be held usurious, yet those that sell after that 
manner, sin ;’ whereas divines, afirm to be Usury, to take any 
thing for pure delay of payment; the said delay being essential to 
lending. The Pope’s meaning then I take to be, that such a con- 
tract, cannot be prosecuted in the exterior court as usurious; yet that 
such dealers, for the ordinary sin, by forcing those, who cannot 
give present mony, to pay for the forbearance, which is plain op- 
— arguing an usurious intention of gain, such to have been 

is holinesses meaning appears from the ensuing clause : ‘ since the 
thoughts of men, cannot be hidden from the omnipotent God ;’ if 
this wise Pope was so cautious, as not to condemn for express 
Usury, interest for pure forbearance ; would he approve the for- 
wardness of some, no Popes, in condemning of Usury, an interest 
settled by common agreement, or by covenants, and titles thought 
just by divines? One of these is the danger the seller undergoes, 
of losing both his ware and price, with the trouble in recovering 
it, and that consideration on this score may be taken, is not only 
the opinion of Iconnes Martinez de Prado, tom. 2. Theolog. Mo- 
ralis, c. 27. §. 2. Citing 16 more, but before him of the learned 
Sylvester, master of the sacred palace, and eight others quoted by 
him, insisting on the doctrin of their great master, St. ‘Tho. Opusc. 
73. c. 10.¢Si enim venditor rem suam,’ &c. If a seller intends to sell 
dearer, not for the time only, but for the damage like to befall 
him, or to redeem the vexation, probably to be suffered, in recover- 
—— debt, either by reason of the malice, or impotency of his 

or; then he is excused from sin. 
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To Urban the III. three like questions were proposed, cap. ‘ Con- 
suluit;’ whether those were to be looked upon as usurers, who sold 
dearer by reason of staying for their mony? Or those who tacitly . 
intended it? Or finally those, who would not release the buyer, 
without drawing advantage on that account? ‘The Pope declares 
them usurers, as sinning against the command. ‘ Lend, hoping no- 
thing thereby.’ 

Answ. Voluntary forbearance, is equivalent to lending; and 
therefore the seller is no more obliged, to forbear, than to lend; but 
in case he forbear, he doth as good as lend, and in that case sins 
against Christ’s precept. And this is the full of the Pope’s answer: 
he makes no mention of any other title, as the prejudice ensuing to 
a tradesman, and hinderance of gain for want of his mony, or the 
danger of no pay, or the losing all; these are considerable, and it is 
but just the buyer should make them good. 

Leo the 10th in the Lateran council, having alledged Christ’s 
words, ‘Lend hoping nothing thereby,’ concludes; ‘ Ea enim est 
propria usurarum interpretatio, quando videlicet ex usu rei que non 

erminat, de nullo labore, nullo sumptu, nullo periculo, lucrum 
etu conquiri studetur.’ For this is the proper interpretation of 
usuries, viz. when one studies to gain, and receive profit from 
things which are unfruitful, without labour, without expence, and 
without danger. 

Answ. 1 should think the author had made it his employment to 
cull out places, to the settling what he pretends to overthrow. The 
Pope in that Bull, silences the zeal of such, as impugned the 
Mounts of piety, as usurious, having premised the reasons invented 
by them; of those reasons, one is contained in the words, which 
Du Tertre, either by oversight, or disingenuity, makes to be the 
Pope’s. "Whereas His Holiness, having related the arguments of 
such, as disapproved of the Mounts of piety, as usurious, encou- 
rages the erecting of them, by granting indulgencies; and who 
shall either by word or writing, preach or dispute against them, he 
makes liable to the punishment of excommunication. ‘ Latz sen- 
tentiz, nullo obstante privilegio,’ That is, ipso facto, to be incurred 
no priviledge whatsoever withstanding it. What greater evidence of 
this Pope’s judgment of the invalidity of their reasons, and amongst 
the rest of this objected, which Du Tertre inconsiderately brings 
for the Pope’s, though rejected by His Holiness? But Du Tertre 
would appear somebody. 

‘To answer reason with reason. That mony cannot fructify, has 
often been denied, and is apparently untrue, in the gain to be made 
in purchasing good pennyworths ; insomuch after all, Du Tertre 
himself, pag. 134, and 135. acknowledges that saying to be verified 
only of mony lent, which being no more the lendger’s, but the bor- 
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rower’s, can yield nothing to the lender; by reason, ¢ Res fructifi- 
cat Domino.’ The thing fruits to its owner, and so far he isin the 
right ; but seems not to reflect, that it may fructify before it is 
lent, and then to bargain for what it may yield, is no lending, nor 
Usury. Nor is it without labour, expences, and danger, that mony 
is lett out. What labour in getting it? In preserving it ? To omit 
lesser cares and troubles, in drawing up deeds, counting ? &c. The 
want of its profit, is it not a sort of charges? The danger of 
damage, the exposer of his mony, takes upon himself, which may 
happen from frequent casualties, for want of his mony, as in a€ci- 
dents of fire, sickness, imprisonments, war, or the like ; is it not very 
sensible? And where is the principal? And yet by confession of 
those very divines, no Usury where such causes intervene. 

But Greg. the 9th. excludes even the danger of losing the 
principal, from being a good title. Cap. * Naviganti vel euntiad nun- 
dinas,' &c. The person a a certain summ of mony, to one 
that puts to sea, or goes to a fair, receiving somewhat eons the 
capital for taking upon himself the danger, is to be judged an 
usurer. 

Answ. How doth this cohere with the objection of the prece- 
dent pretended authority? There it is required there be no danger’; 
here, even in case of danger, it is made Usury to take interest. 
Bernartius cited by Laym. n. 13. de * Usura,’ suspectsa mistake of 
print, by the omission of a Non. So that in the place of, ‘is to be 
judged,’ ought to be read, ¢ is not to be judged.’ This is clearly 
gathered from the connexion, as you may see there. If this like 
you not, even take the words as they lie. He that lends ventures 
the danger of losing ; so that to bargain for that danger, by way of 
insurance, is either not to lend, or taking for the danger of what is 
lent, is Usury. 

Innocent the $d. declares Usury to be against both Testaments. 

Answ. We say it is also against the law of nature, and by its 
being so, we have evinced, that the putting out mony, as in prac- 
tice, is no Usury. ' 

To make an end of tiring my reader with these and like citations; 
custom, the best interpreter, of authority, and the definition of 
Usury, by which all Usury must be tried, are fully sufficient, to 
solve whatever objection. I haye not made it my business to trace 
Du Tertre, step by step, he is ever upon the wing, and rather flut- 
ters, than walks to amuse with the noise of his prones, where he 
cannot convince with reason, himself presumptuous, inflicts that 
character, upon three divines of known ability, Medicina, Lessius, 
Valentia, pag. 138. where he abuses his reader, by imposing upon 
Lessius very grosly, as will appear to the examiner, from whence 
I guess, how he treats the others, which I have not by me. To 
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“what’ purpose, pag. 145. doth he’ unite opposits, as Lessius, and 
Valentia, with the author of the letter he impugns? Isit any wise 
astonishing, that opposits should contradict one another? His in- 
ference, that the danger of the principal is greater, when in the 
hands of the poor; therefore more may be taken from them, than 
of the rich, is a pure inference of his own brain, without premises. 
Who commits any considerable summs to the poor, and knows he 
not that interest taxed by law, cannot be exceeded; and that this 
only increases, as the sums putt out do, less for little sums, and 
more for greater? The law therefore is favourable to the poor, 
where the danger of the principal is greater. 

Who will not smile at the man’s eloquent simplicity, pag. 144? 
Where after pretensions to universality, after having in one leaf, no 
less than thrice rallied up fathers, popes and councils, by way of 
crowning all he tells you, ¢ that many learned doctors of Sorbon, and 
of the edhe of divinity of Paris, among which, were the most 
illustrious curats of that great city, have signed the common senti- 
ment of the church in the matter of Usury.’ I suppose in condemn- 
ing the common practice. 

Answ. Was it their signing that made it common? Or if com- 
mon before, what need of their signing? ‘They signed then what 
was not common to all, and what he would make common. But 
how? By the signing of many. He says, not by the signing of 
all; he says not of the greatest part, the opposit then, might be as 
common, as what they signed. Many doctors therefore, and they 
doctors of the Sorbon too; many curats, and they curats of Paris 
too, with whole towns, and provinces in France, practising what he 
abusively stiles Usury, are of poise enough, not only to counterbal- 
lance, but to outweigh the authority of his many doctors and cu- 
tats, as to the common sense of the church. And the bishops of 
France, are they to be slighted, because silent lovers of peace, and 
enemies of novelty? Can they be thought to be less concerned for 
the good of souls, or less knowing than some curats of Paris? And 
their silence, is it not a loud rebuke, to his many? And the divines 
of other nations, are they to pass for shadows? With all respect 
due to the Sorbon, be it said, other countries, have given, and 
daily afford to the world, men as eminent for learning ; why not 
then to be relied on, as well as his many? For which we have his 
bare word. England alone has oftner given masters to the Sorbon, 
than the Sorbon to England. 

Perchance Du Tertre might have insisted, as some of late have 
done, upon the propositions condemned by Innocent the 11th, 
Anno 1679. I therefore set them down, leaving to the reader, to 
Judge how far they affect our case. 

he 24th proposition runs thus: * Usura nan est, dum aliquid ul- 
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tta sortem exigitur, tanquam ex benevoientia, et gratitudine debi- : 
tum, sed tantum si exigatur, tamquam debitum ex justitia.’ It is no 
Usury if something above the principal be exacted, as due by way 
of benevolency, and gratitude, but only as exacted by way of justice. 

Answ. The proposition is deservedly condemned, and condemns 
itself. For a benevolence, or spontaneous act of gratitude, cannot 
be said properly to be due, and therefore to exact it as due, is in- 
justice; and if for the use of a principal lent, it is Usury. To 
receive a benevolence, or gift by way of gratitude, is not con- 
demned. Nay to exact.a gift once made, is not even injustice, it 
being his, to whom it is given; now by the general agreement this 
gift is made, antecedently to the putting out mony, it may there- 

‘ore be required ; besides, the proposition reaches none of the fore- 
mentioned ways, or titles, for which interest is due, by way of 
justice. 

The 41st proposition is: ‘Cum mutuata pecunia sit preciosior 
numeranda, et nullus sit qui non majoris faciat pecuniam presentem 
quam futuram, potest creditor aliquid ultra sortem a mutuatario exi- 
gere, et eo titulo excusari.’ Since mony lent, is better than mony 
to be payed, and that there is no body, who doth not esteem pre- 
sent mony, more than future, the creditor upon that account, may 
require something above the principal, from the borrower, and so 
be excused from Usury. 

Answ. Condemnations being § stricti jutis,’ fall upon propositions 
precisely as they lie; now this proposition taken as it is worded, is 
both scandalous and false. For one that lends, parts with present 
mony, upon future repayment, a token they are equal, at least, m 
his esteem. Is he nobody? Besides, difference of time, alters not 
the worth of mony. Whence it ensues that to ground a title of re- 
ceiving interest, upon so clear an untruth, and futurity of repay- 
ment, essential to lending, is to excuse taking interest for lending, 
which is scandalous, and therefore justly condemned. 

To the aforesaid propositions, may be added the 47th. Among 
those condemned by Alex. the 7th. ‘ Licitum est mutuanti aliquid 
ultra sortem exigere si se obliget ad non repetendam sortem usque 
ad certum tempus.’ It is lawful for a lender, to exact something 
above the principal, provided he oblige himself, not to call it back, 
for a set time. 

Answ. Who sees not, that such a lender would have interest, for 
a pure forbearance, which is flat Usury, as we have often af- 
firmed, and follows from its definition. So that the propositions 
‘condemned by the late Popes, leave our case untouched. And no 
ways oppose what has been said for the lawfulness of putting out 
mony, considered as was promised, as to the law of nature, scrip- 
ture, and church. . 
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I should not have concerned myself in an answer to Monsiéer 
Du Tertre’s book, long since ' printed, and I question not, but 
already answered, by some of his own nation, had not his genius 
passed the seas, and appeared with no other weapons than Fis, to 
the terror of timorous souls, and perplexing of consciences, 


CHAP. XVII. 
The Conclusion. 


To conclude as I prefaced. Having presented the reader, accord- 
ing to promise, with what your reformers, in the point of putting 
out mony, have to say to us, and we in answer to them, let him cail 
a Jury, of his impartial thoughts, to the case of putting out mony, 
and upon evidence, brought in against it, let him condemn it, of 
Usury. But if no evidence appears, possession of its innocency still 
holds, grounded in agreement, and custom, upheld by Judges, jus- 
tified by divines, upon several titles, and generally practised. I 
scripture, church, and fathers inveighing against Usury, reflect not 
upon it, if the law of nature disallows it not, let it be cleared at the 
barr of ,unbyassed reason. Let the practisers. make conscience of 


real sins; let them of their just gains, be charitable to the needy ; 
let them hope no increase for lending, but from God; yet at 

same time, they are rightly informed, they have no obligation of 
prejudicing themselves, but a duty to improve honestly the talents 


God has left with them, by putting them out at an easy rate. It is a 
service they owe to the publick, for which we are born. Such as 
scrupulise at it; let them much more make conscience of judging 
others. Let them be careful, lest upon surmises of Usury, or rather 
under a false pretext, they become slaves of avarice, make their 
coffers temples, and mony their idols; by so doing, they clip the 
common stock ; so that the share they have, goes no more, they 
cast trade into a deep consumption, by depriving it of its nourish- 
ment, and wholly cross the design of the general welfare of a na- 
tion, maintained by a circulation of mony, as our bodies are, by a 
circulation of blood. 

No less zeal was shown by some preachers, and divines, againét 
the Mounts of piety, than since has been, by a few others, against 
putting out of mony; when the Pope heading a council, in regard 
of the poor ; and common necessities, judged fit not only to curb 
it, but when transported either to words, or writing, to excommu- 
nicate it as a disquiet to the Christian world. The tule of law, 
«Quod qui commodum sentit, onus quoque sentire debet,” on 


which the Pope and council appear to ground themselves, is of no 
NO. XXI. Pam. VOL, XL. 
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less force in our case. The rule is: that he who partakes of a con- 
veniency, ought also to share of the burden annexed to it. It is 
for conveniency mony is taken up, the burden annexed to it is 
interest, which for just considerations, the law judges reasonable. 
It were a piece of signal temerity, to question the said Mounts of 
piety, and if the common practice have the same reason, even with 
some advantage, were it not too venturesome to condemn it? 
Would not the censure by parity of reason, equally affect both ? 
And were not this to forfeit the respect, and submission due to 
Popes, the Lateran council, and Christendom in general? ‘The 
ends of the Mounts of piety, is to relieve such as necessity compels 
to take up mony at exorbitant rates; this also is provided for by 
the common practice, though not so fully, it being not easy to find 
mony to take up; whereas the said Mounts are ever ready to sup- 
ply; on which account they are to be wished for in this realm. 
The Mounts of piety, towards the maintenance of necessaries, re- 
ceive somewhat more, than current interest ; with current interest 
alone, the ¢ommon practice contents itself, the Mounts are secured 
of their principal ; the common practice for most part leaves it ha- 
zardous. Is it the taking less? Is it the hazard that creates Usury? 
If not, how can that guilt be charged upon the common practice, 
and not the Mounts of piety? And to reflect upon them as usu- 
rious, doth it not betoken undutifulness, and more want of charity 
than provision of true zeal, more temerity than prudence. 

The simplicity of the dove is to be guided by the prudence of 
the Serpénth, Believe not every spirit, (says St. John, 1 Epist. chap. 
4.) Too much austerity of doctrine, savours more of. affectation, 
than discretion, and drives oftner at libertinism, than true reform, 
every one inclining to shake off the yoke, when rendered too heavy. 
Excess of rigor is a kind of Usury, in that it extorts upon conscience 
to the oppression of a weak brother. ‘The way to heaven is nar- 
Tow, we ought not to streighten it more; nor to lay stumbling 
blocks in the way. 

This was the sense of the most learned and illustrious order of 
St. Dominick, in the gloss upon the prologue, to their constitu- 
tions, Tex. 1. & %. to those words, «* Cum ordo noster, &c. decla- 
ramus,” &c. say they, we declare, that three things chiefly hinder 
the saving of souls: of these, the third is too much rigor, and aus- 
terity in counsels, and opinions, for men are so terrified with them, 
as to neglect the salvation of their souls ; wherefore rigor and seve- 
vity are to be relented, as much as may be, and men are to be 
treated with benignity. 

Yet nearer to our purpose the great son of so wise, and religious 
a parent, St. Tho. qudl. 9.. art. 15. in-Corp. discourses it thus: 
«* Omnis questio, in qua de peceato morali queritur,” &c. It is dan- 
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gerous to decide a question, treating of a mortal sin ; if no express 
truth appears; by reason the error, by which it is apprehended to 
be mortal, what is not mortal, binds under mortal. The exprese 
truth against the common practice, has uot yet been discovered. 

Du Tertre therefore, and those of his humor, should have taken 
and coned the lesson, being of so high importance, given them ‘b 
the renowned chancellor, John Gerson, lib. 4. de Vita spiritualt. 
Littera. O. pag. 3. Doctores Theologo, &c. Doctors of divinity, 
must not easily conclude certain actions, or omissions, to be mortal 
sins; for by such wilful, rigid, hard, and too strict assertions, men 
are never drawn out of the mire of sin, but are plunged into ano- 
ther deeper, because more desperate. To what purpose then to 
render more bitter, and heavy the yoke of Christ, which is sweet, 
and the burden which is light ? 

This had been much to Du Tertre’s purpose, and perchance 
might have allayed his too fervorous rigor ; when, pag. 172. he pre- 
tends with a scrap or two of a holy father, to block up the way to 
heaven, and to exclude all merchants, and tradesmen from eternal 
bliss. And is not this to endeavour to render salvation and God's 
precepts morally impossible ? Or at least as impossible, as it is for 
human society to be maintained without merchandizing and com- 
merce ? Doth it not reflect upon Providence, as establishing a rel» 
gion incoherent with all trading, so necessary to the welfare and 
preservation of mankind? It is a peculiar genius rules his pen; 
whether for love of novelty, or to appear somebody in the world, or 
out of mistaken zeal, to correct what needs no amendment, it is not 
for me to decide. As to myself, whatever I have writ in defence 
of the common practice, I shall entirely submit to better reason, it ig 
my duty so to do; and having done what I thought my duty, to 
the quieting of conscience, in the case of putting out mony, I end. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue First Edition of this Address was published, accord- 
ing to the Title-page, as delivered from writing. It has 
been suggested, that, in justice to myself, I ought to say 
something about my threatening to call in the Mayor's Of_i- 
cers. The Address, as delivered from writing, could take 
in nothing incidental ; and I could not calculate on being 
hooted, hissed, and insulted in the grossest manner, by a 
Cuurcu Soctery, for executing my office! On being so 
treated, I used, to the best of my recollection, these words: 
—‘ J] stand here, as Archdeacon of Bath, in the execution of 
my duty. Not all the hisses and clamour that you can 
utter shall prevent me from performing that duty; nor 
shall the business of your Society proceed, till I have said 
what I intend to say ; and if you proceed to further outrage, 
I shall call in the Mayor’s Officers.” 

I take leave also to observe, that the most violent clamour 
took place, when I repeated the words at page 218 : —“ But 
THIs 1s A CHurcH oF ENcLanp Society!!!” I then 
spoke thus—‘“ Js this a Church of England Society, or is 
it Nor?’ Noanswer was given. I then demanded again 
emphatically —“ Is this a Church of England Socie/y or is 
itnoT? Wuar is it?” No answer again. I then said— 
** Well then, I will take it for a Church of England 
Society ;”’ and proceeded in reading my Address. 

I.am also informed, that my quitting the room, without 
waiting for reply, gave offence. To which I answer, that 
I did not go to that meeting for debate—but to Prorest 
against the purpose of that meeting. And, I apprehend, 
it is not usual fora person to wait for an answer to his own 
Protest. , 5, 'T. 








ADDRESS, &c. 





MY LORD VICE-PATRON, AND PRESIDENT OF 'THIs 
MEETING— 


A Cuurce-soursry holding a meeting within this city, 
and presided over by a Bishop of the Church of England, 
will, I presume, allow the right of the Archdeacon of Bath, 
to declare his sentiments on the subject of their Meeting. 
As Iam not in the habit of attending such meetings, and 
do not chuse ** to talk without book,” I beg leave to deliver 
my opinions from this paper; to which I can hereafter re- 
sort, if 1 see occasion. 

I desire, however, before I proceed, that it be under- 
stood, that my attendance on this meeting is altogether 
offictal : and, therefore, as I conclude that I am addressing 
aChurch Assembly,I shall speak as a Churchman to Church- 
men ; and if 1 should bring some strange things to the ears 
of many, they will be such as the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Vice-Patron, who presides over this meeting, cannot, as a 
Bishop, disallow ; however obsolete they may have become 
through disuse. 

However I may and do revere the piety and well-intend- 
ing zeal of some individuals, whom I know to be members 
of this Missionary Society, I scruple not to express my 
convictions : 

I, That this Church Missionary Society wae originally 
unnecessary ; because the Incorporated Society for the Pro- 
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pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was, and is, in 
existence, and in action. 

If. That several of the rules and regulations of this 
Church Missionary Society, and especially the means which 
it employs to increase its funds, are utterly unworthy of 
the name which it would assume—that of a Church-of- 
England Society. 

Ill. That this Church Missionary Society tends to the 
subversion of ecclesiastical order ; and to promote and 
augment divisions among the members, and-especially the 
clergy of the Church of England ; being plainly supported 
in conformity to the views of a NEw sEcT inthe Church: a 
sect, of which the adherents distinguish themselves by the 
names of serious Christians, and evangelical ministers. 

IV. That the formation of a branch of this Church Mis- 
sionary Society, in this city, will be pernicious ; because it 
will promote religious feuds here, as similar speculations 
have done in other places. —Of each of these in their order. 

1. I said that this institution was originally unnecessary : 
—The Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
fel in Foreign Parts has been in existence and in usefulness, 
but, though a Church-of-England Society, little encouraged, 
more than a hundred years. It is probable that many of this 
auditory, in all respects qualified to be members of that So- 
ciety, never heard of its name. To them I take leave to 
recommend it, not as a new project, but as an established and 
orderly system. And certainly the zeal and the liberality of 
members of the Church of England, would be more consist- 
ently employed in the support of that, than in the formation 
of any new Society. 

2. I said that I considered-some of the rules and regula- 
tions of this Church Missionary Society, and especially the 
means which it employs to increase its funds, to be utterly 
unworthy of the name which it would assume ; viz. that of 
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a Church of England Society. For example—Is it worthy 
of the Church of England, is it worthy of the members 
of the Church of England, to authorise persons to go 
about, collecting pence and farthings from servants, school, 
boys, and apprentices, in order that the collectors of one 
shilling per week, or five shillings per month, may be 
elevated into members—of a Church of England Society ? 
And, moreover, be tempted to the additional honor: of 
voting at meetings, of receiving copies of the Annual 
Report and Sermon, and one number of the Missionary 
Register? This is the statement in Rule VI. of your Re- 
port: but I proceed to other matter. 

3. I said that this Society tends to the subversion of 
ecclesiastical order ; and to promote and augment divisions 
among the members, and especially the Clergy of the Church 
of England. Can a stronger proof of this assertion be 
offered than is, at this moment, exhibited before your eyes ? 
Here you have the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester presiding in the chief city of the diocese of Bath 
and Wells, over the formation of a Society, which the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells pisctaims. Does the Honom 
able and Right Reverend Vice Patron of this Church-of- 
England Missionary Society know this fact? If not, by 
what rule, not of Apostolical authority, but of common 
propriety, does he invade the province of his venerable bro- 
ther? By what right does he come hither, thrusting his 
sickle into another man’s harvest ? Perhaps he thought the 
husbandmen asleep! I trust that he will find us waking and 
watchful.—But if his Lordship did know the sentiments 
of his venerable Diocesan as well as mine, (for the Dean 
of Wells is as much under canonical rule as any other 
clergyman) I ask, if his Lordship did know the sentiments 
of his venerable Diocesan as well as mine, could he give a 
more decisive proof of his indifference to the dignity of 
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the high office, to which he has been but a few years con- 
secrated, as well as of his contempt of ecclesiastical order ? 

BuT THIs ls A CHURCHOF ENGLANDsocieTy !! Where 
are the majority of the Established Clergy of this city, and of 
the neighbourhood, that they attend not to support a 
meeting, convened under that assumption? Did they not 
hear of it? Was it possible for them not to hear of it ? 
Did not the newspapers announce, not only the public 
meeting of this Society, but that, fo promote the views of 
this Institution a Sermon would be preached by the Hon. 
and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, at the 
Octagon Chapel? (I quote the very words of the adver- 
tisement.) I ask again, where are the majority of the Estab- 
lished Clergy of this city and neighbourhood, that they 
attend not to support this Church-of-England Society ? 
Perhaps it may be said that the Archdeacon influenced their 
minds. The Archdeacon solemnly declares, that he has 
not communicated, nor authorised any person to communi- 
cate, to any one of them his intention to be here. - 

But I have said, that this Church Missionary Society is 
plainly supported in conformity to the views of aNrEwsrcT 
in the Church ; a sect, of which the adherents distinguish 
themselves by the names of Serious Christians, and Evange- 
lical Ministers. I go further. That this Society is in any 
respect calculated to promote the sober, orderly, manly, 
intelligent, and intelligible piety of the Church of England, 
Ido utterly deny. I look at the names of the prime and 
principal promoters of this project ; names, I allow, of the 
highest respectability on many accounts, but certainly of 
very little weight in the balance of the Church of England ; 
since some of the parties, to whom. those names belong, 
have not scrupled to communicate with those, who re- 
nounce her doctrines and discipline. 

Do not imagine that I mean to speak with disrespect 
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of Conscientious Dissenters. I quarrel with no man 
for his religious creed. I love honesty, though I may 
think it perverse. I venerate Piety, though I may think it 
erroneous. But those respectable dissenters do not halt 
between two opinions; they are not of the Church to-day, 
and of the Meeting-house to-morrow ; and we know their 
meaning. But do the ministers of any dissenting com- 
munity go about proclaiming the insufficiency, the worldly- 
mindedness, and the want of gospel-zeal in their own 
brethren? Does any party of ministers, in any communion 
among them, assume to itself all the piefy and all the 
virtues of their common function? or look down with 
supercilious horror on their less assuming brethren? Does 
any minister among the dissenters, intrude upon the charge 
of a brother minister, not only without leave, but in de- 
fiance of all denial? No.—These are perfections of reli- 
gious zeal, peculiar to certain elect persons, who have set 
up this, and some other institutions, calling themselves 
Serious Christians, and Evangelical Ministers. 

Serious Christians! What? Is no manin eernest re- 
pecting the mercies of God in the redemption of mankind ? 
is no man serious in his faith, and earnest in his religious 
and moral duties ? has no mana regard for the salvation of 
souls, except this Parry? 

Evangelical Ministers too! Why more evangelical than 
their brethren—who have received the same Apostolical 
ordination ; profess the same faith ; have taken the same 
oaths ; use the same form of sound words in the services 
of the same Church; and exercise the same priesthood at 
the same altar? I speak to members of the Church of 
England, (for such by the title of the meeting I may fairly 
conclude all present to be :) and I ask, in what sense, but 
as the Shibboleth of a Party, this exclusive title of Evan- 
elical can be assumed by ministers of the Church of Eng- 
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land over their brethren? over men, in every respect, 
whether of piety, of morals, or of learning, at least, their 
equals? I ask, why I cease to be a true minister of the 
gospel, because I disdain to join a Sect, whose disorderly 
proceédings | disapprove. 

Respecting this Church-of-England Missionary Society, 
I beg leave to call the attention of the meeting, to two 
extraordinary circumstances :—JF rst, that on looking over 
the list of vice-patrons, I see the names of only two Bishops : 
one, The Hon. and Right Rev. prelate here present; the 
other, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Norwich! 
Now, if this Society were founded on principles so firm and 
so evangelical, by what fatality did it happen that the other 
bishops did not j6in it at first? Nay, how comes it to pass, 
that they have not come in on conviction? I can readily 
account for the reluctance of a man to tread back the 
hollow and rotten ground over which he has travelled : 
but this reluctance to set foot on firm ground; on the 
ground of the Church of England! this is a mystery too 
deep for me to fathom. 

Secondly, The next extraordinary circumstance is, that 
among the list of High Persons on THE REPORT of this 
Church-of-England Missionary Society for rHz EasT, I see 
not the name of the only person, who can give either order 
or consistency to their proceedings in that quarter of the 
globe. I mean the truly learned and sound BisHop oF 
CaLcutta.—What! was that great man solicited to take 
under his care and controul—which, as the Hon. and 
Right Rev. Vice-Patron knows, the Church of England 
would demand—was that great man solicited to take under 
his care and controul the pious missionaries, who should 
be sent into his diocese from this Society ;—and did he re- 
fuse to receive them? Or, did the steady adherents to the 
Church of England, who projected this Society, never 
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apply to his Lordship for that purpose? I profess myself 
utterly ignorant on both these questions. But of this I am 
certain, viz.—that “ the concerns of the society in the 
north of India’’ are stated in the report under the article 
Missions, to be under no other authority or controul, than 
“‘ the management of. a Corresponding Committee.” A 
Church of England Missionary Society, under the MANAGE- | 
MENT (that isthe word) of acoRRESPONDING CoMMITTEE ! 
I have indeed heard, but I will not assert it as a fact, a cir- 
cumstance that would solve these difficulties ; to wit, that 
the leading persons of the London Missionary Society, which 
consists of persons of all kinds of religious persuasions, are 
on the best of terms with the leading persons of the Church 
Missionary Society for Africa and the East. This circum- 
stance, if true, would also account for other circumstances 
in the history of restless and disorderly pietists, compassing 
sea and land to gain proselytes ; and disturbing their own 
country with religious contention. 

4. I now proceed to the last consideration, viz.—That 
the formation of a Branch Society in this place, would be 
pernicious. 

The peace of the city is hardly yet restored, from the 
confusion occasioned by a religious feud; in which (where 
the blame lay is no question at present) but in which, the 
Rector was not only insulted, grossly insulted, in the perfor- 
mance of his duty, in his own parish-church ; but was com- 
pelled to resort to the police-officers to protect him from 
personal outrage. For my part, I declare my opinion, 
that if you proceed to gratify the same Party, who generated 
that feud, with the triumph of a Church Missionary Society, 
in the futherance of which that party is chiefly interested, 
and they too are members of the Church, you will renew the 
feuds, which may otherwise sink into oblivion; and will 
render Bath, like a neighbouring city, a hot-bed of Heresy 
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and Schism. And sure I am, that the mischiefs which you 
will occasion at home, will never be compensated by any 
good that a Society, so formed and managed, can do 
abroad. 

Permit me here to observe, that if any personsupposes me 
to be hostile to the professed object of this Church Mis. 
sionary Society, viz. the universal diffusion of the know- 
ledge of the mercies of God in Christ Jesus ; he totally 
mistakes both my principles and my character. The pro- 
Jessed object of this Society is, I trust, as dear to my heart, 
as it is to the most zealous of your members ; as it is to 
the Honorable and Right Reverend Vice-patron himself. 
But that grand purpose will never be furthered, much less 
accomplished, by such means, as are offered or afforded, 
by an irregular association like this: an association of a 
character so equivocal, that had not the Lords Bishops of 
Gloucester and of Norwich honored it with their ex- 
emplary names, it might as well be supposed a Church-of- 
Rome Society, or a Scottish Kirk-Society, or a Sweden- 
borgian Church Society, as to pertain to the Church of 
England. No—The conversion of the heathen to the faith 
of the Son of God, must be founded, as at the beginning, 
on a system of orDER and of uNION; ministered by men 
duly qualified, and orderly consecrated to their holy office. 
On such a system, and on such men alone, can the Grace 
of the Eternal Spirit, the God of onpER and of unity, and 
not of confusion, be reasonably expected to descend. 
The ground-work, and little more than the ground-work, 
of such a system is now laid in the East, founded on a regu- 
lar apostolical commission, under the superintendance of a 
sound apostolical Bishop. But with neither of these, it 
seems, does this Church Missionary Society hold com- 
munion! But, whether that be the fact or not, I call on you, 
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as members of the Church of England, to look to that — 
Church. 

You are summoned hither to discuss the propriety of 
establishing a Branch of this Church Missionary Society in 
this city; under the patronage, not of the Lord Bishop of 
this diocese, but of the Lord Bishop of Gloucester ; who, 
himself, as Dean of Wells, owes canonical obedience to the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells; and who, moreover, has no 
manner of jurisdiction in this city, nor in this diocese, be- 
yond his deanery. 

As Archdeacon of Bath,— 

In the name of the Lord Bishop of this diocese—in my 
own name—in the name of the Rectors of Bath—and in 
the name of nineteen twentieths of the Clergy in my juris- 
diction— 

I prorest against the formation of such Society in this 
city. 

Whether, or in what manner, the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Vice-Patron and his friends will condescend to notice this 
Prorest,—I shall not stay to see. 
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GUARDIAN SOCIETY. 


Gentlemen, 


Ir has been frequently asserted, that London is the most 
charitable place in the universe. That larger sums of money are 
subscribed and collected for public charities in London than in any 
other city, is, I believe, without doubt ; but that these sums are 
always well and properly applied will not, I am afraid, be so 
readily admitted, or so easily proved. 

In stating this, however, 1 have not the most distant intention 
of imputing any blame to the very respectable individuals who, in 
these cases, step so generously forward to give their services gra- 
tuitously in the arrangement and direction of these charities, nor 
of charging them with any intentional abuse of the funds com- 
mitted to their charge; on the contrary, I have every reason to 
believe that these trusts are, in general, conducted with the utmost 
honour and probity. 

It-4s to the grand stile in which these charities are arranged and 
managed, and to thé great expense incurred in outward show, that 
I refer; and I think that every one, who gives a glance at the ele- 
gant and expensive buildings erected for these purposes in almost 
every quarter of this sealed metropolis, or who takes a slight in- 
Spection of the great establishments within these buildings, will 
join me in suspeeting that where so much has been expended on 
these, great deal cannot be left to be applied to the real purposes 
of the charity. oll “—s : 
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‘Even in those associations for charity where no buildings have 
been ereeted, so much is expended in public meetings, salaries of 
officers and servants, expenses of committees, printing and adver- 
tisements, etc. that comparatively little is left to be applied to the 
purposes for which the Society was instituted, and the conse- 
quenee is, that the real good done is not at all in proportion to the 
sums raised. 

Besides, I suspect that, in many cases, the objects of these cha- 
rities and the ends proposed to be attained are not of that utility to 
justify the sums expended upon them, and in some the latter are 
actually impossible to be accomplished at all. 

In fact, a number of these charities are only known to,-or heard 
of by the public at the annual meetings, when a flaming report is 
made, a dinner had, anda fresh subscription for their support en- 
tered into ; and then they sink into oblivion until the next occae 
sion. 

In this respect they have frequently reminded me of comets, 
those erratic wanderers in the heavens. A comet is visible to the 
inhabitants of this earth, only on its approach to the sun and for a 
short time after it has passed that luminary, when it shines with 
great splendour, and then, rapidly flying off into boundless space, 
completely disappears until its next periodical visit. In like man- 
ner these societies are heard of for a short time previous to the 
annual meeting; at the dinner they dazzle the public with the 
effalgence of their brightness; they continue to do so fora short 
time after, becoming dimmer and dimmer, until they sink inte 
utter. darkness and oblivion, and only appear again when the revolv- 
ing year brings reund the stated period. ‘ 

Among these meteors, these shining inhabitants of the sky of 
charity, your Society made last season a most conspicuous figure. 
The. professed object was popular, and the times were extremely 
favourable for its introduction. After twenty years war the coun+ 
try found itself at peace with all the world, and so at leisure te 
turn its attention to objects of internal police; the newspapers 
were at a loss for subjects to fill their columns; and the city: of 
London had got a chief magistrate of a particularly active turn, and 
fully disposed to do all the good in his power. ‘Che comsequence 
was, that the moment a meeting of the Guardian Society was ady 
vertised, the subject was taken up with the greatest keenness ; the 
daily and weekly papers were: filled with paragraphs and letterss. 
the Lord Mayor set the police-officers in motion, crowds of the 
unhappy objects who infest the streets were taken into custodyy 
and committed to Bridewell- for a period ; the meeting was most 
numerously attended, a report was. read, which was afterwards 
printed, and a number of flaming speeches were made, which were 
copied almost at full length into al] the newspapers. So that a 
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stranger, coming at that period to town, would have concluded that 
in a short time, London would be the purest city in the universe. 

What was the result of all this, however ! Why, that, ina short 
time, within a little month, the papers dropped the subject, and the 
business was forgotten; nay, in spite of the continued exertions of 
the Lord Mayor, the streets soon became as much infested as be- 
fore; and no more was heard of the Guardian Society until lately, 
after a long lapse another public meeting having been fixed, adver- 
tisements have begun to announce it, and I presume the same ex- 
hibition will again take place, and end in the same manner. 

The ostensible object, for the accomplishment of which your 
Sociéty has been established, is of such importance to the prospe- 
rity, happiness, and well-being of general society, that you would 
be entitled to the assistance and support of every good citizen and 
well-wisher to his country, were the plan you have laid down, and 
the method you have followed, at all adequate to the end proposed. 
It is, therefore, only from a deep conviction that you have taken a 
most narrow view of the subject, have adopted a most erroneous 
mode of acting, and are actually squandering your funds and time 
upon an impossibility, that I now take the liberty of addressing 
you, in order to endeavour to shew where you have erred, and to 
point out a most glorious field, where your exertions might be of 
the most essential benefit to society, and would confer immortal 
glory and renown upon yourselves. 

four Society is declared to be, ‘ for the preservation of public 
morals,” a most praise-worthy and highly commendable institution. 
But how do you propose ¢o preserve the public morals? Why, by 
‘¢ providing temporary asylums for prostitutes removed by the ope- 
“ration of the laws from the public streets, and affording to such 
«« of them as are destitute, employment and relief.” This may be 
very well, so far as it goes; but it is certainly going a very short 
‘way towards the preservation of public morals. Besides, it is not a 
novel plan, and, therefore, I do not think it at all deserving the high 
and extravagant praises and commendations that have been bestow- 
ed upon it. Already have we had the Asylum, the Misericordia, 
the Magdalen, the Philanthropic, the Penitentiary, the Refuge for 
the Destitute, and the Lock Asylum,—all these societies set out 
upon the same grounds, 'I believe, that the Guardian Society has 
done, to provide asylums for prostitutes, and to furnish them with 
employment and relief. Each of them made, at its commence- 
ment, almost as brilliant and luminous a figure as the Guardian 
Society. They still have their annual meetings; but, except at 
those times, they are seldom or never heard of ; and even on these 
‘occasions they now shed adimmer and adimmer ray. With such 
precedents before them, it really appears surprising to me that the 
very respectable gentlemen, who have been aggso much pains and 
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‘trouble to form this Society, did not take a more extended view of 
the subject, did not endeavour to make it more generally useful by 
embracing objects of greater utility. I wonder that it never oc~ 
curred to them, that the better way to preserve public morals 
would be, by endeavouring to prevent women becoming prosti- 
tutes, instead of providing asylums for them after they had run 
their course. 

I am the more astonished at this, because the report commences 
in that spirit. ‘The second paragraph runs thus: “ ‘The extensive 
and multiform evils which result from the deplorable profligac 
that abounds in this metropolis, must be known, felt, and lamented, 
by every Christian philanthropist! Ought we then to remain 
satisfied and inactive, while vice and wretchedness are pursuing 
their courses with rapid and destructive strides ? While the quan- 
tum of female depravity is every day increasing, and the progress 
of crime is thereby accelerating in a thousand directions, are we not 
to interpose some friendly endeavours, on the grounds of true 
policy and pure Christianity, to stem the destructive torrent, and to 
rescue as many as we can of our fellow creatures, of both sexes, from 
the fangs of the destroyer.” Certainly, we are bound by every tie 
to do so; but it really does not appear to me, that the destructive 
torrent can be stemmed by opening channels for it to run quietly 
away, or that it would be of any consequence to rescue our fellow- 
creatures from the destroyer, if we allow him to satiate himself on 
them before we interfere. 

In the fourth paragraph of the report it is stated that the Society 
have directed their attention to two important objects ; the first is, 
“to discover the best means of diminishing the number of infa- 
mous women, who frequent the public streets of the metropolis.” 
This is certainly a very important object, but it can never be at- 
tained by merely clearing the streets of their present frequenters, 
unless some effectual steps be taken to prevent their places being 
immediately filled by fresh victims. 

Were a person to be attacked with the leprosy or scurvy all over 
the body, but which shewed itself principally on the face and hands, 
surely it would not be thought sufficient to apply a wash to these 
parts to take away the blotches upon them, leaving the rest»of the 
body untouched. A quack might do so, but a regular physician 
would say, and say justly, that that would only be driving the dis- 
temper into the constitution. And yet this appears the very thing 
the Society are endeavouring to do with the body-moral of this 
metropolis ; they are labouring to clear its face of some ugly spots 
and specks that have appeared upon it, without seeming to. be 
aware that those blemishes are the consequences and symptoms of 
‘a mortal distemper, which is preying upon its vitals, and, if not 
speedily checkedgwill soon cause its dissolution. 
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I, therefore, conceive that I am perfectly correct in stating that 
the Society have, in their formation, taken a most confined view 
of the subject. And it appears equally clear to me that the So- 
ciety are taking a most erroneous method of endeavouring to ac- 
complish the object they have in view, I believe I might not limit 
it to one method ; I think I could state several, but I mean to con- 
fine myself to one, because I conceive it to be most_ particularly 
erroneous, and that is, the associating virtuous females in their la- 
bours. I cannot conceive how it can possibly have happened, that 
so. many persons of respectability, as your Society appears to be 
composed of, could allow their zeal to get the better of their judg- 
ment, their prudence, theit caution, their knowledge of the world, 
so far as to induce them to consent to, far less to be active in pro- 
~moting, so impolitic, so imprudent, so improper, and so hazardous 
astep. The reverend gentlemen, who have taken an active share 
in the Society, appear, in this. particular, to have completely for- 
gotten the precept of their divine master, so prominently stated by 
him, and so frequently repeated by his Apostles: « fly from tem 
tation, avoid temptation,” nay, the very form of prayer ies 
them, “ lead us not into temptation.” A h yan which ought to 
be daily made by every virtuous female in this country, and should 
more particularly have been used by those ladies, who were re- 
quested to become of the committee, for this more than useless, 
this dangerous occupation. 

The principal, and, indeed, only satisfactory reason given for the 
exireme severity with which females, who have fallen from the 
path of virtue, are treated in this country, is the necessity of sepa- 
tating them entirely from the virtuous, in order to prevent conta- 
mination. This it is, which drives them from their homes, their 
friends, and their connexions ;—this it is, which makes them avoid- 
-ed, as if they had the plague. If a female of character is seen 
aassociating with them, or even speaking to them, she is immediately 
marked, as one who, if not already gone, is, at least, on the high 
road to destruction. The line, therefore, is fully drawn, and the 
separation complete.—W hat is it the Society have done and are 
doing? all in their power to break down this line. With,I firmly 
believe, a purely anxious desire to do good, they are risking doing a 

evil. Not content with endeavouring to bring back lost wo- 
man across this line themselves, they take virtuous woman to the 
other side of it for this purpose :—dangerous experiment ! 

A virtuous woman ought not only to be pure in body, but in 
anind: she should be kept perfectly ignorant of those things. But 
what has the Society done ? Its own report will best state this, and 
is perfectly sufficient to justify all that 1 have asserted ; it informs 
ws, ‘ that a committee of ladies, as most suitable for that depart- 
ment, had been appointed to superintend the internal affairs of the 
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establishment.”—— That those ladies had instituted complicated 
inquiries as to the truth of the statements that had'been received, 
taking as little as possible upon trust.” —* Since the opening of the 
asylum, though the mearis of the committee have, in every respect, 
been limited, nearly two hundred forlorn’ objects have been ad~ 
mitted. From the investigation of these cases, the ladiescom- 
mittee have derived a considerable quantity of important, though 
officting information. A part of it is submitted to the notice of 
is meeting.”——** They feel themselves compelled, by a sense of 
duty, which they owe to the public, to state, what they found to 
be one of the most constantly operating, yet least known causes of 
the vice and misery which this meeting deplores, and which, it is 
hoped, with heart and hands they will endeavour to diminish 
They will labour, however, to discharge this somewhat irksome duty 
with as much propriety and decorousness of expression as possible :” 
and further on, it says, ‘ However difficult it is svrLy 16 write 
on such suljects ;” and, in another place, ‘ the committee will 
not impose upon the delicacy or harass the feelings of the metting 
JSurther.” Can it be possible that any set of men could have: been 
so infatuated, so bigoted, so blind, as to place their mothers, wives, 
sisters, daughters, or female acquaintance, in a situation to hear the 
tales of two hundred of most depraved wretches, of the off-scour- 
ings of the earth, of the sweepings of the stréets,—to ‘heat such 
tales, that they themselves find it irksome and a labour to repeat 
even a part of them, a part of the best of them, with any propriety 
or decorousness of expression, or fitiy. 1 think it perfectly unne+ 
ceéssary to make any further comments on this; the thing speaks 
for itself most completely. 

The object to be gained would have required to have been very 
important indeed, and the certainty of obtaining it very greats to 
have at all justified, or even excused, the adoption of such means. 
It appears to me, however, that the object of the Society’s labours, 
even if they were crowned with complete success, would be, com+ 
paratively, of very little consequence. The title-page of the report 
states, that the Society has been formed to provide “ temporary 
asylums for prostitutes, removed, by the operation.of the laws, 

from the public streets.” Now, 1 believe, the operation of the 
laws never takes place until these women have behaved themselves 
ill, have got drunk and behaved saucily, have been attempting to 
pick pockets, or, at the very least, have descended so low in:the 
scale of degradation a8 to be openly forcing their company and 
blandishments upon every man passing.—Bad, profligate, asd aban- 
doned, as the strollers on the streets have become; sfill this conduct 
is yet confined to a few, and many a poor woman is, forced;, ty 
necessity, to walk the streets, who would sooner throw herself into 
the river than be guilty of it. 
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But, taking ‘it for granted that the Society intend to extend their 
assistance to all the prostitutes who are to be found on the streets ; 
and, supposing it possible that they could convert the whole of 
them, still they would have made very little progress towards the 
reformation of the public, morals, and far less to their preservation. 

® twenty years ago the number of women in London living 
by prostitution was estimated at forty thousand ; those who make 
a practice of prowling the streets do not, I believe, amount to one 
thousand.. A few of those may have been accomplished women, 
who have fallen into that situation after having gone through seve- 
ral progressive gradations; but the far greater proportion are girls 
from the lower classes, who, having had a very confined education, 
have nothing but their personal charms to recommend them ; and 
being, for the most part, seduced by young men of nearly their own 
class, who are unable to support them, they are, generally, almost 
immediately turned. loose into the streets, where they soon sink 
into the lowest state of depravity. 

The object of the Society’s labours is, evidently, therefore, of 
very minor importance, even if complete success were to crown 
them; but I do not hesitate to declare it to be my most decided 
opinion, that it is perfectly impossible to be attained. Reforma- 
tion of prostitutes, who have prowled the streets of London, who 
have been removed from thence by the operation of the laws !—as 
well might you attempt to wash the Ethiop white, or to take 
the spots out of the leopard’s skin. Iam convinced that that wo- 
man who has lost, net merely the delicacy, but the feelings of her 
sex so much, who has so completely degraded herself, as to 
wander the streets, offering her person indiscriminately to ever 
tan she meets, who has associated with the profligates of both 
sexes to be found there, and has wallowed in all their vices, can 
never again become fit to be a member of the society from whence 
she has been expelled. She may see the evil of her ways,— she 
may leave them off, and may reform,—but she never can recover 
that delicacy of ny that ignorance of evil, that innocence of 
mind, requisite to fit her for a companion to virtyous females. It 
is perfectly impossible,—as well might you endeavour to restore 
her body to its former healthful state, after it has been destroyed 
by dissipation, debauchery, and disease. ' 

However amiable, therefore, however praise-worthy, the endea- 
vouring to ameliorate the lot and to lessen the sufferings of these 
unfortunates may be, yet the attempting to restore them to their 
former place in society appears to be a hopeless project, impossible 
to be executed, and which ought never to be attempted. Indeed, 
I conceive, that, in doing so, the Society are completely wasting 
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their energies ; they are absolutely throwing away both time and 
money, which might be much better employed. | In putrid fevers, 
there is a tendency to mortification, which, generally, first attacks 
the extremities, sometimes the fingers, but more frequently the 
toes. In these cases, when a medical practitioner is called in, he 
begins by getting quit of the mortified parts; if the subject will 
bear it, he cuts them off, and then applies strong internal remedies 
to save the vital parts from corruption. What would be thought 
of a medical man, who, instead of following this practice, wasted 
his time and his talents in making local applications to the morti- 
fied toes, to endeavour to restore them to their former sound state, 
while he completely neglected the vital parts, which might other- 
wise have been saved ? 

I hope and trust, that I am neither hard-hearted nor narrow- 
minded ; but I cannot help declaring, that I look upon those objects 
of the Society’s labours, as mortified members of the body-moral 
of this country, which ought to be cut off, in order to preserve the 
yet sound parts from corruption; and the more that I am con- 
vinced of this, the greater is my wish, my anxiety, my eagerness, 
to accomplish that object. If such be the effects of seduction and 
prostitution, —if every female, who falls a victim to these, be 
irretrievably lost to ong then is every inhabitant of the country 
without discrimination, whether he be a Christian philanthropist, or 
an infidel misanthrope, imperiously called upon to do his utmost to 
stem the destructive torrent, by preventing its being augmented by 
fresh victims, not by unavailing and fruitless efforts to dtag those 
out of it, who have been completely overwhelmed in its deleterious 
stream. 

If the Society, therefore, wish to do their country a real service, 
if they have any desire to immortalize their names, to raise their 
fame even above that of the successful advocates for the abolition 
of the slave-trade, let them probe to the bottom this dreadful 
distemper, let them find out the real cause, and let them exert 
themselves to have a remedy, or remedies, applied to it. Then, 
instead of merely receiving into their asylums a few hundred of 
worn-out victims, they may be the means of saving thousands of 
their fair country-women from a state of slavery and misery,— 
worse, much worse, than that of the African in the West Indies. 

To facilitate their researches is the intention of my addressing 
you. For this purpose, I shall state what appears to me to be the 
great cause of this evil, and what the only effectual remedies that 
can be applied to it. 

The great cause of this dreadful evil miay be given in a very few 
words. It is the perfect impunity with which Seduction is allowed 
to be practised in this country. ~ 
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It is certainly very surprising—nay, it is almost incredible, that, 
in Great Britain, a country which is not only held up as a 
for the excellence and perfection of its laws, but extolled for its 
religious and moral character, there should be no punishment 
attached to the crime of Seduction. ‘The penal statutes now fill a 
great many volumes, and in every session of Parliament additions 
are made to them, so that there is scarce a crime that can be 
thought of, for which a punishment is not provided; and yet, 
astonishing to relate, there exists no statute against, or punish- 
ment for Seduction. 

Only two excuses suggest themselves for this neglect,—either 
that the crime is unknown in this country; or that it is but a 
venial one, from which no very bad consequences can possibly 
ensue.—Neither of these are, however, available. So far from its 
being unknown in this country, I do not hesitate to aver, that 
seduction of unmarried females is more practised, and openly 
practised, in Great Britain, than in any other civilized state in the 
world ; and it is not confined to the wealthy, the great, and the 
fashionable ;—to those who can afford to squander large sums in 
such pursuits, and to pay procuresses extravagantly ; it se spread 
through every rank of society, and, more especially among the 
lower orders in London, the progress it has made, is dreadful 
beyond conception. Fashionable Beaux used to boast of thei 
knowledge of intrigue, and of their success; but many a journey- 
man and apprentice could now be produced who excel them far 
in both. ‘The early age at which those practices are commenced 
is shocking and disgusting ;—a great deal was said in the papers 
lately, about a boy of eighteen having carried off a girl of fifteen, 
and having been traced to a house where they had been living 
together for some days ; I have reason to believe, that such things 
happen much more frequently than the public, or at least the 
members of your Society, seem to be at all aware. 

It is this licentiousness among the lower orders which princi- 
pally contributes to fill the streets with nightly wanderers, and 
which has so very much destroyed the class of servant girls in 
London. 

But seduction is not confined to the higher and lower classes 
of the community ; it is unhappily making rapid progress in the 
middling class,—in that class, for which Britain has been so long 
célebrated,—that class which can only be found ina free country, 
—that class which has so long successfully opposed corruption in 
politics and corruption in morals, and which, alas, is now fast 
falling a sacrifice to both. As a proof of what Iam asserting, I 
beg leave to recal to your recollection an incident, which will 
serve to shew how far seduction is now carried, and in what light 
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it is viewed. It was a case recorded in the papers of August 
1816, of a young man, who attempted to carry off the Pte ol 
of a respectable merchant in the city; and, when opposed by her 
two sisters, persisted in his design ; and at last drew a cane-tuck 
upon the crowd collected round. When he was carried before a 
magistrate, so far from being ashamed, he boldly avowed his inten- 
tion, and apparently gloried in it. After lying a night in the 
Poultry Compter, he told the magistrate, with a sneer, that he was 
the son of a friend of his, and was much obliged to him for the 
lodgings he had provided for him. Had he met his deserts, he 
should have had those lodgings for life; and yet, for this outrage 
upon all decency and morality, he was not, by the laws of this 
land, liable to any punishment. 

It is this prevalence of seduction that is the real cause of respect- 
able females being now so little employed in shops or warehouses 
in London, and not the reason reported to have been quoted by a 
reverend gentleman, at the meeting, a reason which reflected no 
credit on the person from whom he had it, nor on him for repeat- 
ing it. Had he made the inquiry of proper persons, he would 
have been told that no prudent or respectable parents, if they can 
possibly help it, will ever put their child to a public business in 
London ; because, in such situations, it is now scarcely possible 
for her to escape pollution. A milliner’s, dress-maket’s, or habet- 
dasher’s apprentice is reckoned fair game by every high or low, 
young or old puppy in London, and she is beset and attacked on 
all hands. Irather wonder that some of the tales, that were told 
in the report, did not open the reverend gentleman’s eyes on this 
head; they certainly do corroborate, véry strongly, what I am 
now asserting, Many respectable tradesmen decline taking female 
apprentices on this very account; and if legal protection is not 
speedily extended to them, there will very soon be no respectable 
female found in such situations. It must be evident, therefore, 
that the seduction of unmarried females is too well known, and 
too much practised in this country. 

Neither is it a venial crime; on the contrary, it is next to 
murder of the greatest turpitude, and of the most disastrous conh- - 
sequences to society. Nay, it is frequently a prelude to murder, 
and to murder of the deepest dye. How many instances have, of 
late, occurred of men murdering the victims of their seduction, 
and how many, indeed more frequent instances occur of these 
victims becoming self-murderers! Even when such dreadful 
effects do not immediately take on what are the invariable 
consequences attending this crime? The unhappy victims of law- 
less passion are precipitated from a state of respectability, comfort, 
and happiness, at once, into the lowest pit of human misery. To- 
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day sees a young female starting up into womanhood, amiable, 
gentle, and affectionate, listening to, and obeying her mother’s 
advice and her father’s precepts, the pride of the one and the 
delight of the other. The breath of pollution infects her, and 
to-morrow sees her driven from her paternal mansion to wander 
the streets, without a habitation or a name, and to associate with 
wretches already sunk in the lowest depravity. Forced by hunger 
and nakedness to follow their practices, if madness do not instigate 
to immediate suicide, shame and disgrace prey upon her mind, and, 
aided by the effect of cold, drunkenness, and disease, soon put an 
end to her miseries, and she sinks unknown and neglected intoa 
premature grave. Well may unhappy woman exclaim :— 


Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 

’Tis something, nothing; 

’T was mine, ’tis his, and may beslave to thousands : 
But he that robs me of my virtue, 

Takes that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 


And this is the crime,—I beg pardon, sin, I should say,—which is 
not to be found in the list of crimes in the boasted penal statutes of 
this most religious and most moral country. Blush, oh, ye legis- 
lators, and hide your heads, oh, ye statesmen! You have been 
called a nation of shopkeepers ; and sorry, indeed, am I to have to 
say, that your penal statutes corroborate this assertion in the 
Strongest manner. The preservation of property is by them so 
completely fenced, that it is almost impossible to devise a mode of 
robbing, stealing, plundering, cheating, swindling, breaking or 
betraying trust, or wrong appropriating another’s property in any 
manner or way, for the remedy of which a statute is not provided, 
with an adequate punishmeni. And yet woman, weak woman, is 
left to be robbed of the most precious jewel she possesses, without 
any restraint or possibility of redress whatever. If a man obtain 
money from me, under false pretences, he is liable to punishment ; 
but h¢ may with the most perfect impunity employ the most false 
and deceitful pretences to rob fond, believing, unsuspecting, con- 
fiding woman of her virtue. 

Nay, such few statutes as glance at this subject, smell strongly 
of the “love of lucre,” and are actually an insult to the sex. A 
woman who is entitled to property, either immediately or at her 
parents’ death, is deemed by the law of this land not to be capable 
of taking proper care of it, until she is twenty-one years of age, 
but of her virtue she is left completely mistress after twelve; a 
man, therefore, is prevented getting possession, in a lawful way, 
of her and her property until she is twenty-one, but of the other 
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he may rob her whenever he can, perfectly unchecked. _If a father 
seeks redress, by these boasted laws, for being robbed of his 
daughter, he must do it under the low and disgusting plea of 
being deprived of her services; he must prove that, in return for 
the expense he had been at in her education and maintenance, she 
had served him in the capacity of a cook, a chamber or a nur. 
maid,—degrading idea! for being robbed of an amiable and 
accomplished being, just starting into an agreeable and entertaining 
companion in health, a tender and affectionate nurse in sickness, 
or to be the future mother of children, among whom he might 
have looked forward to spend his latter days in domestic comfort 
and happiness, he can receive no redress; but must sit down 
quietly to mourn over his loss, aggravated by the hopes of the 
future being blasted for ever." 

Oh, my gentle, but ill-fated young country-women, my heart 

_ bleeds, and tears obliterate my words, when I reflect upon your 
lot ; when I think how much you have been neglected, and how 
hardly many of you are treated in this highly-favoured land. 
While man, selfish man, has fenced round his pelf, his dirty pelf, 
with triple guards, your fair, but fragile forms have been left 
defenceless to the pelting of the pitiless storm, to be scorched and 
withered by the sirocco of seduction, and swept away in the whirl- 
wind of pollution. 

It may be inquired, what remedy does the society of this country 
provide for this dreadful omission in the penal statutes. It will 
naturally be conceived that its doors will be kept shut against the 
perpetrator of such an outrage, and that the unfortunate victim 
will experience all commiseration and every possible alleviation of 
her hard fate. Here, again, nothing but disappointment meets 
us. By the conformation of society in this most moral country, 
while the seducer is received, without scruple, into every company, 
the unhappy victim is driven, with unrelenting ery entirely 
out of the pale; she is hunted like a wild beast until she is com- 
pletely inclosed in the toils of misery, wretchedness, and death. 
On this head, what are called the Jaws of society are so severe, 
that, out of respect to them, many a deeply-wounded, but tender- 
hearted parent, is forced to shut the door against a repentant child, 
who would otherwise have been received into their bosom. 

I cannot help here expressing, not merely my surprise, but my 
utter astonishment, at the manner in which this subject has been 


1 Another instance of this pelfish disposition of the laws may be here 
mentioned. Ifa parent met with that heart-rending calamity, the having 
a child stolen, and discovered the depredator, until very lately the party was 
not punishable for that crime, but had to be tried for stealing the clothes that 
were on the child, which might not be worth five shillings. 
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treated by an Irish barrister, who has lately acquired considerable 
celebrity for eloquence. In a speech, which has been published 
and hawked about London, said to have been made by him, on a 
trial at Roscommon for seduction, I find the following paragraph ; 
—< You must not forget, gentlemen, (addressing the jury,) that 
it is not the unfortunate victim herself who appeals to you for 
compensation. Her crimes, poor wretch, have outlawed her from 
retribution; and, however the temptations by which her erring 
nature was seduced, may procure an audience from the ear of 
mercy, the stern morality of the law refuses thetr interference.” 
Had this barrister wished to have given a specimen of real elo- 
quence, of eloquence of matter as well as words, he could not 
certainly have had a fairer or a better opportunity. If the parti- 
culars stated be true, there never was a more atrocious or a more 
infamous case of cold-blooded, concerted seduction. A warm 
indignant burst of eloquence upon the evident omission in the laws 
of this country of a punishment for seduction, which deprived the 
miserable victim of any redress, and, therefore, forced the unhappy 
parent to come forward with the selfish plea of having been 
deprived of her services, would,I conceive, have had more real 
effect upon the jury and the country at large than all the flowery 
language the gentleman has used. 

As I am aware, however, that he is far from being singular in 
his opinions, I shall beg leave to investigate a little what the crime 
really is, for which the unfortunate victim is doomed to be so 
completely outlawed. It is not a crime against nature, for if she 
obeyed the law of nature she would do the very thing she is con- 
demned for. It is not a crime against the laws of God, for he has 
expressly instructed mankind to increase and multiply and replenish 
the earth. But, I may be told, that it is against the decalogue, 
wherein it is said, « Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Wavi 
several strong objections that occur to me upon the application of 
this law, I will, for the sake of argument, allow it to be perfectly 
imperative, give it its fullest force ; what is the conclusion? does 
it apply exclusively to women? are not men also subject to it ? is 
it not addressed to all mankind indiscriminately? why, then, 
make women alone subject to it? Nay, why make them subject 
to such dreadful penalties and sufferings, on this earth, for a 
breach of a law, which, however it may have been applicable under 
its first promulgation, is, by the Christian dispensation, only pun+ 
ishable in the world to come? Neither is this a crime against the 
laws of the country,—at least, as applicable to women alone. I 
believe no such thing is to be found in all the numerous statutes 
that have been made. But I shall be told, 1 presume, that it is 
against the laws of society. It 3s not, then, for a crime against the 
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laws of God,—for a crime against the laws of nature,—for a 
crime against the laws of her country,—that poor unfortunate 
woman is doomed to be so severely punished, in fact, to be out« 
lawed, but for a breach of the laws of society ; and that not of all 
society, but merely the society in this country. Providence has, 
for the wisest purposes, planted in every human being, male and 
female, an inclination for the continuance of the human race. 
This is universal over the whole earth, and has been so from the 
creation of the world. But in the formation of the different asso- 
ciations of mankind, for their own preservation and enjoyment of 
life, in most of those societies which have or do exist, it has been 
found necessary, for their mutual comfort and well-being, to lay 
some restrictions on this passion. These, however, have been, 
like all the works of man, various and dissimilar in almost every 
country. Ina few, this restraint has operated equally upon male 
and female. In most, however, it has been laid exclusively upon 
the latter. In some, the women are allowed every liberty before 
marriage. In others, the unmarried females are strictly watched 
and kept virtuous, but whenever they get married they are 
allowed all liberty. Ina third, females of every age and every 
degree, unmarried or married, are not only expected to be virtuous, 
but are punished by expulsion from society if they are not. In 
this last class, the society of this country stands pre-eminent ; 
for there a woman who transgresses is not merely expelled or 
excluded from general a but is actually deprived of her 
natural protectors, is driven from her parental residence, and is 
forced to die of want, or to support a wretched existence by a 
repetition of the crime for which she is suffering. Iam aware 
that I shall be told, that all this is fer the good of society ; and 
I freely acknowledge, that, to a certain degree, it is my firm belief 
that it is so. That not merely the highest, the ‘purest, the most 
refined pleasures of this life, but even the commonest comforts, 
nay, the existence of society, such as it is in this country, depends 
upon the virtuous, the moral conduct of our females, I am ready 
to acknowledge. But if the happiness of man as well as woman 
depends upon this, why should the whole weight of the transgres- 
sion be allowed to fall upon the latter, while the former is coms 
pletely exempt? Because, I shall probably be told, a woman’s 
transgression affects society more. Granted.—But who esta- 
blished this society? who formed those rules by which it is so 
regulated ? Why, man—selfish “man, to serve his own gratifiea- 
tions. Is it then just, is it equitable, is it moral, that he himself 
should -be alfowed to break these very laws and ments, with 
perfect impunity, whenever he thinks proper ? says to 
woman, it 1s fer our mutual comfort, happiness, and enjoyment in 
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iety, that’ preserve, u all occasions, your Virtue ; and 
rane i euch af you as dean shall be ex from respect- 
able society. Agreed, says woman ; but, as the benefit is mutual, 
let the penalty be mutual also, at least, so far as to inflict some 
punishment upon the nran who uses insidious arts, who employs 
false pretences, to tempt us to our ruin. No, says man; although, 
in some cases, it may be most for my enjoyment in this life, that 
you preserve your virtue; yet, it others, it may be more for m 
gratification dat poe do not; I, therefore, insist upon being left 
at full li » not only to attempt but to effect your ruin in any 
way I may think proper, without your having any redress from me 
whatever; and temember, if you do fall you must suffer all the 
penalties. Whatever the temptations be, by which your erring 
nature is seduced, the stern morality of the law must not inter- 


Is it possible, that this really can have been intended ? that this 
gentleman learned im the law 1s correct in his exposition, and that 
what I have been treating as an qmission in the penal statutes of 
this country, has actually been preconcerted and designed? No; 
I cannot, I will not believe, that man, in this country, can ever 
have been so deliberately unjust; and I hope and trust, that, now 
the question has been agitated, measures will be taken’ to wipe out 
the foul reproach. If not, woe, woe to the land, fer it must soon 
sink under the load of corruption and licentiousness that is fast 
overwhelming it. é; 

O, ye fair daughters: of Erin, arise, and join the daughters of 
Albion, in asserting your rights, in claiming from the laws of the 
country that protection which you are so justly entitled to. And 
treat, as he deserves, that countryman of your’s, who, with such 
talents as he possesses, has sacrificed all the finer feelings of the 
soul, that devotion to the fair sex which is the characteristic of an 
Irishman, and has attempted to raise himself a character for elo- 

uence, by seeking for man, selfish man, pecuniary recompense, 
being Neprived of his wife or daughter,—while, at the same 
time, he tramples, with unrelenting remorseless severity, upon 
these unhappy victims of deceit. and duplicity, whom he chooses 
to call wretches, ‘whose crimes have put them out of the protection 
of the law. 

He can expatiate in flowery language, upon the husband’s or the 
parents’ sufferings ;—he can tell the jury in continuation of the 
sentence I have already quoted: No, no; it is the: wretched 

rent who comes this day before you,—his aged locks withered 
Gi cxitortniie, andl his hale honhen dep-esiones of which he was 
unconscious. He resorts to this tribunal in the e of the 
law, claiming the yalue of his daughter’s servitude ; but let it not 
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be thought, that it is for her mere manual labours he solicits com- 
pensation. No 3 you are to compensate him for all he has suffer- 
ed,—for all he has to suffer,—for feelings outraged, for gratifica- 
tions plundered,” &c. &c.: and, after stating that this liberal 
exposition of the law had been supported by Lord Eldon and Lord 
Avonmore, he says, * but I speak on other authority, paramount 
to all,—on the authority of nature arising up within the heart of 
man, and calling for vengeance upon such an outrage.” Would 
it not be naturally concluded, that the sufferer of such an outrage 
would be the person, in whose favour nature would call: No; 
he says, * She can say nothing, she can have no claim, she has 
put herself out of the protection of the law.” 

He can tell the jury, “ yes; if there be one among you blessed 
with a daughter, the smile of whose infancy still cheers your me- 
mory, and the promise of whose youth illuminates your hope, who 
has endeared he toils of your manhood, whom you look up to as 
the solace of your declining years, whose embrace alleviated the 
pang of separation, whose glowing welcome hailed your oft antici- 
pated return. Oh! if there be one amongst you, to whom these 
recollections are dear, to whom these hopes are precious, let him 
only fancy that daughter torn from his caresses, and cast on the 
world, robbed of her innocence,—and then let him ask his heart, 
‘ what money could reprise him ?'” He can thus ask reparation 
for the father’s being deprived of the happiness and comfort of the 
daughter’s society; but he conceives that she has not, nor ought 
to have, any claim for being deprived, not merely of her father’s 
company, hs of his countenance and support, of her paternal 
habitation, of her fame, her place in society, nay, of all honour- 
able or even honest means of subsistence. The father still enjoys 
his place in society, he has still his wife and other children left to 
solace and to comfort him; while she is driven forth a wanderer, 
without a friend, a protector, a comforter, or a supporter; and yet 
this gentleman, instead of lamenting the deplorable deficiency of 
the laws by which she is deprived of any redress, coolly tells us, 
that ‘* the stern morality of the law will not interfere,” 

He states very truly that if the defendant, in place of seducing, 
had assaulted this poor girl, if he had attempted (I believe it should 
be, had gained) by force what he achieved by fraud, his life 
would have been the forfeit. Why he should not be liable to 
punishment for the one ‘as well as the other I cannot conceive. If, 
as I have already stated, he had by fraud or by false pretences 
robbed her of her money or her property of any kind, he would 
have been liable to punishment, but the robbery he did commit, 
by these means, was much more disastrous, both to her. and to 
society at large, and ought, therefore, to subject him to a far more 

NO. XXI. Pam. VOL. XI. Q 
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severe punishment; and that the more especially when it is con- 
sidered that no man ever willingly parts with his money or pro- 
perty, whereas, unfortunate woman has frequently an enemy 
within, who strongly advocates the cause of the tempter without. 

I must confess that I am completely at a loss to understand 
what the learned gentleman really does mean, by “ the stern 
morality of the law,” and I suspect that he might find himself 
rather puzzled to shew its application to the subject in question ; 
at all events, that he is not aware how far such an application 
would lead.* 

I have always understood that the laws were made for the 
general benefit of the society, to protect the weak, the unassum- 
ing, and the feeble, from the oppression of the strong, the over- 
bearing, and the bold; to guard the simple and the unsuspecting 
from the crafty and the designing ; and to prevent the honest from 
falling a prey to the fraudulent. That this protection extended to 
all the members of the community, to the low as well as to the 
high, to the poor as well as to the rich, to woman as well as to 
man. But what is the result of this gentleman’s doctrine ? Why, 
that man, the strong and powerful half of society, is to be at per- 
fect liberty to oppress, to deceive, to circumvent, to cheat woman, 
the other weaker half, without her having any redress from these 
boasted laws; on the contrary, that the very morality, that is to 
say, I presume, the ground-work, the better part, the virtuous 
part, of these laws forbids her receiving such redress. Well and 
appropriately has he called this morality « stern,” for stern it 
certainly is, and very different from the mild and benign morality 
taught under the Christian dispensation. Indeed, if another 
learned gentleman, a reverend divine,* who wrote on this subject 
some years ago, be correct in his exposition, the morality of the 
Christian law is most completely and directly in opposition to this 
morality. For he states, as Christ declared he came not éo 
destroy the law but to fulfil it, therefore the law declared to the 
Jews continues still the moral law to be followed by Christians.” 
Now, the Jewish law expressly ordained that if a man seduced a 
‘virgin, “ he should surely endow her to be his wife, and not be 
able to put her away,” and this, it would appear, even although 
he had previously been married ; from which the learned divine 
argued strongly in favour of polygamy, as having been established 
among the Jews. That it also should be established or even to- 


* It does appear to me that in his speeches he has paid fully as much 
attention to fine words, high-sounding phrases, and well-rounded periods, as 
to real argument, or sound reasoning. 


* The Rev. Mr. Madan, in his Thelopthora. 
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lerated among us, I am not prepared toassert. But I am perfectly 
convinced, from the proofs he has adduced, that every man pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, is imperatively bound by the doc- 
trines of that religion, to maintain all her life the virgin he, may 
have seduced, however he may be exonerated by the stern morality 
of the learned barrister’s law. 

What is the consequence of the present state of things? Why, 
that Seduction stalks openly about, in broad day-light, literally 
«‘ seeking whom he may devour.” ‘That, without a male pro- 
tector, a respectable and virtuous female dare scarce set her foot 
in the streets during the day, far less attempt it at night. That, 
even guarded, she must shut her eyes and ears to avoid infection. 
That she is forced to abstain from visiting almost every public 
place of amusement. ‘That she is in fact obliged to shut herself 
up within the circle of domestic privacy, and, if she be yet safe 
there still she is annoyed with the sound of the distant thunder 
which rolls around her. 

You do not, Gentlemen, seem to be at all aware of the extent 
of the evil, nor of its appalling consequences. ‘Taking the number 
of unfortunate females in London, at only one-fifth more, than 
what it was calculated to be twenty years ago, say 50,000,' the 
average of their lives, after they enter into that course, cannot be 
estimated above ten years, nay, that, I have reason to think, is too 
much; and yet to keep up the original number at that average, 
will require an annual contribution of 5000 fresh victims 5 
dreadful consideration ! But this is not all. ‘These revenge them- 
selves by seducing the other sex in their turn, and the number of 
young men and boys, who fall a sacrifice to them, who lose their 
lives by disease, or who are ruined in their moral character and 
prospects in life, is at least equal to the other. Here then is the 
ancient fable of the Minotaur completely realized, and, alas, to 
an extent, to which the imagination of the ancients does not seem 
to have been capable of carrying them. They talked, with aston- 
ishment and horror, of a monster, to whom one hundred virgins 
were annually sacrificed. What would they have thought, or 
said, if they had been told that, in future times, in the capital of 
the greatest, the most religious, the most moral nation of the age, 
a monster, who annually devoured ten thousand of the finest 
youth of both sexes, should be allowed to establish and maintain 
himself perfectly unmolested ? 

‘The contagion spreads farther ; the very air is tainted, and the 
moral health of the most virtuous youth of both sexes is move or 
less affected by it. Acute observers from the country have re- 


* In some of the daily papers it was last season estimated at 100,000. 
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marked of the young females, who have been born and bred in 
the capital, that, however virtuous, however amiable, however 
highly accomplished they may be, they frequently want that 
simplicity of manners to be found in the country. They are 
obliged to be more on their guard, they have got more tact, but 
they lose that evanescent but highest charm of the female cha- 
racter, that most fascinating attraction to a real voluptuary— 
unsuspecting confidence. 

It fares still worse with the young men, who are much more 
exposed; they acquire that harshness of behaviour and hardness 
of character which was justly observed by a northern poet to be 
an attendant on this sin :— 


I wave the quantum of the sin, 
And danger of concealing ; 
But, oh! it hardens all within, 
And petrifies the feeling. 


This is to be found, more or less, in all who are exposed to 
those temptations, even although they do not fall a prey to them. 
In that case, it generally appears in taunts and insults to these 
unhappy beings as they pass them in the streets. This roughness 
of behaviour insensibly extends to their female relations, and from 
them even to female visitors and acquaintance ; so that the young 
men in London are, in general, remarked for being any thing but 
polite or gallant. 

Unfortunately, this state of things has existed so long, that the 
people in general appear to have become quite callous to it; they 
see such things around them, and they sometimes suffer from them, 
but they console themselves with the pure state of domestic society, 
with the comforts to be found in it, and with the proud boast that 
Great Britain is, after all, the most virtuous and the most moral 
country in the world. That, taking all things to account, it really 
still is so, I am perfectly convinced. Yet appearances are very 
much against us; and to foreigners, who can only judge from 
what they see, the assertion must be very doubtful and problema- 
tical. A late work upon the manners and habits of the people 
of this country, by a Frenchman, has been very much and very 
justly cried down, it being certainly a gross and scandalous libel. 
But, before condemning it altogether, would it not be well for us 
to examine, whether this man had no ground whatever for what 
he has asserted. For instance, he has been particularly abused 
for stating that the young women in this country are al/ wantons. 
That, in the sweeping manner this is stated, it is an infamous, 
atrocious, and scandalous falsehood, is without doubt. But are 
there no grounds whatever for the assertion? Are none of our 
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young women so? Alas! alas! try us in the balance and we shall 
be found wanting. It has already been mentioned that there are, 
at least, 40,000 females in London of that descriptien ; the popu- 
lation of London is reckoned 1,200,000; of this not above one- 
third can be grown up females, or 400,000; here, then, is at once 
a tenth part; but the unmarried grown up females cannot be 
above 200,000, and these 40,000 are almost, without exception, 
unmarried; from this it follows that every fifth unmarried wo- 
man is a - The blood flies to my face and the pen drops 
from my fingers, when I think of the word, which rigid truth calls 
upon me to use here. 

To a Frenchman such a state of society must be particularly 
striking ; because, in France, seduction of unmarried females is 
little known, There it is provided against, both by the laws of 
the country, and by the usages of society. By the first a seducer 
is punishable, and from the second he is expelled. But I may be 
told, that I ought not to mention the society in France, for that 
it is the most dissolute and licentious in the world. It may be so; 
still, if any thing good can be learned from it, why not adopt it ? 
Indeed, this very state of society in France must tend to mislead a 
native of that country, who visits England. He has, most pro- 
bably, very little opportunity of proving what the domestic society 
of this country really is; and, finding so much public licentious- 
ness, he very naturally concludes, that the society is the same as 
in his own country, and, therefore, sets down the whole as licen- 
tious. He is not, he cannot possibly be aware of the great and 
essential difference, which exists between the manners of the two 
countries in this respect, and which may be expressed in a very 
few words. In France, licentiousness reigns and is generally 
sought im society; in Britain, it is only to be found out of it. 
Proud boast : long may this continue to be the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of this land. If there is any real enjoyment, any real 
pleasure, any real happiness, in this world, it is to be found in the 
pure domestic circle. Happy is that man who has such felicity 
in his power; who can retire from the cares, troubles, and per- 
plexities of public life to the solace and comfort of domestic 
society. In prosperity, the company of his wife and family add 
double zest to his enjoyment ; and, in adversity, he flies from the 
taunts and sneers of an unfeeling world to the sympathy and kind- 
ness of a virtuous wife, and the affectionate attentions of a yet 
unsophisticated offspring. Even comparatively happy is that man 
who, having none of his own, can fully appreciate the privilege of 
being freely received into the family circles of his friends. 

But I am much afraid, that it is principally in the middling 
ranks, that this inestimable state of society is now to be found in 
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this country. Although a few shining examples may yet be seert 
in the higher, the constant scenes of dissipation that take place 
among the greater number, are destructive of, and perfectly incom 
patible with, domestic enjoyment; and the alarming increase of 
crim. con. cases which come legally before the public, and the 
broad whispers of many more that are said to have taken place, 
are convincing proofs, that intrigue is making a lamentably rapid 
progress in that rank. On the other hand, among the lower 
classes licentiousness reigns in full sway, and under all its dread- 
ful and most disgusting forms. ‘Thus situated, the respectable 
middling class of society finds itself daily more and more circum- 
scribed, finds daily encroachments made on both its extremities, 
and, if it do not get some effectual assistance and support, it will 
soon be completely swallowed up, and the whole society become 
one general mass of corruption. Nothing will accelerate this so 
much as the rapid advances of seduction among the youth of both 
gexes; of these the future heads and supporters of domestic 
society are to be formed; and, if the fountain be polluted, how 
can the stream be expected to be pure. 

This, then, is what ought to be the object of the Society’s 
labours; this the monster whom they must engage, if they wish 
to do their country a real and essential service. ‘The undertaking 
is an arduous one, but may be accomplished in a certain degree. 
Iam not so sanguine an Utopian as to suppose it possible to 
subdue and extirpate him altogether, but I think that, after paring 
his claws and pulling his teeth, they may succeed in confining him 
to the darkness of his den, there to prey only on such victims as 
put themselves within his power. 

I shall now proceed to state what appear to me to be a few of 
the methods requisite to be followed, in order to effect this most 
desirable object. 

In the first place.—Application should be made to parliament 
to have a statute passed making seduction penal. I am so far 
from being an advocate for an indiscriminate increase of the penal 
statutes, that I think we have already a great deal too many, and, 
perhaps, some of the late additions might have been spared ; but 
this is most requisite, and most essential, and I conceive the penal 
statutes to be incomplete without it. . Certain I am, that without 
such support, your labours will be nugatory, and of no avail. 
You might as well attempt to empty the bed of the Thames, by 
employing men to carry away the water in hand-buckets, without 
stopping the stream. 

Let this law make every man or boy, who seduces a female 
under twenty-one years of age, liable to prosecution and to pun- 
ishment, by fine or imprisonment, or both, according to circum- 
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stantes,—and to be doubled on married men guilty of these 
practices; also to punish procuresses. I am no lawyer, so cannot 
pretend to give the terms in which such a statute should be worded ; 
but I have little doubt, that that philanthropic lawyer, that patriotic 
statesman, that upright man, who has already devoted so much of 
his time to the amelioration of the penal statutes of his country, 
will, on such an occasion, with pleasure give his assistance. 

In the second place.x—Open a respectable asylum for the recepe 
tion of young females who have been seduced, but who have not 
entered on a life of prostitution. Many a hapless female who has 
been led astray, and afterwards abandoned by her seducer, would 
most gladly return repentant; and often do they supplicate and 
humble themselves to the utmost to their parents and relations, but 
these, swayed by the opinions and prejudices of society, are almost 
invariably inexorable. This may be best for the general good of 
society, but it is dreadfully hard upon the sufferers. Let your 
labours make it up to them. Let houses be appointed for their 
reception. Let them be divided into classes, according to the 
stations they had held in society. Let each class be placed under 
the direction and management of a respectable matron, appointed 
for that purpose. Let each female be, at first admission, kept 
apart for some time, until she prove, by her conduct, that she is 
fit for the company of the others. Let a slight impropriety be 
punished by solitary confinement,—a great one, by expulsion, or 
rather translation to the receptacle you have already established. 
While in these houses, let each be employed in such labours as 
she appears to be best calculated for,—the emoluments to go 
towards her maintenance. In addition to this, each to be ques- 
tioned, at admission, as to the circumstances attending her seduc- 
tion ; and if they be such as to warrant a prosecution, the direc- 
tors to be authorised to carry it on in her name; and, if they are 
successful in obtaining a fine, the amount to be placed to her 
credit in the books of the Society. After a girl has lived a cer- 
tain time in one of these houses, and conducted herself with pro- 
priety and decorum, an attempt may be made to reconcile her to 
her friends, and thus to restore her to that rank in society which 
she formerly held, and which she may live to adorn. 7 

In such a case, if there is any money at the credit of the young 
woman on the books of the Society, it should be paid over to her 
or her friends. 

When you have thus struck at the cause and given it a check, 
you may proceed with some prospect of success to endeavour to 
clear away the effects. ' 

For this purpose, although I would recommend the continuance 
of your present asylum, as an excellent refuge for such as may 
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wish to withdraw from a life of depravity, yet I by no means think 
that it will be sufficient. In order to clear the streets effectually, 
foree and restraint must be resorted to; it will, therefore, be 
necessary to have a clause introduced into the act of parliament, 
not only authorising, but calling upon, the magistrates to take the 
necessary steps. After due proclamation, by hand-bills, &c. 
allowing a certain time for such as are disposed to retire from the 
Streets, or to take refuge in the asylum, the watchmen and patroles, 
or officers appointed for the purpose, should be enjoined to take 
up all loose and disorderly women they find in the streets, guilty 
of improper behaviour or improper language, and lodge them in a 
place appointed for the purpose, from whence to be carried before 
a magistrate, and, if they cannot find security for their future 
good behaviour, to be committed to the House of Correction, to 
Bridewell, or to the Penitentiary, there to be detained for life, not 
turned loose at the end of a few weeks, as the present practice is. 
The next thing I would beg leave to call your attention to, is 
the theatres. The theatres of London, in their size, in their 
appearance, the style in which they are finished before the curtain, 
the scenery and decorations of the stage, the magnificence with 
which the pieces are got up, and the order, propriety, and deco- 
rum, with which the performances are in general conducted, are, 
I believe, superior to any in Europe, and they would be an orna- 
ment and credit to the country, were not the whole completely 
spoiled and destroyed by a nuisance the most intolerable, the most 
shocking, and the most revolting. I mean the number of loose 
women who are allowed to prowl over them, disturbing the per- 
formance, insulting the sober-minded and modest part of the 
audience, and exhibiting the most indecent appearance and gestures 
with perfect impunity, nay, —_— with encouragement from 
the profligates of prhe other sex. owever dissolute, however 
licentious the morals may be in France and Italy, I understand no 
such thing is allowed in their theatres; and how it comes to have 
been tolerated so long in this most religious and most moral 
country, astonishes me beyond measure. When a foreigner visits 
London, the theatres are among the first places he generally goes 
to; and certain I am that the scenes he sees there, combined with 
what he meets with in the streets, must give him such an unfa- 
vourable idea of the country, that nothing he can possibly after- 
wards hear or see will be able to change his opinion, and he will 
leave it fully convinced, that it is entitled to any character but 
that of moral or religious. ; 
_ Thave never heard but two reasons given for the submitting to 
this evil, and they appear to me the weakest in the world. 
The first is, that the theatres, being public and open to all who 
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can pay for their entrance, in this land of freedom, if these women 
pay for admission they cannot be stopped.—In answer, I say, if 
such a doctrine be allowed, this will soon be a land of licentious- 
ness, instead of a land of freedom. But the proprietors of 
the theatres themselves give a practical refutation of it.—If, at 
al! public places in this country, every person who can pay has a 
right to be admitted, how comes it that they plant at the doors of 
their theatres police-officers, for the express purpose of preventing 
those civil, quiet, well-bred men, commonly called pickpockets, 
entering ; and, if one of them should happen to get in, and 
attempt to labour in his vocation, a disturbance is immediately 
raised, and these officers pounce upon him and drag him out of the 
house. I shall be asked, I presume, what, would you have us 
allow ourselves to be robbed, or have our pockets picked? Oh, 
shopkeepers, shopkeepers! You take especial care that your sons 
and daughters be not robbed, or have their pockets picked of their 
trinkets, watches, purses, pocket-books, or even pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs ; but you leave their minds to be robbed of their inno- 
cence, their simplicity, their purity of heart,—their vision to be 
blasted by scenes that would disgust an Otaheitean, and their hear- 
ing to be contaminated by language that would disgrace a bro- 
thel ;—shame, shame ! 

The other reason given is, if possible, still worse. I have 
heard it repeatedly asserted, that these women not only help to 
fill the theatres themselves, but bring so many followers after 
them, that, if they were prohibited, the theatres would be half 
deserted, and the proprietors would be ruined. Were this really 
true, I would recommend, in the ‘strongest manner, to the 
government of the country immediately to pay those proprietors 
the value of their theatres, and then pull down and raze them to 
the foundation. But, so far from being true, I conceive it to be a 
most gross and scandalous libel, worse, far worse than the French- 
man’s, inasmuch as the sin of Jerusalem was worse than that of 
Sodom and Gemorrah. He has only sinned from ignorance; the 
people who make this assertion must know its falsity, they must be 
aware, that, if these women and their dissolute followers were 
completely excluded, the theatres would be more filled, because 
many respectable people who, at present, abstain from them alto- 
gether, would then not only attend themselves, but would carry 
their wives and children with them. 

But my Quixotism does not carry me so far as to conceive the 
design of entirely excluding these women from the theatres. I do 
not see why they may not attend them as well as any other person, 
provided they behave with decency and propriety while there. It 
is the procuring the enforcement of this rule that I beg leave to 
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recommend in the strongest manner. ° It strikes me, that this regu- 
lation comes under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
that he might give the proper orders ; but, as he has never exercised 
his authority in this respect, it may be better and more effectual to 
have some clauses inserted in the Act of Parliament, to the follow- 
ing effect.—Let the police officers, or others appointed for the pur- 
pose, be authorised and directed to take up every female they find 
wandering through the lobbies, or going from box to box, and, in 
the most gentle manner possible, conduct them to the outer door and 
turn them into the streets; if they become refractory and make a 
noise, or if a gentleman lodge a complaint against any particular 
ones, give his address and promise to appear next day, then let them 
be conducted to an appointed place of confinement, to be brought 
before the magistrates in the morning, and, if convicted of impro- 
per behaviour, to be sent to the House of Correction for a limited 
period. A few examples of this kind would work wonders.—The 
next regulation I mention with a little diffidence ; if it can be 
adopted, it would certainly be of service ; it is, that no female, or 
party of females, be admitted into the boxes without a male pro- 
tector. Iam aware that some young men would not scruple te 
lend their arms to conduct these females in, but this ought to be 
allowed or winked at, provided that, after admission, they continued 
to keep them company, and took care they behaved properly ; and, 
after these regulations were made public, very few young men 
would venture to introduce one who was likely to expose herself 
or them. This regulation might bear hard upon young gentlemen, 
in another respect ; it might oblige them to pay more attention to 
their mothers, sisters, and female relations and acquaintance, than 
many of them are, at present, in the habit of doing ; they might, 
perhaps, vote it a bore to be forced to attend the ladies to the 
theatre early in the evening, instead of allowing them to go there 
by themselves, and only making their own appearance towards the 
end of the performance, to convoy them home. Even for this a 
salvo might be found, as it might be arranged that when a lady, or 
party of ladies, named the box they were going to, they should 
immediately be conducted to it by the box-keepers. 

The next thing I would recommend is of more imperative neces- 
sity, as without it, all that could otherwise be done would be of 
little avail ;— it is the shutting up these dreadful hotbeds of vice 
and immorality, the saloons of the theatres. The shocking scenes 
that nightly occur in those places are perfectly disgraceful, and can 
only be conceived by those who witness them. What makes it 
still worse is, that these places, especially in one of the houses, are 
so near the boxes, that it is not possible to go to and from the 
boxes without coming in contact with them or their visitors. 
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Nay, strangers frequently make a mistake in their way out, and 
find themselves in the middle of the riotous inhabitants of the 
saloon before they are aware. I have myself, more than once, in 
passing, stopped respectable parties at the door, and directed them 
the proper way to the stairs. [ am confident that ten young men are 
ruined by the visitors of these saloons, for one that is led astray by 
the street-walkers. The females onthe streets are either faded or worn 
out, or low vulgar creatures ; they are generally ill-dressed, and in 
the dark and dirt of the streets cannot be seen to any advantage ; a 
man, therefore, passes on and takes little noticeofthem. It is oI 
different in the theatres; when a young man meets there wi 
handsome fine looking girls, well dressed and with genteel man- 
ners, he forgets the indecency of their appearance and the looseness 
and impropriety of their language and behaviour, if these do not 
attract him the more ; and he gets interested and entangled with 
them, and is led astray ;—and this the more readily as he sees around 
him much older men of respectable appearance, without scruple 
talking, laughing, and romping with them. In corroboration of 
this, I have to state, that, in the confined circle of my acquaintance 
in London, very lately, two young men, or rather boys, for neither 
were past eighteen, were found to be spending much more money 
than they ought, or their friends could afford, and, upon mvestiga- 
tion, it was discovered that they each kept a mistress. When ques- 
tioned, they both declared that they had formed the acquaintance in 
the saloons of the theatres. 

The last thing I shall mention on this head is, that if it were pos- 
sible to put an end to the extreme bad practice of admission at 
half-price, it would contribute very much to the preservation of the 
morals of the youth of both sexes, as well as to the comfort of all 
who go to the theatres in the first part of the evening. To these, 
indeed, the entrance of the half-price company must be an intolerable 
nuisance ; they may enjoy the three first acts of the play in com- 
parative quiet and comfort, but the two last are generally drowned 
in noise and confusion, and the finest performances of Kembk, 
Kean, or Miss O’Neill, are completely lost, or appear as dumb shew. 
To the idle, dissolute, and licentious crew who enter, this is of 
little consequence, as very few of them go with any idea of attend- 
ing to the performances on the stage,—they go to attend to 
theit own performances,—they go there as to a professed and known 
place of rendezvous, where they can meet their old acquaintance, 
form new ones, and make assignations. 

These, gentlemen, are what appear to me to be the objects which 
should engage the Society’s attention. I have only touched 
slightly upon them, but I trust I have said enough to shew the 
dreadful extent of the evil, and the absolute necessity of a check 
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being given to it; and I hope that this feeble attempt of mine may 
have the good effect of rousing some able writer to take up the 
subject and to do justice to it, I think if the vice was only fairly 
described, the horrid consequences resulting from it faithfully 
painted, and the rapid progress it is making properly pointed out, 
every religious and moral man, every father of a family, every well- 
wisher to his country, and every well-disposed person in it, would 
— come forward and join your society with heart and 
nd. 

I cannot conceive how it has for such a length of time escaped 
the notice of our Statesmen, our dignified and established Clergy, 
our Dissenters, our Sectaries;—that, in a country where the 
abolition of the slave-trade first commenced, in a country where 
large sums are annually subscribed to send missionaries to the 
farthest extremities of the globe, in order to spread the light of the 
gospel on the darkness of the Heathens, and to convert them from 
a state of sin and misery, thousands upon thousands of the finest 
youths of both sexes should be allowed to fall into a bondage worse 
than that of the Africans, and a state of sin and misery infinitely 
more deplorable than that of the Heathens, without any attempt 
being made to save them, is certainly very extraordinary. Had the 
money which has been spent by the Missionary Societies, been 
employed for this laudable purpose at home, it might have had the 
most beneficial effects. More young men and women are seduced 
and ruined, soul and body, in London, in one year, than all the 
converts the missionaries have made since they commenced their 
labours, will amount to. 

Had those persons, who have arrogated to themselves the title 
of « the Society for the Suppression of Vice,” devoted their atten- 
tion to the suppression of this vice, they might have made them- 
selves of real service to their country, they would have deserved 
well of society, and they might, probably, have gained that popula- 
rity and fame which they will never obtain by nibbling at the petty 
vices of the lower orders, and depriving them of the few comforts 
and enjoyments they have left, under pretence of reforming their 
morals. 


I remain, with great respect, 


Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


5. T. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
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Che Manufacturing Spstem, 
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Tuose who were engaged in the trade, manufactures, and com- 
merce of this country thirty or forty years ago, formed but a very 
insignificant portion of the knowledge, wealth, influence, or popu- 
lation of the empire. 

Prior to that period, Britain was essentially agricultural. But, 
from that time to the present, the home and foreign trade have in- 
creased in a manner so rapid and extraordinary as to have raised 
commerce to an importance, which it never previously attained in 
any country possessing so much political power and influence.* 
This change has been owing chiefly to the mechanical inventions 
which introduced the cotton trade into this country, and to the 
cultivation of the cotton-tree in America. 'The wants, which this 
trade created for the various materials requisite to forward its mul- 


* By the returns to the Population Act in 1811, it appears that in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, there are 895,998 families chiefly emplcyed in 
agriculture— 1,129,049 families chiefly employed in trade and manufactures 
—640,500 individuals in the army and navy—and 519,168 families not en- 
gaged in any of these employments. It follows that nearly half as many 
more persons are engaged in trade as in agriculture—and thatof the whele 
population the agriculturists are about 1 to 3. 
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tiplied operations, caused an extraordinary demand for almost all 
the manufactures previously established, and, of course, for human 
labour. The numerous fanciful and useful fabrics manufactured 
from cotton soon became objects of desire in Europe and Ame- 
rica; and the consequent extension of the British foreign trade 
was such as to astonish and confound the most enlightened states- 
men both at home and abroad. 

The immediate effects of this manufacturing phenomenon were 
a rapid increase of the wealth, industry, population and political 
influence of the British empire; and by the aid of which it has 
been enabled to contend for five-and-twenty years against the most 
formidable military and immoral power that the world perhaps ever 
contained. 

These important results, however, great as they really are, have 
not been obtained without accompanying evils of such a magnitude 
as to raise a doubt whether the latter do not prepouderate over the 
former. 

Hitherto, legislators have appeared to regard manufactures only 
in one point of view, as a source of national wealth. The other 
mighty consequences, which proceed from extended manufactures, 
when left to their natural progress, have never yet engaged the 
attention of any legislature. Yet the political and moral effects to 
which we allude, well deserve to occupy the best faculties of the 
greatest and the wisest statesmen. 

The general diffusion of manufactures throughout a country 
generates a new character in its inhabitants ; and as this character 
is formed upon a principle quite unfavourable to individual or ge- 
neral happiness, it will produce the most lamentable and perma- 
nent evils, unless its tendency be counteracted by legislative inter- 
ference and direction. 

The manufacturing system has already so far extended its influ- 
ence over the British empire, as to effect an essential change in the 
general character of the mass of the people. This alteration is 
still in rapid progress ; and ere long, the comparatively happy sim- 
plicity of the agricultural peasant will be wholly lost amongst us : 

It is even now scarcely any where to be found, without a mixture 
of those habits, which are the offspring of trade, manufactures, 
and commerce. 
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The acquisition of wealth, and the desire which it naturally 
creates for a continued increase, have introduced a fondness for 
essentially mjurious luxuries among a numerous class of indivi- 
duals, who formerly never thought of them, and they have also 
generated a disposition which strongly impels its possessors to 
-sacrifice the best feelings of human nature to this love of accumu- 
lation. ‘To succeed in this career, the industry of the lower orders, 
from whose labour this wealth is now drawn, has been carried by 
new competitors striving against those of longer standing, to a 
point of real oppression, reducing them by successive changes, as 
the spirit of competition increased, and the ease of acquiring 
wealth diminished, to a state more wretched than can be imagined 
by those who have not attentively observed the changes as they 
have gradually occurred. In consequence, they are at present in a 
situation infinitely more degraded and miserable than they 
were before the introduction of these manufactories, upon the 
success of which their bare subsistence now depends. 

To support the additional population which this increased de- 
mand for labour has produced, it now becomes necessary to main- 
tain the present extent of our foreign trade, or, under the existing 
circumstances of our population, it will become a serious and 
alarming evil. 

It is highly probable, however, that the export trade of this 
country has attained its utmost height, and that by the competition 
of other states, possessing equal or greater local advantages, it will 
now gradually diminish. 

The direct effect of the Corn-bill lately passed will be to hasten 
this decline and prematurely to destroy that trade. In this view it 
is deeply to be regretted that the bill passed into a law ; and I am 
persuaded its promoters will ere long discover the absolute neces- 
sity for its repeal, to prevent the misery which must ensue to the 
great mass of the people. 

The inhabitants of every country are trainea and formed by its 
great leading existing circumstances, and the character of the lower 
orders in Britain is now formed chiefly by circumstances arising 
from trade, manufactures, and commerce ; and the governing prin- 
ciple of trade, manufactures, and commerce, is immediate pecu- 
niary gain, to which on the great scale every other is made to give 
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way. All are sedulously trained to buy cheap aad to sell dear; and 
to succeed in this art, the parties must be taught to acquire strong 
powers of deception ; and thus a spirit is generated through every 
class of traders, destructive of that open, honest sincerity, without 
which man cannot make others happy, nor enjoy happiness him- 
self. Strictly speaking, however, this defect of character ought not 
to be attributed to the individuals possessing it, but to the over- 
whelming effect of the system under which they have been trained. 
But the effects of this principle of gain, unrestrained, are still more 
lamentable on the working classes, those who are employed in the 
operative parts of the manufactures; for most of these branches 
are more or less unfavourable to the health and morals of adults. 
Yet parents do not hesitate to sacrifice the well-being of their 
children, by putting them to occupations by which the constitution 
of their minds and bodies is rendered greatly inferior to what it 
might and ought to be under a system of common foresight. and 
humanity. Not more than 30 years since, the poorest parents 
thought the age of 14 sufficiently early for their children to com- 
mence regular labour: and they judged well; for by that. period 
of their lives they had acquired by play and exercise in the open 
air, the foundation of a sound robust constitution ; and if they were 
not all initiated in book learning, they had been taught the far more 
useful knowledge of domestic life, which could not but be familiar 
to them at the age of 14, and which, as they grew up and became 
heads of families, was of more value to them (as it taught them 
economy in the expenditure of their earnings) than one half of their 
wages under the present circumstances. 

It should be remembered also that 12 hours per day, including 
the time for regular rest and meals, were then thought sufficient to 
extract all the working strength of the most robust adult ;- when it 
may be remarked local holidays were much more frequent than at 
present in most parts of the kingdom. ,At this period too, they 
were generally trained. by the example of some landed pro- 
prietor, and in such habits as created a mutual interest between 
the parties, by which means even the lowest peasant was generally 
considered as belonging to, and forming somewhat of a member of, 
a respectable family. Under these circumstances the lower orders 
experienced not only a considerable degree of comfort, but they 

NO. XXI. Pam. VOL, XI. R 
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had also frequent opportunities of enjoying healthy rational sports 
and amusements; and in consequence they became strongly 

attached to those on whom they depended, their services were will- 

ingly performed ; and mutual good offices bound the parties by the 

strongest ties of human nature, to consider each other as friends in 

somewhat different situations ; the servant indeed often enjoying 

more solid comfort and ease than his master. 

Contrast this state of matters with that of the lower orders of 
the present day ;—with human nature trained as it now is, under 
the new manufacturing system. ’ 

In the mauufacturing districts it is common for parents to send 
their children of both sexes at seven or eight years of age, in win- 
ter as well as summer, at six o'clock in the morning, sometimes of 
course in the dark, and occasionally amidst frost and snow, to en- 
ter the manufactories, which are often heated to a high tempera- 
ture, and coftain an atmosphere far from being the most favour- 
able to human life, and im which all those employed in them very 
frequently continue until twelve o'clock at noon, when an hour is 
allowed for dinner, after which they return to remain, in a majority 
of cases, till eight o’clock at night. 

The children now find they must labour incessantly for their 
bare subsistence : they have not been used to innocent, healthy, 
and rational amusements; they are got permitted the requisite 
time, if they had been previously accustomed to enjoy them. They 
knqw not what relaxation means, except by the actual cessation 
from labour. They are surrounded by others similarly circum- 
stanced with themselves ; and thus passing on from childhood to 
youth, they become gradually initiated, the young men in particu- 
lar, but often the young females also, in the seductive pleasures of 
the pot house and imebriation: for which their daily hard labour, 
want of better habits, and the general vacuity of their mmds, tend 
to prepare them. 

Such a system of training cannot be expected to produce any 
other than a population weak in bodily and mental faculties, and 
with habits generally destructive of their own comforts, of the well- 
being of those around them, and strongly calculated to subdue all 
the social affections. Man so circumstanced sees all around bin 
hurrying forward, at a mail-coach speed, to acquire individual 
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wealth, regardless of him, his comforts, his wants, or even his suffer- 
ings, except by way of a degrading parish charity, fitted only to 
steel the heart of man against his fellows, or to form the tyrart 
and the slave. To-day he labours for one master, to-morrow for 
a second, then for a third, and a fourth, until all ties between em- 
ployers and employed are frittered down to the consideration of 
what unmediate gain each can derive from the other,. The en- 
ployer regards the employed as mere instruments of gain, while 
these acquire a gross ferocity of character, which, if legislative 
measures shall not be judiciously devised to prevent its increase, 
and ameliorate the condition of this class, will sooner or later 
plunge the country mto a formidable and perhaps inextricable 
state of danger. The direct object of these observations is to 
effect the amelioration and avert the danger. The only mode by 
which these objects can be accomplished is to obtain an Act of 
Parliament, ; “aie 
ist. ‘To limit the regular hours of labour in mills of machinery 
to 12 per day, including one hour and a half for meals. 
2nd. To prevent children from being employed in mills of ma- 
chinery until they shall be 10 years old, or that they 
shall not be employed more than 6 hours per day until 
they shall be 12 years old. 

Srd. That children of either sex shall not be admitted into any 
manufactory,—after a time to be named,—uotil they can 
read and write in an useful manner, understand the first 
four rules of arithmetic, and the girls be likewise com- 
petent to sew their common garments of clothing. 

These measures, when influenced by no party feelings, or narrow 
mistaken notions of immediate self-interest, but considered solely 
in a national view, will be found to be beneficial to the child, to 
the parent, to the employer, and to the country. Yet as we are 
now trained, many individuals camot detach general subjects ‘from 
party considerations, while others can see them only through the 
medium of present pecuniary gain. It may thence be concluded, 
that individuals of various descriptions will disapprove of some, or 
all of these measures. 1 will therefore endeavour to anticipate 
their objections, and reply to them. 

The child cannot be supposed to make any objection to the 
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splans proposed : he may easily be taught to consider them, as they 
will prove to be by experience, essentially beneficial to him in 
childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. 

Parents who have grown-up in ignorance and bad habits, and 
who consequently are in poverty, may say : “ We cannot afford to 
maintain our children until they shall be 12 years of age, without 

" putting them to employmemt by which they may earn wages, 
and therefore object to that part of the plan which precludes us 
from sending them to manufactories until they shall be of that age.” 
“If the poorest and most miserable of the people formerly support- 
ed their children without regular employment until they were 14, 
why may they not now support them until they shall be 12 years 
old? If parents who decline this duty had not been ignorant, and 
trained in bad habits which render their mental faculties inferior to 
the instinct of many animals, they would understand that by forcing 
their children to labour in such situations at a premature age, they 
place their offspring in circumstances calculated to retard their 
groyth, and make them peculiarly liable to bodily disease and 
mental injury, while they debar them the chance of acquiring that 
sound robust constitution, which otherwise they would possess, 
and without which they cannot enjoy much happiness, but must 
become a burthen to themselves, their friends and their country. 
Parents by so acting also deprive their children of the opportunity 
of acquiring the habits of domestic life, without a knowledge of 
which high nominal wages can procure them but few comforts, 
and without which among the working classes very little domestic 
happiness can be enjoyed. Children thus prematurely employed 
are prevented from acquiring any of the common rudiments of 
book learning ; but in lieu of this useful and valuable knowledge, 
they are likely to acquire the most injurious habits by continually 
associating with those as ignorant and as ill instructed as themselves. 
And thus it may be truly said, that for every penny gained by pa- 
sents from the premature labour of their offspring, they sacrifice 
not only future pounds, but also the future health, comfort and 
good conduct of their children; and unless this pernicious system 
shall be arrested by the introduction of a better, the evil is likely to 
extend, and become worse through every succeeding generation. 

I do not anticipate any objection from employers to the age 
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named for the admittance of children into their manufactories ; or 
to children being previously: trained in good habits, and the rudi- 
ments of common learning ; for, upon an experience abundantly 
sufficient to ascertain the fact, I have uniformly found it to be 
more profitable to admit children to constant daily employment at 
\() years old, than at any earlier period; and that those children, 
or adults, who had been the best taught, made the best servants, 
and were by far the most easily directed to do every thing that was 
right and proper for them to perform. ‘The proprietors of ex- 
pensive establishments may object to the reduction of the now 
customary hours of labour. ‘The utmost extent however of their 
argument is, that the reut or interest of capital expended in form- 
ing the establishment is chargeable on the quantity of its produce ; 
—and if, instead of being permitted to employ their work-people 
within their manufactories so long as human nature can be tempted 
to continue its exertions, say for 14 or 15 hours per day, they shall 
be restricted to 12 hours of labour per day from their work-people, 
then the prime cost of the article which they manufacture will be 
increased by the greater proportion of rent or interest which 
attaches to the smaller quantity produced. If, however, this law 
shall be, as it is proposed, general over England, Scotland and 
lreland, whatever difference may ultimately arise in the prime cost- 
f the articles produced in these manufactories, will be borne by 
the consumers, and not by the proprietors of such establishments. 
And, in a national view, that labour which is exerted 12 hours per 
day will be obtained more economically than if stretched to a 
longer period. I doubt, however, whether any manufactory, so 
arranged, as to occupy the hands employed in it 12 hours per day, 
will not produce its fabric, even to the immediate proprietor, nearly 
if not altogether as cheap as those in which the exertions of the 
employed are continued to 14 or 15 hours per day. Should this, 
however, not prove to be the case to the extent mentioned, the 
improved health, the comforts, useful acquirements of the popula- 
tion, and the diminution of poor’s-rates naturally consequent on 
this change in the manners and habits of the people, will amply 
compensate to the country for a mere fractional addition to the 
prime cost of any commodity. And is it to be imagined that the. 
British Government will ever put the chance-of a trivial pecuniary 
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gain of a few, in competition with the solid welfare of so thaty 
millions of human beings? The employer cannot be injured by 
being obliged so to act towards his labourers as, for the interest of 
the country, he should act. Since the general introduction of 
expensive machinery, human natute has been forced far beyond its 
average strength ; and much, very much private misery and public 
tojury are the consequences. 

- Ht is indeed a measure more to be deplored in a national view 
than almost any other that has occurred for many centuries past. 
It has‘deranged. the domestic habits of the great mass of the peo- 
ple. It has deprived them of the time in which they might acquire 
instruction, or enjoy rational amusements. It has robbed them of 
their substantial advantages, and, by leading them into habits of the 
pot-house and inebriation, it has poisoned all their soeial comforts. 

Shall we then make laws to imprison, transport, er condemn to 
death, those who purloin a few shillings of our property, mjure any 
of our domestic animals, or even a growing twig; and shall we 
not make jaws to restrain those, who otherwise will not be re- 
strained, in theif desire for gam, from robbing, in the pursuit of it, 
thillions of our fellow-creatures of their health, their time for ac- 
quiring knowledge and future improvement,—of their social com- 
forts,—and of every rational enjoyment? ‘This system of pro- 
ceeding cannot continue long ;—it will work its own cure by the 
practical evils which it creates, and that in a most dangerous way 
to the public welfare, if the Government shall not give it a proper 
direction. 

The public, however, are perhaps most interested in that part 
of the plan which recommends the training and educating of the 
lower orders under the direction and at the expense of the country. 
And it is much to be wished that the extended substantial advan- 
tages to be derived from this measure, were more generally consi- 
dered and understood, in order that the mistaken ideas which now 
exist regarding it, inthe most opposite quarters, may be entirely 
removed. 

A slight general knowledge of the past occurrences of the world, 
with some experience of human nature, as it appears in the little 
sects and parties aromid us, is sufficient to make it evident to those, 
not very muth misinstructed from infancy, that children may be 
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taught any habits and any sentiments; and that these, with the 
bodily and mental propensities and faculties existing at birth in 
each individual, combined with the general circumstances in which 
he is placed, constitute the whole character of the man. 

It is thence evident that human nature can be improved and 
formed into the character which it is for the interest and happiness 
of all it should possess, solely by directing the attention of man- 
kind to the adoption of legislative measures judiciously calculated 
to give the best habits, and most just and useful sentiments to the 
rising generation ;—and in an especial manner to those who are 
placed in situations, which, without such measures, render them 
liable to be taught the worst habits, and the most useless and inju- 
rious sentiments. 

[ ask those who have studied the science of government upon 
these enlightened principles which alone ought to influence the 
statesman, What is the difference, in a national view, between an 
individual trained in habits which give him health, temperance, 
industry, correct principles of judging, foresight, and general good 
conduct ; and one trained in ignorance, idleness, intemperance, de- 
fective powers of judging, and in general vicious habits? Is not 
one of the former of more real worth and political strength to the 
state than many of the latter? 

Are there not millions in the British dominions on whom this 
difference can be made? And if a change, which so essentially 
affects the well-being of those individuals, and, through them, of 
every member of the empire, may be made, is it not the first duty 
of the government and the country to put into immediate practice 
the means which can:effect the change ? 

Shall then such important measures be waived, and the best in- 
terests of this country compromised, becatise one party wishes its 
own peculiar principles to be forced on the young mind; or be- 
cause another is afraid that the advantages to be derived from this 
improved system of legislation will be so great as to give too much 
popularity and influence to the ministers who shall introduce it ? 

The termination of such errors in practice is, [ trust, near at 
hand, and then Government will be no louger compelled to sacri- 
tice the well-doing and the well-being of the great mass of the people 
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and of the empire, to the prejudices of comparatively a few indi- 
viduals, trained to mistake even their own security and interests. 

Surely a measure most obviously calculated to render a greater 
benefit to millions of our fellow-creatures than any other ever yet 
adopted, cannot be much longer suspended, because one party in 
the state may erroneously suppose it would weaken their influence 
over the public mind, unless that party shall alone direct the plan, 
but which direction, it is most obvious, the intelligence of the age 
will not commit to any party exclusively. Or because others, 
trained in very opposite principles, may imagine that a national 
system of education for the poor and lower orders, under the sanc- 
tion of Government, but superintended and directed in its details 
by the country, would place a dangerous power in the hands of 
ministers of the Crown. 

Such sentiments as these cannot exist in minds divested of party 
considerations, who sincerely desire to benefit their fellow-men, 
who have no private views to accomplish, and who wish to sup- 
port and strengthen the Government, that the Government may be 
be the better enabled to adopt decisive and effectual measures for 
the general amelioration of the people. 

1 now therefore, in the name of the millions of the neglected 
poor and ignorant, whose habits and sentiments have been hitherto 
formed to render them wretched, call upon the British government 
and the British nation to unite their efforts, to arrange a system to 
train and instruct those, who for any good or useful purpose, are 
now untrained and uninstructed ; and to arrest by a clear, easy, 
and practical system of prevention, the ignorance and consequent 
poverty, vice and misery, which are rapidly increasing throughout. 
the empire ; for, “Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
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Since the following argument was framed, the East-India, 
Gibraltar, and Malta Trade Bill has passed the Legislature —That 
Bill is of great consequence, and is in agreement with the principles 


laid down in this Essay ; but, -_ only partial in operation, does 
f 


not preclude the consideration of the subject at large—The duty 
on Rice has also been rescinded, but, being a measure of temporary 
and exigent regulation, does not affect the general course of the 
argument. 





CONSIDERATIONS, 


Ge. §e. &e. 


Tue causes which tend to the decline of rich and powerful 
States, are counteracted in the instance of Great Britain : ' 

First.—By her Social Institutions, which dispense to industry 
and talent the rewards of wealth and distinction, and consequently 
assure to the community a constant succession of active and able 
members. 

Second.—In her Trans-Marine Dominions, which not only con- 
stitute an extension of her agriculture and give increase to her 
trade, but by the direct and relative employment of seamen, con- 
tribute most of the advantages, without the expence and civil evils 
of a standing military force for defence. 

Relatively to those dominions, chiefly, it is now purposed to 
examine some of the particulars of the British Commerce ; the 
inquiry leads to remarks on the trade of the United States of 
America, and also brings the Slave Trade into a point of view in 
which it does not appear to have been hitherto considered. 

Europe depends upon the Countries within and adjacent to the 
Tropics, for vast supplies of Agricultural produce. 

A Tropical, or other Trans-marine Farm, within the British 
Dominions, is, in effect, a British Farm, with the advantage common 
to every other British Farm, of producing that within the Empire, 
for which a Foreign Nation must otherwise be paid; with the 
further advantage of employing the mariners who convey the pro- 
duce to market. 

The British Tropical Dependencies exceed in the production of 
most of their staple articles, the home consumption; they of them- 
selves, give to Great Britain, the character of an export country, 
and her power will be in proportion to her independence of Supply 
from other nations, for her own consumption, and to the extent of 
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her exports to the market of Europe, directly or indirectly, from 
her Trans-Marine Dominions. 

That market repays not only the charge for labor, the cost of the 
manufactures used in the culture and preparation of the produce, 
the rent of land and taxes, but, also, the cost and equipment ofthe 
ship employed for conveyance, and the wages of the seaman. 

Further, the vender of the Trans-Marine productions in the 
market of Europe, selects the goods which are to be invested in re- 
turn ;—he ranks with the best customer of the manufacturer, and 
the power of controul over the vender, is therefore an object of 
political science ;—a foreign ship arrived at Amsterdam, or at 
Hamburgh, from the East or from the West, will seek to invest the 
manufactures of the Continent in return; a British ship, in a like 
situation, may be required to receive her return cargo, ata port of 
the United Kingdom, and, without being restricted in any other 
respect, will assort a cargo with the best probability in favor of the 
British manufacturer. 

Great Britain can reduce her demand upon foreign labor for her 
own use and consumption ;—she can embrace, in a proportion of 
great increase, the market of Europe for — productions ; in 
proportion to that increase she will be enabled to influence the 
investment of the returns, and the means necessary to those impor- 
tant ends are in unison with the best dispositions for promoting the 
interests of society. 

Tropical Agriculture resolves itself into two divisions, Eastern 
and Western. 

The Eastern division is cultivated, chiefly by native free labo- 
rers.—The Western division by foreign slaves ; the former at the 
lowest, the latter at the highest rate of expence. 

A limit to British Colonial agriculture, in the West, is fixed by . 
the suppression of the British trade in Slaves; the heart triumphs 
in the decision; but unless a more commanding and comprehensive 
policy, in the regulation of trade generally, be adopted, the nations 
which rank the lowest in moral feeling will, through the resources 
of the Tropical agriculture and navigation, which Great Britain 
has humanely abandoned, make the largest advances in political 
power. 

The effect of that limitation to British industry, is seen in the 
increased activity of the foreign planter. In Cuba,—in the Brazils, 
the impulse is sensibly felt; by affecting the demand for the pro- 
duce of the toil of Slaves only, can the trade in Slaves be prevented ; 
when abandoned by all the governments now existing, is the policy 
of States which may yet be formed in Mexico and the Countries 


South of that Province, within the possible view of the philosopher 
or the statesman ? 
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With a soil and climate rich and various, supposing equal dis- 
tance.and facility of navigation, and equal political encouragement, 
the native, free and unexpensive labor of the East must have pre- 
vented the first demand of Europe upon the foreign, compulsory, 
and expensive labor of the West. In the present improved state 
of navigation, eguyal political encouragement being supposed, the 
labor of the West, even with the advantages of less distance, high 
cultivation, great capital and skill and effective establishments, 
must yield to the labor of the East. 

The subsequent examination ‘ will establish that conclusion. 

East India Sugar is become, to some extent, an article of .con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom, — liable to the payment 
of ten shillings per cwt. duty more than Sugar imported from the 
British West India Plantations, and is in extensive demand for the 
market of Europe, even with the increased charge of transit by way 
of Great Britain. 

East India Cotton Wool, (the produce of the Island of Bourbon 
excepted) until the scarcity of other Cotton, occasioned by the 
American Embargo, was, for most purposes, rejected by the British 
Spinner.— At that period its qualities were more nicely investigated, 
and the demand in consequence became regular and extensive, and 
is increasing both for domestic and foreign consumption. The 
importation of East India Cotton Wool to Great Britain, during the 
first six months of the present year, (1817) is upwards of 50,000 
bales, in value equal to 700,0001. 

East India Rice, from various occasional and temporary causes, 
has been lightly esteemed in the British and other European mar- 
kets. Under the advantages of reduced freight and expeditious 
carriage, the prospect may be entertained of that article becoming 
to the European Nations and to the Western Colonists, a cheap 
auxiliary in domestic economy, and in seasons of distress an unfail- 
ing resource. 

East India Rice contains more nutriment,* will keep longer, 
and can be delivered at market cheaper than the Carolina Rice. 

Persons who have resided in India, prefer the East India Rice 
for their tables: ‘The European habituated to the Carolina Rice, 
prefers the latter. But would the same preference continue, if the 
East India Rice were carefully cleaned, without breaking the 


* Sugar, Cotton, Rice, Indigo, Coffee and Tobacco, only, (being the leading 
Staple Articles common tu the East and West,) are expressly adverted to in 
these pages. 

? Upon an experiment recently and carefully made with an equal weight 
of East India and of Carolina Rice, the furmer was found to produce a 


considerably greater increase of weight whew boiled, and the food is obviously 
more solid. 
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grain ; if the same care and attention were directed to its prepara- 
tien for market, as the Carolina Rice receives ? 

Duly considered, the presumption arises, that the Trade in 
Rice is at the command of Great Britain, through her Indian 
Provinces; and it offers employment to her shipping,’ sustenance 
to her population, domestic and colonial; sustenance to her 
neighbours, and activity to her commerce. 

Such are some of the indications of the power of the Asiatic 
cultivator to meet the demand of the European market, in’ the 
great staples of Sugar, Cotton, and Rice,’ even under disadvan- 
tages from the want of more active superintendence by the Euro- 
pean: with the fdd enjoyment of that superintendence, the progress 
of the Indigo ‘Trade, more plainly shows the extent of his powers. 

The culture of Indigo, in the East Indies, has been particularly 
fostered by the East India Company. 

The quantity of Indigo, imported into Great Britain from the 
East Indies, in the year 1783, was 93,047lbs., which by progressive 
imports had increased in the year 1802 to 2,264, 199|bs. 

‘The East India Company’s Sales of Indigo, in successive years 
were, 


In 1803. 2,070,982Ibs £ 771,187 


1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
181. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 


2,352,714 
3,483,816 
2,295,183 
5,112,315 
2,838,107 
4,727,595 
5,222,123 
2,084,780 
5,172,277 
4,397,997 
4,657,530 


- 6,738,462 


6,978,939 


1,081,140 
1,392,158 

774,387 
1,853,818 

7745153 
1,102,309 
1,851,460 

476,566 
1,321,273 
1,570,650 
1,893,027 
1,959,766 
1,714,325 


India, from remote antiquity, is known to have been fruitful in 
the most valuable productions, and is acknowledged, from their 
first introduction into Europe, to have excelled in the Silk, Cotton, 
and other manufactures; her productive powers are equal to any 
supposable demand upon her soil and industry; her richest Pro- 
vinces are British ; aud if it be indeed desirable to consummate the 


* Suppose the cost of a Ton of Rice, at Calcutta, to be 5!., and the value 
on the European quay to be 211., or 2fd. per Ib. the Consumer, will pay 16. 
or sixteen parts in 21, to the Navigation of the Carrying Country. 

* The Cotiee Plantations of Java, sufficiently manifest the capability of 
Iudia in regard to the production of Coffee. . 
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Slave abolition,— if it be indeed desirable to assure to Great Britain 
the command of the Market of Europe, associated as that object is, 
with the Trade in Manufactured Goods; if it be desirable to assure 
to Great Britain the undisputed and bloodless Empire of the Seas ; 
the East India Trade, through the medium of the British Carrier, 
ought to receive all the impulse consistent ‘with the protection of 
British West India Interests, the preservation of which is de+ 
manded by every consideration not involving the further importation 
of Slaves. 

The power of the United States of America results chiefly from 
Planting and Navigation; and since the acknowledgment of the 
American Independence, the current of the British Policy has in a 
high degree been favorable to American Interests. 

Those States, when British Coloriies, were possessed of the Bri- 
tish Market for the produce of their Plantations. Their change 
from Provincial allegiance to Independence and commercial rivalry, 
has not been sufficiently marked ; and the high rate of Freight inci- 
dent to the monopoly of the East India Company, too long pre- 
vented competition between the Asiatic and American Planter, and 
precluded the British People from continuing to draw from within 
their own Empire, their accustomed supplies. The Cotton Wool, 
Rice and Tobacco of America, under a different system, would 
have found cheaper substitutes in the Cotton, Rice and Tobacco 
of India. 

Under the relaxation, during the late War in Europe, of that 
principle of Public Law, by which the ‘Trade between Europe and 
her Colonies, is in time of War restricted, as to the several States, 
to the modes under which such Trade is conducted during Peace, 
and under the advantages which were conceded to her by the Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1794, particularly by the 13th Article of that 
Treaty, respecting the American intercourse with British India; 
the Navigation of the United States has been equally favored : 
when the Orders of Council of November 1807, were issued, the 
European Market was supplied with Tropical productions, chiefly 
through the medium of the American Flag, especially with the 
productions of the East; at a period too, when by a gross anomaly, 
the individual British Merchant was virtually excluded from the 
East India Trade. 

Such are some of the benefits which have been enjoyed by the 
American, in preference to the British Asiatic and European Sub- 
ject ; the effect has been felt in the recent conflict between the 
two Countries, and in that conflict it is easy to discern the seminal 
principle of future Wars, the frequency and duration of which 
will depend upon their relative naval power. 

Great Britain is, then, directed by the best maxims of Policy, 
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by councils which flow from the heart to the head, by councils 
which are alike prompted by feeling and by the understanding, to 
extend her Eastern Agriculture and:Commerce. 

The regulations which are at present presumed to be necessary 
to that purpose, and to increase and confirm the influence of Great 
Britain in the Market of Europe, are necessarily comprehensive in 
their plan. In number and character, they are few and simple. 

It is suggested that direct intercourse in British Ships be permit- 
ted between the several British Presidencies in India and the Ports 
of Europe, for Sugar, Coffee, Rice, and all such other Articles as 
upon due consideration shall not be excepted, subject only to the 
following conditions ;—That the Ship shall touch at Gibraltar or 
Malta, if bound to a Port South of Cape Finisterre, or at Falmopth 
or Cowes, if bound to a Port North of that Point ; not to pay any 
duty, but to show that she is navigated agreeably to British Law. 

And that she shall not receive for a destination beyond the 
limits of Europe, any Return Cargo, except at Malta, Gibraltar, 
or a Port of the United Kingdom. 

That Cotton Wool and Rice be imported from the British Set- 
tlements in the East Indies, into the United Kingdom, free of. duty; 
that the Importation of Tobacco from India be permitted at a re- 
duced duty, and that the free Transit of all Articles, the growth 
and manufacture of the European Continent, be permitted by way 
of Great Britain, under the provisions of the Acts commonly called 
the Warehousing Acts, so far as such Articles are already the 
subject of direct Trade between Europe and other parts. 

If it be objected ; 

First.—TVhat a Trade so permitted in Sugar and Coffee might 
operate to the prejudice of the British West India Planter. 

Second.—That by the proposed direct Trade, the business of 
the British Ports would be diminished. 

Thtrd.— That the free importation of Rice might interfere with 
domestic Agriculture, and that a duty is therefore expedient, by 
way of Regulation. . 

Fourth.—That the duty on Cotton Wool is low, and, upon all 
Cotton -exported for Foreign use, paid by the Foreign Consumer. 

Fifth.—That the United States of America receive British 
Gocds in Payment for their Plantation produce, and that the 
Asiatic is to be paid in Money. 

Sizth.—That the introduction of Foreign Manufactures even to 
be re-shipped, would bring such Manufactures into mischievous 
competition with the British Manufactures. 

It is answered to the objections, in the order in which they 
stand; , 
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Answer to objection as to British West India Sugar and Coffee. 


1. That East India Sugar and Coffee are already conveyed di- 
rect to the Continent of Europe, in Foreign Ships, and that the 
home consumption of East India Sugar might be disallowed, when- 
ever the price of British West India Sugar should render such 
regulation necessary to the protection of the West India Planter. 


Answer to objection that the Business of the British Ports would 
be diminished. 


2. That it is essentially in the nature of Commerce to avoid 
unnecessary charges and a slight observation of the present state of 
Commercial relations is sufficient to show, that, if Great Britain 
will not carry on a direct Trade in certain descriptions of commo- 
dities, other Nations will so trade, 


Answer to objection that Domestic Agriculture requires to be pros 
tected against the Importation of Rice. 


3. That it is known by experience, that the British Poor will 
not substitute Rice, for Household Bread, if the latter be within 
their means of purchase. And if Bread be not within their means 
of purchase, the voice of nature dictates that the supply of other 
food should be permitted at the cheapest rate. 


Answer to objection that the Duty on Cotton Wool is low and in 
part paid by the Foreign Consumer. 


4. That Cotton Wool is the basis of the most extensive of the 
British Manufactures. 

‘That the Cotton Fabrics constitute the principal Cloathing of 
the Poor ; and therefore cannot be produced too cheap. ‘That the 
efforts of the people of the United States of America, and of all 
Europe, are strongly directed to competition with Great Britain, 
in Cotton Goods, and that it is therefore inexpedient to levy any 
duty on the raw material to be purchased ina state of manufacture 
by the Foreign Consumer. 


Answer to oljection thal the American is a better Customer than 
the Asiatic. 


5. That the efforts which are in progress in the United States 
of America, to establish manufactories, plainly indicate the con- 
tingent nature of the demand of those States for British Manufac- 
tures. 


NO. XXII. Pam. VOL. XI. S 
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‘That the demand of Great Britain upon the Agriculture and 
Navigation of the United States, tends to augment their Manufac- 
turing and Commercial Capital, and Consequently to accelerate 
their second Independence, an Independence of the British Manu- 
facturer. 

That the continued dependence of the British Manufacturer 
upen the Cotton Plantations of America, is to be deprecated, as 
one of the greatest evils, to which he can be exposed. 

"That the losses and misfortunes which arose from that cause 
during the American Embargo, and American War, were very 
considerable. 

That dependence upon that source of supply, would enable the 
United States of America, at any time, to cause distress and dismay 
throughout the Manufacturing Counties. 

That when the United States, shal] have established the Cotton 
Manufactory, a double incentive to War with Great Britain, will 
be felt :—namely, In the conscious power of distressing her, by 
withholding the supply of the raw material, and of under-selling 
her in Foreign Markets, when deprived of that supply. 

That the demand of America for British Goods, is not. confined 
to the Plantation districts, nor in those districts confined to barter; 
that even if Great Britain did not purchase any American produce, 
America would be encouraged still to deal extensively with her, if 
offering the cheapest, Market, and that the speculation of some 
increase, or diminution of American demand for British Manufac- 
tures, cannot be allowed to interpose to the prejudice of objects 
incomparably more important, 

That the Asiatic does purchase some of the European Exports, 
and that a considerable proportion of the cost in. England of the raw 
produce of India is constituted by freight, paid in support of Bri- 
tish Navigation and by profit to the British Merchant. 


Answer to objection thai the free transit of Foreign Manufactures 
would be mischievous to the British Manufacturer. 


6. ‘That permission to assort a.Cargo in Great Britain. from her 
own productions in combination with al] the other productions of 
Europe, would influence very powerfully the direction of Foreign 
property to British consignment.— 

That it is well known that extensive consignments of foreign 
produce are made to the Continent of Europe in consequence of 
the request for the Continental: Manufactures, which Consign- 
nients, upon every other consideration would: be directed to the 
Ports of Great Britain. 

That the Foreign demand for British Manufactures, must. depend 
essentially upon the relative quality and price. 
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That the Trade of Transit, as proposed, would, by the increased 
attraction of Foreign Capital, tend to augment the demand for 
British Goods in all branches in which competition can be main- 
tained, and that if competition cannot be maintained, the demand 
on the part of the unrestricted Consumer must necessarily cease.— 
That such Trade would give employment to British Ships on their 
return from the Ports of the Continent of Europe, and again on 
their Outward Voyage from Great Britain. 


Of the productions of the Tropical regions of the Globe, Sugar 
is of the most considerable exported Value as it is unquestionably 
the most bulky. 

From the annual value of Sugar, refined and consumed in the 
raw state, in Great Britain, not less than Six Millions Sterling, it 
may be inferred that the demand of the Northern and Southern 
divisions of America, and the Continent of Europe, is an object of 
great magnitude.—That to supply that demand, labor to a vast 
extent must be brouglit into action, a large Commercial Marine 
be created, and important interests and relations be established : 
Coffee, Rice and ‘Tobacco are respectively inferior to Sugar, in 
extent of value and bulk, but claim similar consideration in their 
relative proportion. 

Cotton Wool is not only important as an Agricultural produc. 
tion, and as the subject of extensive employment to Shipping, but 
as the staple of the most extensive of all the Manufactures. The 
Annual Consumption of Cotton Wool in Great Britain upon an 
average of five years ending on the $1st day of December 1816, 
is 340,000 Bags equal at a low valuation, to Six Millions Sterling. 

The greatest Marine carrier of those bulky’and valuable products 
is most prepared for future contest, or is capacitated to controul 
Nations into Peace ; the latter is the high and glorious privilege of 
Great Britain, if she duly improve the advantages offered in her 
Indian Provinces. 

From Asiatic soil, Sugar and Coffee are to be produced to keep 
in check the plantations of the Foreign West India Islands, the 
Brazils, and other parts of America; from Asiatic soil, Cotton, 
Rice, and Tobacco, are to be produced to maintain competition 
with the produce of the United States of America. 

In Asiatic Ports are to be Freighted the Ships by which, only, 
the Navigation of Foreign States, can be prevented from great and 
rapid increase.—Upon Asiatic soil only are the advocates of the 
Slave abolition to gain their final victory: Upon the British 
Asiatic Policy in the developement of the unbounded resources of 
British Asia, depends the ascendancy of the British Name. 


END OF NO. XX14, 
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To the Common Council and Livery of the City of London. 


GENTLEMEN ; 


Tr is with great reluctance [I address this letter to you; but, 
having long thought on the subject, it has appeared to me, that the 
cause which I am advocating requires only to be stated in a plain 
and simple manner to receive from men liberal and enlightened as 
you are, their zealous and unanimous support. 

It cannot surely be necessary for me to declare, that I have no 
pleasure in discovering and exposing the negligence or apathy of 
men, from whom better conduct and other feelings might have been 
expected. I have no resentments to gratify, no partialities to 
indulge, no private interests to serve. As an English gentleman, 
I am solicitous for the character of my country: as wishing to 
benefit my fellow-creatures, my endeavours ure aimed at checking 
the increase of crime by the reformation of criminals, and by bet- 
tering the condition of those, who are the most unfortunate because 
they are most guilty. 

I make, then, this appeal to your good sense and humanity, be- 
cause it is through them only that success in the object sought 
after can be obtained; because an opinion expressed by you, and 
followed, with your accustomed zeal and activity, by conduct 
founded on that opinion, acting upon the discretion of those who are 
your magistrates and representatives, will compel them to take those 
steps, which can alone rescue the metropolis of this great empire 
from the well-merited stigma of having the worst-regulated prisons 
in the kingdom. Is it, indeed, too much to expect—while many 
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of the counties and cities in England are vying with each other in 
the excellence of their reformatory arrangements, and can show 
their establishments for the confinement of criminals, with pride, 
to those. whose philanthropy leads them to their inspection—that 
the City of London should be called on to cease confining the 
wretched persons, whose guilt or whose misfortunes have made 
them amenable to the laws of their country, in a manner against 
which common sense and the most ordinary humanity revolt, and 
in a manner calculated to augment every evil, for the prevention 
of which the use of punishments and penalties is warrantable. 

This subject, to the discredit of the city of London, is not new ; 
it is not now agitated for the first time. In 1783, Mr. Howard, 
referring to old Newgate, says, “ that the builders seemed to 
have regarded in their plan nothing but the single article of keeping 
prisoners in safe custody. The rooms and cells were so close as 
almost always to be the constant seats of disease and sources of 
infection. The city had, therefore, very good reason for their 
resolution to build a new gaol.—lI priut the plan of it, rather to 
satisfy curiosity than as a model to be followed. _[ am of opinion, 
that, without more than ordinary care, the prisoners in it will be in 
great danger of the gaol fever.”' 

In the second volume of his works, which gives an account of 
Newgate in 1787, he remarks, “ that there was xo alteration since 
his former publication. In three or four rooms there were nearly 
one hundred and fifty women crowded together: many young 
creatures with the old and hardened; some of whom had been 
confined upwards of two years. On the men’s side there were 
many boys of twelve or fourteen years of age, some almost naked. 
In the men’s infirmary there were only seven iron bedsteads; and 
at my last visit, there being twenty sick, some of them, naked and 
with sores, in a miserable condition, lay on the floor, with only a 
rug: There were four sick in the infirmary for women, which is 
only fifteen feet and a half by twelve, has but one window and no 
bedsteads ; sewers offensive ; prison not whitewashed. That, un- 
less room be given for the separation of the prisoners, and a reform 
be made in the prisons, an audacious spirit of profaneness and 
wickedness will contimue to prevail in the lower class of the people 
of London. 

“In 1787 there were in Newgate 140 debtors and 350 crimimals 
=490. In 1788, 114 debtors, 499 criminals=613.” * 

From this period to 1810, being a period of twenty-three years, 
the system under which Newgate was misgoverned was gradually 
becoming worse, from the increased number of persons who were 


' Howard, page 213. ? Howard, vol. ii. p. 124, 125. 
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imprisoned there, and from the total want of classification of of- 
fenders according to the degrees of age and crime. 

In 1808, Sir Richard Phillips, one of our sheriffs, addressed a 
letter to the Livery of London, on the condition of the different 
prisons under his coutrol. In his observations on Newgate he 
complains (as existing then) of all the defects which a prison can 

ss: of want of room, air, food, classification, &c. He says, 

“ "That he has been shocked to see boys of thirteen, fourteen, 
and fifteen” (and he might have added infants of nine years of age), 
“ confined for months in the same yard with hardened, incorrigible 
offenders. Among the women, all the ordinary feelings of the 
sex are outraged by their indiscriminate association. ‘The shame- 
less victims of lust and profligacy are placed in the same chamber 
with others, who, however they may have offended the laws in 
particular points, still preserve their respect for decency and de- 
corum. In immediate contact with such abandoned women, 
other young persons are compelled to pass their time between their 
commitment and the sessions, when of course it often happens, 
that the bill is not found against them by the Grand Jury, or they 
are acquitted by the Petty Jury.” ! 

“ To convey a just idea of these yards, and of the yards in which 
the prisoners live and lodge, the most apt comparison is the en- 
graved representation of a slave-ship, which a few years ago was 
circulated through England with much effect. When the prison- 
ers lie down on their floors by night, there must necessarily, at 
least in the women’s wards, be the same bodily contact, and the 
same arrangement of heads and legs, as are represented in that 
drawing of the deck of a slave-ship. The wards being only forty- 
three feet wide, admit by night of two rows to lie down at once, 
in a length of thirty-seven feet; that is to say, twenty-five or 
thirty women, as it may be, in a row, having each a breadth of 
eighteen inches by her length. At times, women have laid in the 
space afforded by the difference between the breadth of the room 
and the length of two women.” * 

These facts, as stated by your sheriff, require no comment. The 
space for the confinement of the women is so limited, that this 
species of bodily torture is in constant operation when Newgate is 
erowded with female prisoners; and the miseries suffered by the 
poor wretches in 1808 were still continued to be suffered in 
1817. 

Here, then, is a prison, the mismanagement of which has been 
for years notorious, published, proclaimed, reported against by the 


a 2 Phillips's Letter to the Livery of Londor, p. 83, 94, 95. 
i . 
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proper officers, and yet there is no real reform. ‘The occasional 
humanity of a sheriff remedies one abuse, relieves one misery, 
redresses one wrong, cleanses a sewer, whitewashes a wall; but 
the main evils of want of food, air, clothing, bedding, classifica- 
tion, moral disciple, and consequently moral amendment, remain 
as before, with this additional aggravation, that ignorance of these 
grievances cannot be pleaded as an excuse for the neglect of duty 
in not redressing them. 

The Grand Jury of Middlesex having presented the deplorable 
condition of Newgate, a copy of which presentment was moved for 
in the House of Commons by Mr, Eden, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of that prison, &c. 

I bad the honor of being one of its members, and Mr. Eden 
was chairman. The Report of that Committee being published, 
and of so recent a date, it is not necessary to enter into a minute 
detail of its contents. It may be necessary, however, to remark, 
that, in the debate which took place when the Committee was ap- 
pointed, the arguments of your members went to prove, that there 
were no evils in Newgate but those arising from over-crowding ; 
and that, when the debtors and transports were removed, there was 
a prospect of a remedy. Mr. Alderman Atkins vindicated the 
whole establishment, compared the inside of a prison to a gentle- 
man’s dairy in the country, and said that, if there was any want 
of cleanliness, it was owing to the women, whom it was impossible 
to keep clean: and then, in no very disguised terms, insinuated, 
that Mr. Eden was not actuated by a desire of remedying the 
abuses he complained of; but by the unworthy motives of depre- 
ciating the characters of the magistracy. The House of Commons 
-was not, however, turned from its purpose: a Committee was 
unanimously voted, and Sir William Curtis seconded the motion. 
To satisfy you, however, how little the magistrates knew of the 
inside of their own prison, I shall enumerate some of the promi- 
nent defects, which are set forth in the Report, and in the evidence 
annexed to it. 

The prison of Newgate was calculated to hold one hundred and 
ten debtors, and three hundred and seventeen criminal prisoners. 
Mr. Box, the surgeon, affirms, that, when the whole number ex- 
ceeded five hundred, great danger of infectious fever was to be 
apprehended. In January, 1814, three were eight hundred and 
twenty-two persons confined there.' 

No bedding was provided, and the allowance of food to the 
prisoners was so small as, without the assistance of their friends, 





1 Mr. Neild mentions, that he has been informed there were, at one time, 
three hundred and twenty-five debtors, and nine hundred criminals ; making 
in all upwards of twelve hundred prisoners. 
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to be hardly sufficient to support life. To the debtors neither 
coals nor candles were provided. Garnish was suffered to be taken 
from all new comers, and from thirteen pounds to one guinea were 
demanded and exacted. Among the criminal prisoners, there was 
hardly an attempt at classification; and those who were confined 
for assaults, as well as the political libeller, were associated with 
the perjured and fraudulent, and with persons convicted for at- 
tempts to commit abominable crimes. 

The keeper of Newgate never attended divine service ; and the 
ordinary did not consider the morals of even the children who 
were in prison as being under his care and attention. No care 
was taken to inform him of the sick, till he got a warning to per- 
form a funeral. There was no separation of the young from the 
old, the children of either sex from the hardened criminal. Boys 
of the tenderest years, and girls of the ages of ten, twelve, and 
thirteen were exposed to the vicious contagion that predominated 
in all parts of the prison; and drunkenness prevailed to such an 
extent, and was so common, that unaccompanied with riot, it at- 
tracted no notice. * 

In the following year, 1815, I moved for a Committee to exa- 
mine into the state of the Fleet, King’s Bench, and Marshalsea 
Prisons, and also to inquire into the arrangements made for the 
better management of the prisons of Newgate, &c. The Commit- 
tee reported, that many good arrangements were projected, and 
that some had taken place; a better allowance of food and coals 
was made, and some of the prominent evils were removed ; but the 
classification of persons remained as defective as before. And it 
is observed in the Report, 

“That it is with pain the Committee have learned, from Mr. 
Cotton, the new ordinary, the condition of the female criminal 
prisoners ; and they hope that it is not in many prisons in England 
where it can be said, that swearing and drinking are among the 
women prisoners the prominent evils ; that they stupify themselves 
to get rid of all reflection; that they have ceased to have any con- 
sciousness of sex ; and, that they seem to be unsexed when they 
come into the gaol.” * 

This disgustmg and painful, but true picture of the condition of 
the female prisoners, I have selected from the rest of this valuable 
and right-hearted testimony, in order to beg your attention to this 
circumstance ; namely, that the tried and untried were all mixed to- 
gether, and that it has happened to young, modest, and innocent 
girls to be detained in this dreadful assemblage for weeks before 
they obtained their discharge by an acquittal of a jury. To remedy 


1 Commons’ Report and Evidence, 1814. 
* Commons’ Report, 1815. 
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this acknowledged evil, it was sometimes the practice to place 
these victims in the hospital, amid the diseased and the dying, in 
order to save them from the moral infection that prevailed among 
their companions in prison. 

The next statement of the condition of Newgate is to be found 
in the Second Police Report of the last session ; aad Mr. Poinder, 
who gives this valuable evidence, must be well known to you all, 
as fully qualified to speak correctly upon the subject, he having 
filled the office of under-sheriff for three years. You will judge 
from his account also if the over-crowding the prisoners was the 
only defect of the prison; and you will not forget, that the passage 
in his evidence to which I refer you, is a copy of a Report which 
he made officially to the sheriffs, and that it bears the date of 1816. 
This valuable witness speaks with becoming horror of the remark- 
able corruption of the metropolitan prison : 

“ The indiscriminate visiting of the prison of Newgate by all 
persons, whether male or female, who claim any relationship with 
the prisoners, is altogether opposed to the moral improvement of 
those who are confined, and to the due regulation of the interior. 
The following reasons may serve to show, that this opinion is well 
founded. 

“First. One object of confinement is the withdrawing the 
criminal for a time from the companions of his former life, and 
from the evil courses to which he has been addicted, in order that, 
by such retirement, leisure and opportunity may be afforded for 
an alteration of conduct. Upon the present system, he associates 
with the same companions, talks the same language, and enjoys 
the same vices to which he has been accustomed in the world. So 
far, therefore, as the criminal is concerned, he remains the same 
character still. Nor is the general aggregate of crime lessened by 
his confinement, since it can be proved, that, from the facility of 
intercourse which subsists between the interior and exterior of 
Newgate, some of the worst and most extensive burglaries have 
been plotted in that prison. Forged notes have been both fabri- 
cated and pussed there, and coining itself has been carried on 
within its walls. 

** Secondly. The introduction of spirituous liquors, and their 
ordinary use through the prison, is inevitable upou the present sys- 
tem. ‘The fact is notorious, that, in spite of public acts of parlia- 
ments, und the regulations of the court of aluermen, spirituous li- 
quors may be procured by all the prisoners, uot excepting those 
under sentence of death, who are frequently under the sensible in- 
fluence of liquor (though uot in a state of imtoxication) from the 
time of the report commg down to the period of their execution. 
A search of visitors, particularly of females, is indeed professed to 
be made by the turnkeys; but whoever has had an opportunity 
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of observing the manner in which this is done, must be sensible, 
that it is little else than a matter of form. A trifling bribe will 
purchase the right of passing without too strict an inquiry; and, 
although convictions have occasionally taken place of persons for 
carrying liquor into the prison, such cases are usually only those . 
im which a proper understanding has not subsisted between the 
turnkeys and the offenders: and the practice does undoubtedly pre- 
vail to a very large extent: nor willit be possible to prevent it, so 
long as the unrestrained influx of visitors is permitted. 

“Thirdly. The principal evil, perhaps, which is consequent 
upon the present system of visiting, is the constant introduction 
into the prison of the most profligate and abandoned females who 
are to be found in the metrepolis. A woman has only to state 
herself to be the wife of a prisoner, and although she may be well 
known as a common street-walker by every turnkey, she must pass ; 
she is admitted without farther inquiry. In this way every 
man in Newgate is visited by any woman who chooses to inquire 
for him ; and the mere mention of his name is in the same way 
permitted to pass all those women who choose to apply for ad- 
mission for the purposes of general prostitution. It is hardly neces- 
sary to enter into any detail of the consequences of such a system, 
nor to advert to the gross scenes which must have been observed 
in open daylight, by every one who has been much in the habit of 
frequenting the prison. But this is not all, nor perhaps the worst. 
it is certain that females are not excluded at the time of locking 
up the prison for the night; but every woman, who chooses to re- 
main through the night, may do so upon the small fee of one 
shilling being paid for this permission. This perquisite of the 
turnkeys is technically called the bad money, and is divided be- 
tween them. It is easier to conceive than to describe the horrid 
profligacy and indecency attending such a system as this, in wards, 
each containing several -beds, most of which are not separated from 
each other even by a single curtam. Nor is there, perhaps, any 
circumstance which calls more loudly for reform and correction 
than this, nor one which more clearly marks the evil of indiscrimi- 
nate female visiting ; since, whatever rules may be made, which 
are intended to be obligatory either on the keeper or the turnkeys, 
the practice of visiting, on the part of the females in general, can 
never be subjected to regulation so long as it is permitted to exist 
at all. If an alteration were once to take place in this particular, 
and to be acted upon with firmness, incalculable improvement in 
the condition of the prison and the character of the prisoners could 
not fail to be the result. At present, the depravily of the metro- 
politan prison is proverbial. .‘Uhe cases of venereal disease, al- 
ways to be found in the infirmary, are for the greater part, if not 
altogether, contracted in the prison; and, in short, a more deplor- 
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able state of society cannot be imagined than that which is conse- 
quent upon the unlicensed intercourse which subsists between the 
prison and public.” 

Mr. Poinder was asked by the Committee, if he ever complained 
to the keeper of Newgate of the detection of women iti the prison 
after the lock-up hours. He answered, that he had done so fre- 
quentiy ; but that Mr. Newman denied any knowledge of the 
fact. The witness had no doubt of the truth of the statement ; 
and it had been repeatedly told him by criminals about to be exe- 
cuted. In contirmationof this evidence, | declare, that I entertain 
no doubt, from the various communications that have been made 
to me, that the circumstances detailed by Mr. Poinder were of 
common occurrence. 

Before | refer to the alterations and improvements that have 
taken place in Newgate since Sir Richard Phillips first published 
his Letter, and the attention of Parliament was directed to the 
subject by the present Lord Auckland, | wish to draw your at- 
tention to the condition of that prison in May, 1817, seven years 
after the Common Council passed sundry resolutions recommend- 
ing various measures of improvement; and two years after the 
debtors had been moved to their new prison, which, according to vour 
magistrates and representatives, was the great desideratum, and 
which event in itself °would remedy all the objections which were 
made to their mode of managing their prisons. I do not know 
where I can find a more detailed account than is contained in the 
evidence I gave before the Police Committee last year ; and, though 
it be already before the public, I reprint it here, that you may have 
the progress of the improvement in Newgate; and when I show 
you, which [ shall shortly do, its pretent state, you may be able 
clearly to see what yet remains to be done. 

“ I wish to state to the Committee the result of the observa- 
tions that [ have had an opportunity of making upon the general 
subject of the Police of the metropolis; and, m order to be able 
to speak precisely upon the condition of the different prisons of 
London, I have lately minutely examined them in detail. 

“T visited Newgate in the begiuning of the month of May, 
1817, and went round, first, the female side of the Prison. [ 
had been there a few weeks before, and found it, as usual, in the 
most degraded and afflicting state. ‘he women were then mixed 
all together, young and old; the young beginner with the old of 
fender ; the girl for the first offence, with the hardened and drunken 
prostitute ; the tried with the untried; the accused with the con- 
demned ; the transports with those under sentence of death; all 
were crowded together, in one promiscuous assemblage, noisy, 
idle, and profligate ; clamorous at the gratings, soliciting money, 
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and begging at the bars of the prison, with spoons attached to the 
ends of sticks. . 

“ In little more than one fortnight the whole scene was changed, 
through the humane and philanthropic exertion of Mrs. Fry, the 
wife of a banker in the city, assisted by others of the Society of 
Friends; and it is but justice to add, seconded by the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs of London. In the first yard I 
visited were seventy-eight women, fines and transports together ; 
the fines being persons under sentence of imprisonment for short 
terms; sixty-five of these were employed in needle-work, which 
had been procured for them : there were also with these women se- 
venteen children. Of the seventy-eight, sixty-four were under 
sentence of transportation, and fourteen for short terms of impri- 
sonment ; twenty-two of them slept in one room, which was only 
twenty-four feet by eighteen. In one fortnight, the work done was 
three hundred and forty-four shirts, and sixty-four shifts, fifty-nine 
aprons, and two hundred and fifty pinbefores. ‘The women were 
divided into seven classes; and they earned, on an average, about 
three-pence a day each individual; part of which is weekly paid, 
and part set aside, to be paid on Jeaving the prison: the materials 
for work were given in this instance ; but, if they were to be paid 
for, would cost about two-pence in the shilling. Among these 
seventy-eight persons were six old women, from fifty to fifty-eight 
years of age, four of whom were capital convicts for coining. The 
appearance of this part of the prison is also greatly changed ; it 
had been newly painted and fitted up, and a work-room set apart 
for the matron. On the walls hung the rules, which I subjoin. 

“ RULES. 

“ First. That a matron be appointed for the general superintend- 
ence of the women. 

“ Second. That the women be engaged in needle-work, knitting, 
or any other suitable employment. 

* Third. That there be no begging, swearing, gaming, card- 
playing, quarrelling, or immoral conversation : that all novels, plays, 
and other improper books be excluded, and that all bad words be 
avoided: and any default in these particulars be reported to the 
matron. 

“ Fourth, That there be a yard-keeper chosen from amongst 
the women, to inform them when their friends come ; to see that 
they leave their work with a monitor when they go to the grating; 
and that they do not spend any time there except with their fnends : 
if any woman be found disobedient in these respects the yard- 
keeper is to report the case to the matron. 

‘** Filth. That the women be divided into classes of not more 
than twelve, and that a monitor be appointed to each class. 
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“ Sixth. That the monitors be chosen from amongst the most 
orderly of the women, that can read, to superintend the work and 
conduct of the others. 

“ Seventh. That the monitors not ouly overlook the women in 
their own classes, but, if they observe any others disobeying the 
Rules, that they inform the monitor of the class to which such 
persons may belong, who is immediately to report to the matron, 
and the deviations to be set down on a slate. 

“ Eighth. That if any monitor be found breaking the Rules, 
she be dismissed from her office, and the most suitable in the 
class selected to take her place. 

“ Ninth. That the monitors be particularly careful to see that 
the women come with clean bands and face to their work, and that 
they are quiet during their employment. 

“ Tenth. That at the ringing of the bell at nine o'clock in the 
morning, the women collect in the work-room to hear a portion of 
Scripture read by one of the visitors or the matron; and that the 
mouitors afterwards conduct the classes from thence to their re- 
spective wards in an orderly manner, 

“ Eleventh. That ‘:e women be again collected for reading at 
six o'clock in the evening, when the work shall be given in charge 
to the matron by the monitors. 

« Twelfth. ‘That the matron keep an exact account of the work 
done by the women, and of their conduct.” 

“ No stranger has here admission without special leave, and a 
check has been put to the entrance of the men prisoners, who were 
employed as workmen, and who used to have a free and almost un- 

restrained intercourse with the females. ‘hough this part of the 
prison is, however, much improved, yet there is still no separate 
place for washing and cooking, and the sewers are very offensive. 
There are yet no proper means for classification and arrangement 
of the prisoners; but the change in their appearance was most 
striking: the bold, hardened look of guilt was gone; the impu- 
dent system of begging had ceased ; ali were busy and cheerful, 
and all at least looked contented and happy. I asked, in all the 
rooms of the prisoners, if they preferred occupation to idleness, 
and if they approved of the change? The answer was unanimously 
* Yes;’ and several, with tears in their eyes, said, ‘ If we had had 
any means of gaining our bread we should not have been here.’ 

“ In the other yard, this excellent system had not been adopted. 
There were in it twenty-five women and six children, eleven being 
for trial, and fourteen tried; eight of whom were transports, and 
six fines. Here also was the school , which was attended by fifteen 
children and twelve young women. In the long room on this side 
(which is of a dimension entirely unequal to coutain them), seventy 
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women have lately slept; indeed the number of females was at 
this period so great in the prison, as to create some apprehension of 
disease breaking out among them. In the school were thirty-three 
boys, the youngest of which was ten years of age, the eldest about 
fifteen years of age: of the thirty-three, eight were untried. These 
boys were employed m school about five hours; the remainder of 
the day, there being no work, was passed in idleness. 

* In the first yard, north side, were thirty-two prisoners, twenty- 
one capital convicts and under sentence of transportation for life, 
eleven for seven years. ‘The friends of the prisoners are admitted 
to the grating from nine o’clock in the morning tll five in the after- 
noon, and their wives admitted mto the yard on application: this 
permission is given in tum. Beer, or porter, is allowed to be sent 
for from one to two, and from seven to eight; and each prisoner 
may send ata time for about one pot. I mention these regulations 
here, as they apply generally to the men’s side of the prison. 

“In the third yard, north side, were eighteen prisoners, all 
transports for seven years: one of them, a boy fifteen years of 
age, had been in Newgate three times. 

“The chapel-yard contained thirty-six fines, sentenced from 
two years to six months imprisonment: no work, and the whole 
day spent in idleness, from sunrise to sunset. In a separate apart- 
ment, the conspirators were confined together, being Brock, 
Vaughan, Pelham, and Power: some of them had been under 
sentence for seven or eight months.. 

** In another yard were seventy-two prisoners, thirty-five of 
whom had been tried, and thirty-seven were untried; of the tried, 
three were transports for life, four for fourteen years, and three fines 
for short imprisonment, one for little more than one month : of the 
untried, two were for murder, and several for housebreaking and 
highway robbery ; one of these was a boy of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, who had been in Newgate ten times. 

‘« In the transport yard were thirty-three prisoners, viz. four for 
life ; two for fourteen years ; two, judgment respited ; two, month’s 
fine ; and the remainder for seven years. 

“« In the condemned yard were thirteen under sentence, besides 
twelve in the infirmary ; one of these last-was in a strong paroxysm 
of mania when [ saw him: he was chained down, aud was repre- 
sented as noisy and furious in the night. In this state he had been 
above a month: he had been also m Newgate before, and was 
known to be deranged. 

“In Newgate were, on the day I visited it, two hundred and 
forty-six men and boys, one hundred and fourteen women, and 
twenty-six children. 

« Having thus given the Committee a general account of the 
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state of Newgate in the beginning of the last month, I wish to 
point out what appear to me to be the defects of the establish- 
ment. First, in the construction of the prison, there are no means 
provided for a coustant or even occasional inspection, so that the 
prisoners pass the greater part of their time out of the eye and 
control of the keeper or his turnkeys. ‘There can be no doubt, 
that Mr. Newman, the late keeper, is an honest, humane, kind- 
hearted man, and a faithful servant to the city; but the defects of 
the prison are to be found in the system, and uot in the conduct of 
the person at the head of it: till that system be changed, no new 
keeper can materially change the character, or remedy the evils of 
Newgate. 

“ Since the Committee of the House of Commons made their 
last Report on the condition of the prison, many alterations and 
improvements have taken place ; but the radical defect still remains, 
and that is want of room. Hence arises the absence of classifica- 
tion, the perpetual idleness of the prisoners, and the crowding to- 
gether in one promiscuous society of offenders in different stages 
and degrees of criminality. The Committee of the House of 
Commons objected to a system which prevailed in the prison, by 
which crimmals, as well as accused, were enabled, if they had 
money in their pockets, to purchase apartments of superior acco- 
modation ; that practice is now abolished ; but at present another 
evil has arisen, namely, there being no place in which persons who 
are committed under sentence, or for misdemeanours, or for want of 
bail, can be separated from offenders, whose crimes are of a more 
serious character. Mr. Butt, when confined recently for want of 
bail, occupied a room in which were five other persons, two of 
them committed by the commissioners of bankrupts, one for per- 
jury, and two transports. I cannot help considering this arrange- 
ment as confounding all notions of crime, and all measure of jus- 
tice. When the offences are differcnt, the intermixture of crimi- 
nals is a great aggravation of the punishment; and to shut up a 
person under accusation of publishing a libel, in the same room 
with transports and felons, is most unwarrantable. There ought 
to be separate apartments in the prison, where persons might 
be placed, at the direction of the sheriffs, or visiting aldermen of 
the city, who, either from the nature of their offences, or from their 
situation in life, ought not to be associated with persons of another 
description and character. Even if the person has been tried and 
convicted, it is not true that crime levels all distinctions ; and a 
well-educated clerk, who has defrauded his master, or one who has 
been bred in different habits, and accustomed to other society, 
should not be turned into a yard with common thieves, with con- 
victed housebreakers and pickpockets. 1 have seeu many interest- 
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ing young men in ‘his dreadful situation ; and have, through the 
kindness and attention of the Secretary of State, rescued several 
from the sentence of the law, which condemned them to the 
Hulks ; yet still they had been long enough in their prison, asso- 
ciated with the lowest and vilest of criminals, with convicts of 
all ages and characters, to render it next to impossible but that, 
with the obliteration of all sense of self-respect, the inevitable 
consequence of such a situation, their morals must have been de- 
stroyed: and though distress, or the seduction of others, might have 
led them to the commission of this their first offence, yet the so- 
ciety they were driven to live in, the language they daily heard, and 
the lessons that were taught in this academy, must have had a ten- 
dency to turn them into the world hardened and accomplished in 
the ways of vice and crime. 

“ There is another evil in Newgate; one, to my mind, of the 
greatest magnitude, namely, the state of the condemned cells. At 
present, they are fifteen in number, and will, with great inconve- 
nience, contain forty-five persons ; that is to say, three in each cell. 
On the 19th of February, 1817, there were “eighty- eight persons 
condemned to death in Newgate, of which five had been sentenced in 
the July preceding, four in September, and twenty-nine in October. 
The evil of this assemblage of persons is the entire absence of all 
moral‘or religious feeling. The greater part of the criminals know, 
that on them the sentence of the law will not be executed; while 
those, whose fate is certain, or who doubt what the event may be, 
are compelled to associate and live with the rest, lessening the en- 
nui and despair of the situation by unbecommg merriment, or 
seeking relief in the constant application of intoxicating stimulants. 
I saw Cashman, a few hours before his execution, smoking and 
drinking with the utmost unconcern and indifference. Nor indeed 
is this all: supposing the prisoners of two sessions are under sen- 
tence, one reported and the other not, there is no separation be- 
tween those who are to be executed and those who are unreported ; 
the latter are gay, and even joyous, while the former pass the few 
hours to remain to them in a feverish dream, and the efforts of the 
ordinary are too often exerted in vain, to direct their thoughts 
from the present to a serious consideration of the future. 

“| have witnessed many instances, where this union of prisoners, 
in different stages of punishment, has produced the most distressing 
effects. A man by the name of Kelly, who was executed some 
weeks back for robbing a house, counteracted by his conversation, 
and by the jest he made of all religious feelings, the labor of Dr. 
Cotton to produce repentance and remorse among the prisoners in 
the cells; and he died as he lived, hardened and unrepenting. He 
sent to me the day before his execution ; and when | saw him he 
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maintained the innocence of the woman convicted with him, as- 
serting, that not Flicker, but a boy concealed, opened the door and 
let him into the house. When I pressed him to tell me the names 
of the parties concerned, thereby to save the woman’s life, he de- 
clined complying without a promise of pardon. I urged, as 
strongly as | could, the crime of suffering an innocent woman to 
be executed to screen criminal accomplices; but it was all to no 
effect, and he suffered, maintaining to the last the same story. 
With him was executed a boy of nineteen or twenty years of age, 
whose fears and remorse Kelly was constantly ridiculing. ‘These 
incidents are but too common ; and, among the manifold evils of 
the present system of Newgate, which is so discreditable to the 
metropolis, I think the state of the condemned cells the most pro- 
minent. 

“ It is, however, necessary to remark, that the new keeper, Mr. 
Brown, has commenced a system of reform, in all the depart- 
ments of the prison, which, as it is much wanted, will, if perse- 
vered in, produce the most salutary results. ‘The Committee will 
learn with surprise, that as yet no regulations or rules have been 
made by the city magistrates for the government of the prison. 
Mr. Brown has, however, of his own authority, made several 
which I highly approve ; and he has constructed a book for the en- 
tering of the names, commitments, and convictions, with the dates 
of the same, which heretofore did not exist. He is endeavouring 
to check the abuses which have prevailed in the management of the 
prison: among these abuses the sale of offices has been the most 
serious; and | have been informed, that the place of wardsman 
to the different wards has been often purchased, not of Mr. New- 
man, who was ignorant of the transaction, but of the turnkeys. 
1 know an individual who told me, that he offered fifty guineas for 
one of those situations, and was refused, no doubt because a bet- 
ter price was got. ‘The introduction of spirits still continues, and, 
till the admission of strangers is better regulated, will never be - 
wholly prevented. 

«« The admission of women into the condemned cells has led to 
great abuses. And I cannot avoid expressing a hope, that the city 
magistrates will never again permit a transport to act as an assist- 
ant to the surgeon in the hospital, which was the case for several 
years, when a man by the name of Hill, a hair-dresser, and who 
has been recently discharged, filled that situation. As a medical 
assistant he must have been worse than useless. But 1 object to 
the employment of convicts in any office of trust in a prison, and 
I am sure a minute examination of the consequences of the ap- 


pointment alluded to, would prevent a recurrence of the same 
evil. 
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* But [ wish to impress strongly on the Committee, that New- 
gate is much too small for its tenants: ‘it is ill-arranged, and ill- 
constructed; and it is, to my mind, the duty of the city of Lon- 
dow'to construct, without delay, another prison: till this is done 
the evils arising from a want of classification will constantly occur ; 
and it may again happen ‘that an individual, of good birth and edu- 
cation, accused of a fraud, may be made to occupy the same bed 
with a murderer and housebreaker; or that a reputable merchant, 
who was acquitted of the crime of which he was accused, should 
be associated with characters of such hardened guilt, as should 
daily and hourly insult him with impunity, when he im his affliction 
tried to peruse the Bible, which is placed in each room. ‘This is 
an evil of constant occurrence ; and those whose consciences are 
not yet hardened agamst remorse, when seeking consolation, which 
in such circumstances religion can alone give, meet with the sco 
and reproaches of their criminal associates. 

“There is another practice, which produces very bad effects; 
viz. the police officers sending prisoners to Newgate at a late hour 
of the might; at ten, eleven, or even twelve o'clock. ‘There can be 
no necessity for this: nine persons out of ten, probably, are fully 
committed at an early hour, and are left drinking at the different 
public houses till the hours above mentioned. Unless there bea 
special occasion, no prisoner ought to be sent to Newgate after 
sun-set; the gaoler then would have time to examine into his cha- 
racter and condition, and to make arrangements which might_ be 
suitable for his confinement. 

“That Newgate is too small cannot be too often repeated. The 
prisoners can neither be treated as they ought, nor classed as is ne- 
cessary ; if not for security, at least to prevent the spreading of cri- 
minal contagion. In my own opmion, the most advisable plan 
vould be to construct another prison for untried offenders, and to 
keep Newgate as it at present exists, for those who have been con- 
victed ; the untried should be separated from the convicted. 

“ T wish also to impress on the Committee the necessity of limit- 
ing the use of irons to those, who have betn found guilty of mur- 
der or felony ; and that they should never be used on the untried, 
except after an attempt to escape, or for the purposes of pumish- 
ment : to be ironed should be the punishment of guilt, not of cri- 
minal accusation. Besides, a new arrangement could then take 
place in respect of those under sentence of death. [t would no 
longer be considered as necessary to place a little boy, only thir- 
teen years of age, in the condemned cells with two men convicts, 
and the ordinary might escape the censure of the visiting magistrates 
for having interfered to save an unfortunate boy, by placing him in 
the school, from a farther corruption of character, which must 
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have resulted from his being in the yard with the condemned fe- 
lons. Mr. Cotton, the ordinary, has never used any authority m 
the prison, but to remedy the evil of the system established there, 
and to lessen, as much as in his power, the effects of that mischie- 
vous intermixture of all ages and crimes. 1 have scarcely ever 
been to Newgate but I have found him visiting the afflicted, and 
consoling the unfortunate ; and, if he has stepped beyond the strict 
line of his official duty, in extending his aid beyond the performing 
the services of his religion, he has done so for the best of purposes, 
and to my mind has used the wisest means ; and to lessen that au- 
thority would, in my opinion, deprive the criminals of one of their 
best securities against the abuses of power. As Newgate uow is, 
it is not only the receptacle of criminals, but a school of crime. 
Robberies are here planned ; and it is not long since a notorious cha- 
racter, recently sent to the Hulks, and who possessed money, used 
to entertain within the walls the most noted thieves in London; 
and enticing a young man into their society, who was there for de- 
frauding his employers, attempted to seduce him to the betrayal of 
the transactions and correspondence of the house to which he had 
belonged. He was offered his share of the booty to be so got. 
The temptation was resisted ; but I mention the story in illustration. 
of the evils stated to arise out of the management of the prison; and 
I believe there is no place in the metropolis where more crimes are 
projected, or where stolen property is more secreted, than in New- 
gate. I think the prison, as it is, one of the worst features of a 
bad police, and has been, and is, one of the leading causes of the 
increase of crimes.” 

Having thus laid before you the state of Newgate in May 1817, 
I refer back to the proceedings of the city of London. You will 
recollect, in the first place, that the letter of the sheriff, Sir Richard., , 
Phillips, was dated September 16, 1808; and according to the 
evidence of Mr. Newman‘ the Grand Juries have reported agamst 
the sufficiency of the prison during the whole time he has kuown it 
(being a period of many years). Well, then, with these statements 
on the part of their own officer, and the presentment of the various 
juries, directed so to act by the 31st Geo. ILI. (and let ut it be added, 
with the positive personal knowledge of every mazistraie, it being 
the duty of all, in their respective turns, to visit and inspect the 
prison); the whole court of aldermen must have been eye-wituesses 
to the misery, poverty, overcrowding, want of food, air, bedding, 
clothing, employment, classiticatioy, aud moral discipline of the 
prisoners. ‘These things lay on the surface ; but, 1i the smallest 
examination had taken place, or one of the least of their various 
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duties had been performed, all the facts that are contained in the 
evidence taken before the House of Commons’ Committees would 
have been made manifest. 

On the 21st of June, 1809, the Committee of General Purposes 
referred to a sub-committee the letter of Sir Richard Phillips : 
that sub-committee made a Report, which was delivered to the 
Common Council on the 15th of May, 1810, being above ten 
months after the publication of complaints such as you have seen 
them enumerated in the letter of that active sheriff. The report 
of the sub-committee does credit to the talents and humanity of its 
authors; and no one can read it without being astonished at the 
length of time the miseries, thus eloquently described, were suffered 
to exist. Newgate, by this Report, is calculated conveniently to 
hold four hundred and nimety prisoners, criminals and debtors : yet, 
in Mr. Akerman’s time, one thousand have been confined there. 
Tn 1789 and 1790, from eight to nine hundred: and though there 
is room only for eighty female criminals, yet there have been as 
many as one hundred and sixty. I must here, however, observe, 
that the deficiencies of food, clothing, and fuel, a~e not even alluded 
to; though Mr. Box, the surgeon, expressly mentions, not only the 
crowded state of the gaol, but the want of proper bedding and 
sufficient clothing. The sub-committee refer, besides, to the 
condition of the prison of the Poultry; and though I did not intend 
to have entered minutely into the state of any gaol but that of New- 
gate, yet, as illustrative of the general system of neglect, I cannot 
refrain from extracting a few passages from the Report. An act of 
Parliament had passed in 1804, authorising the removal of the pri- 
soners of the Poultry to Giltspur Street; and it was certainly advis- 
able, in 1810, to do something towards remedying the evils attend- 
ant on the confinement of persons in the former prison, which was 
in such a dilapidated and ruinous condition, as six years before to 
require pulling down. 

“ We found,” say the sub-committee, in 1810, “ the Poultry 
Compter in a most ruinous and deplorable condition, and by no 
means a fit place for the confinement of prisoners of any descrip- 
tion. The several persons committed to take their trial are here 
confined till the gaol delivery at the time of each sessions; and 
the keeper stated, at the last September sessions there were fifty 
felons confined there. ‘The whole of the night charges of the city 
are brought to this Compter, as well as all the vagrants ; Giltspur 
Street Compter being at this time appropriated for the confine- 
ment of the whole of the debtors belonging to the two compters ; 
and, whatever may be the cause of their confinement, they cannot 
be separated from the felons, there being one yard only to the 
whole prison, in which men, women, and children of all descrtp- 
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tions, confined there, are compelled to be together. ‘The rooms 
appropriated to the vagrants and persons to be passed to their dif-’ 
ferent parishes are not glazed, the windows being open, with iron 
bars only; nor have they any thing to protect them from the wéa- 
ther, or, in cases of sickness, for theif comfort, but what the hu- 
manity of the keeper provides for them. And it frequently occurs, 
particularly after an expedition has sailed, that a number of ‘sol- 
diers’ wives and children are there placed till they can properly be 
removed, and some of them in a very ill state of health, from 
Satigue or otherwise ; and it has happened, that some of them have 
been so far advanced in pregnancy as to be confined and delivered 
in that Compter. No divine service has been performed there for 
five years.” 

It may be here necessary to remark, that some of the prominent 
grievances noticed in this Report are mentioned by Howard in 
1789." 

The Court of Common Council having heard the Report read, 
came, among others, to the following resolutions :-— 

“ That Newgate is madequate to the purposes required ; par- 
ticularly for the female prisoners. 

“ That it would be expedient to separate prisoners committed 
for trial from convicted felons. 

“ That the confinement of lunatics in Newgate, and allowing 
them to mix with other prisoners, is repugnant to every principle 
of humanity, and ought to be discontinued. 

“That the evil effects arising from the crowded state of the 
gaol should be obviated by erecting a house of correction for 
the reception of the minor class of offenders. 

“ That no gratuities should be taken from the prisoners by the 
keepers; and that fees of every kind should be abolished. 

“ That a new prison ought to be constructed in lieu of the 
Poultry Compter; and that the debtors ought to be moved from 
Newgate to some other place of confinement.” 

In furtherance of these plans of reform, the Court of Aldermen 
named a committee of their own members, accompanied by Mr. 
Newman, and Mr. G. Dance, the clerk of the city works, to 
make drafts of such subdivision of chambers as may be best suited 
to Newgate as a criminal prison: to the new prison in White- 
cross Street for debtors, and the Giltspur Street as a house of 
correction; to visit the gaol of Gloucester, and other such pri- 
sons as may seem convenient; and to draw out such new system 
of allowances, and such new code of laws, as shall appear to them 
to be satisfactory, and adapted to the three prisons in particular, 
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and also to the Borough gaol; and report generally upon the 
same. 

The Committee accordingly set out on their tour, and on the 
19th of September, 1815, submitted their Report to the Court of 
Aldermen. Itis undoubtedly well drawn up, and contains many very 
correct views of what ought to be the rules and regulations of a 
prison.' These, when put into practice, will no doubt prove 
highly advantageous. \t must, however, be allowed, that the 
magistrates of the city of London are in no great hurry to carry 
into execution even their own speculations; and 1 beg leave to 
refer you to the state of Newgate iu May last, and even its condi- 
ton at present, as proofs of the reasonableness of this opinion, 

The Committee, however, feel and show some soreness at the 
observations of two committees of the House of Commons, who 
have inquired into the mismanagement of the city prisons. It 
would surely have been better, instead of cavilling at the censures 
of those whose duty it was to criticise what they found antiss (and 
who exercised that authority with remarkable mildness), if the 
court, or committee, had endeavoured to redeem, by present ac- 
tivity, former remissness ; and while they were so sensitive at the 
least reproach upon their own conduct, it would not have misbe- 
come them to have recollected what must have been the sufferings 
endured by thousands, who, from the year 1783, when Howard 
first published his remarks, have been confined in their prisons. 

I do not intend to speak of them here as schools of vice, as se- 
minaries of felony and fraud, but as places of confinement, where 
the worst species of bodily torture was daily practised ; where a 
certain number of men, women, and children, were daily deprived 
of the benefit of air, exercise, sufficient food, clothing, bedding, 
and rest. Oh! that these gentlemen would thik, but for one 
moment, of the diseases, both moral and physical, that have been 
generated in this prison ; and when they have reckoned up (if they 
can) the amount, it may teach them to censure less the disinter- 
ested philanthropy of those, who have no imterests to serve by 
their exertions, who have no money to save by their neglect; but 
who, looking upon the wretched as fit objects for their charity, 
and on the guilty as proper subjects for retormation, are endea- 
vouring, in the narrow limit of human existence, to render their 
political lives beneficial to their fellow creatures. 

I do not mean to complain of any comments on the acts of any 
members of the House of Commons, or on the Reports of Parlia- 
ment; they and their works are before the public. ‘They are the 
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servants of the people, and their proceedings are, or at least ought 
to be, for the benefit of those who are their masters. But 1 com- 
plain of sneers at disinterested humanity, of the various taunts 
which are to be found in the Report, of the impression’ sought to 
be conveyed, that the Committees wished to turn the prisons into 
palaces; or, in the more open and homely language of Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis, to furnish them with Turkey carpets. 1 complain of 
these misrepresentations, because it was the luxury of vice, and 
the mdulgencies which guilty opulence was allowed to purchase; 
because it was the pain of famime, the torture arising from the want 
of air and rest, and above all the corruption of youth, the conta- 
gion of bad morals, the punishment of accusation with the penal- 
ues which no one in this country would presume to inflict by sen- 
tence on convicted crime. All these proofs of mismanagement 
were the objects of our censure, and their correction the end of 
our labors. 

The sufferings or the comforts of those creditors, who have been 
wronged in London by fraudulent debtors, I can have no means 
of ascertaining: that there was fraud as well as misfortune, in 
many of the numerous cases of insolvency, no man can doubt ; 
but I protest against the doctrine of stigmatising bankruptcy asa 
crime. I shall ever contend, that the stowing debtors of any de- 
scription, whether male or female, like soldiers in a barrack, or 
galley slaves in their bain, is a bad system--mercantilely as w ell as 
morally bad. 

To meet with this practice in an old prison, does not surprise 
any one, who recollects the barbarous indifference, or more pro- 
perly persecution, with which the debtor was treated by the cre- 
ditor, when the syualor carceris was a mode of forcing the liqui- 
dation of debts: but when, at the expense of one hunared thou- 
sand pounds, a new place of confinement is constructed, to fall into 
such an error, is, to say the least of it, a great negligence. 

‘To do the managers of your affairs justice, they seem to have 
solved the problem of how they could lay out the most money with 
the least convenience ; and | will venture to say, that there has 
been no’ public edifice erected in Europe, during the last fifty 
years, so costly, and at the same time so unfit for the purpose to 
which it is appropriated, as the new prison in Whitecross Street. 

The Committee conclude the Report with an opinion, which, 
connecting it with their practice, is, to my mind, very alarming. 
Why they should be terrified, lest they should become models of 
good management, | am at a loss to conjecture. They observe, 
“ that it would be domy violence to our understanding and expe- 
rience, if we affected to concur generally and specifically with all 
the observations contained in their” (House of Commons) “ Re- 
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port (for the unanswerable reasons we have already given) as to the 
impracticability of our approach even to the complete accommo- 
dation afforded by several county gaols to the classification, 
health, and employment of their prisoners; much less, im our con- 
fined space, , of furnishing, according to their concluding remark, 
to the counties and cities of the empire the most beneficial ex- 
ample." 

‘The question is here then raised. What are these unanswerable 
reasons, why the prisons of London should not furnish, by their 
good management, an example to the rest of the kingdom? To be 
sure, if, in the discussion of the propriety, policy, or practica- 
bility of a measure, one party is to take for granted, that there is 
some insurmountable obstacle to the attainment of the object in 
dispute, the question is at an end, and there is no occasion to de- 
bate farther. The first point, then, is to ascertain the nature and 
amount of this impediment. Now [ will venture to assert, that if 
I was to give a man a thousand guesses, he would never discover 
what this all-powerful obstacle is. It is then neither more nor less 
than the poverty of the city of London: their inability, from want 
of funds, to construct a prison large enough to contain the cri- 
minals whom they are called upon to confine. It is no answer to 
those who object to the overcrowding of these prisons to say, that 
the contined space renders it necessary ; for the reply is, Why is 
there that want of room? This argument of want of room, to 
make those arrangements which humanity and sound policy re- 
quire, is not new: it has been advanced at all times when abuses 
were to be continued, when an indifference. to the happiness and 
improvement of mankind was to be justified to the world, if not to 
our own consciences, and a bad system practically maintained, 
though upon acknowledged principles it was indefensible. 

In the hospitals at Paris, prior to the Revolution, want of room 
was also pleaded as a reason why four and sometimes six persons 
were placed together in the same bed: and so slow was the pro- 
gress of reform, that the same evils complained of in 1657 existed 
in 1767. In these hospitals, in 1784, two thousand six hundred 
sick patients filled the space of nine hundred and seventy toises, or 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty feet, one person being 
placed above the other; so that those who lay on the uppermost 
shelf were visited by the means of a ladder. ‘Thirteen inches were 
allowed for each patient, five inches less than the space allotted for 
the females in Newgate. I entertain no doubt, that many good 
and praise-worthy persons defended these arrangements ; such is the 
bias always felt to support what already exists: but the reformers 


? Vide Report from the Court of Aldermen. 
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prevailed at last, and the old system was abandoned. Though the 
advice may be unpalatable to the vanity of Englishmen, | can assure 
them, that while we have something to learn from our neighbours 
in the management of prisons, there is also valuable instruction to 
be gained by studying the economy of their hospitals. 

But to return to this plea of poverty: unless I had heard it ad- 
vanced by persons who really were at large without a keeper, I 
should not have believed, that men of sound minds could have 
urged it. What! the city of London too poor to build a prison! 
the metropolis of this great empire, the wealth of which is pro- 
verbial ; which contains all that widely circulated mercantile opu- 
lence, ready to burst its own warehouses with its richly varied ex- 
uberance! That this emporium of wealth, commerce, and luxury, 
should pretend to be too poor to construct a fit prison for its own 
criminals, cannot surely be brought forward as a serious argument. 
No, gentlemen, no; all this is idle mockery. The city of Lon- 
don is never too poor when a feast is to be given; or when mil- 
lions are to be spent to further its own trade. Why then should 
poverty be pleaded when it is called on to perform its duties? 

The Report farther states, that it would be necessary to cover 
ground to the amount of thirty acres, if a prison was to be con- 
structed upon the model of those which they examined in various 
counties in the kingdom, ‘To be sure, if there is to be the same 
waste of space, and the same clumsy arrangement, as is the pecu- 
liar character of all the prisons whieh the city of London has built, 
and particularly the new one in Whitecross-street, I hardly se@ a 
limit to the space, or an end to the expense. But I will take the 
liberty of suggesting, that there would be no difficulty in building 
an airy, light, commodious prison for one thousand persons, each 
with a separate cell or room, fora less sum than that ill-constructed 
edifice has cost. 

The pomt, then, at issue between the publi¢ and your magistrates 
is this :—Shall they (I care not under what excuses of want of room 
or want of funds) so construct, regulate, and manage these prisons, 
as not only to inflict as much bodily pain and suffering as they 
can, while preserving life, upon the miserable victims who are con- 
fined within their walls, but also, whether they shall keep an or- 
ganised schoul for the propagation of every species of crime, for 
Vitiating youth, for corruption of manners, and for changing the 
first aberration from moral rectitude mto confirmed habits of fraud 
and robbery £ 

If there were even any serious obstacles to the destruction of 
the old system, the advantage of getting rid of it would amply 
compensate the public for any sacrifice they might make. But in 
truth there are none. The city of London is bound by its charter 
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to maintain the prisons of the county of Middlesex. If they then 
really can make out a case to the satisfaction of the public, bya 
fair exposure of their accounts, that they are unable so to do, there 
can be no doubt, that, on proper application to parliament, relief 
would be afforded them. 

There are two ways of doing this. First, To raise the money 
by a rate on the inhabitants of the city. Secondly, To compe! the 
inhabitants of Middlesex to pay a fair proportion of the cost. 

1 have certainly no wish to call on the city of London to make 
any popular sacrifice; and I heartily concur with the indignation, 
which your late worthy chief magistrate expressed, when a proposition 
to that effect was indecently hinted by Lord Liverpool. But we are 
driven to no such sad dilemma: a new and fit prison might be con- 
structed, without trenching on one of the rights of popular election ; 
and the mere allusion to it, on the part of the prime minister, is 
a great insult to the livery of London. I contend, that the pub- 
lic have a right to call upon the magistrates of the city to maintain 
its prisons after the most approved reformatory system, &c.; that 
something more than an approach to the judicious management of 
the best gaols in the country is expected from them; and | must 
add, that disposition is alone wanted fully to effect these objects. 

From the returns laid before Parliament, it appears that no less 
than six thousand four hundred and thirty-nine persons were commit- 
ted to the prisons of the city of London in four years, from 1813 to 
1816, inclusive. Of these, four thousand and thirteen were convicted, 
ofe thousand five hundred and forty-three acquitted, agaist seven 
hundred and forty-three no bill was found, and one hundred and 
twenty-seven were discharged by proclamation. It is then evident, 
that more than one-third of all the persons committed to these prisons 
were, in the eye of the law, innocent of the crimes laid to their 
charge How many of these were really mnocent, I can have no 
means of judging; but that the number of this class was great, I 
can have no doubt. I| intreat you, then, seriously to think, how 
many of your innocent fellow-creatures have been condemned to 
associate with convicted guilt, to pass in torture and misery the 
period between their commitment and acquittal. 

But setting aside all consideration of bodily suffering, loss of 
character, and all the calamities which fall upon the families of the 
poor, the inevitable consequence of imprisonment, I beg you to 
calculate how many of these hundreds of persons were there for the 
first time of their lives; and how grievous were the effects of their 
promiscuous assemblage; of the loss of self-respect, and the 
exposure of the young and unwary to the arts of the fraudulent, and 
the taunts and mockeries of the idle, the profane, and the desperate. 
“ In a prison,” writes Dr. Johnson, “ the check of the public eye 
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is removed, and the power of the law is spent. ‘There are few 
fears; there are no blushes. Every one fortifies himself against 
his remaining sensibility, endeavoring to practise upon others the 
arts that are practised on bi:mself, and to gain the applause of his 
worst associates by imitating their manners.” 

During the first three years of the period above referred to, 
forty girls and two hundred and eight boys, under fifteen years of 
age, were committed to Newgate; and from the Ist of January, 
1816, to the same day, 1817, eighty-five girls, and four hundred 
and twenty-nine boys, under twenty years of age, were confined in 
that prison; and thus were more than five hundred young persons 
exposed last year to the contamination of the prison system of the 
metropolis, and by much the greater proportion of them were asso- 
ciated with old offenders, and hardened delinquents. [ contend, 
that the public have a right to demand from the magistrates so to 
construct their prisons, that of the children, the imnocent, at least, 
should not be made criminal by example and education. Even if 
safe detention and not reformation be all that the city system aims 
at, and if in 1817 those, who are the organs of law and justice 
in the metropolis, cannot contemplate an approach even to cor- 
recting by discipline the morals and manners of the vicious and 
profligate, the people of England are entitled to expect, that even 
the guilty shall not be corrupted and made worse by means that 
ought to be used for the purposes of making them better, 

The main question, then, to be considered is, what is really the 
present reformed state of Newgate? 


The Classification of Prisoners, 


There are several yards and wards in Newgate, in which the 
male prisoners are classed after the following manner: First, 
Those committed for trial for felonies. Second, Convicts. Third, 
Misdemeanours. Fourth, Fines. Fifth, Those under sentence of 
deat. Sixth, Boys under the age of fifteen, for all offences. 

You will observe, therefore, that the classification 1s of the-most 
general kind. The youth accused of the smallest felony is con- 
fined with the most notorious criminal ; with those charged with 
murder, piracy, housebreaking, and highway robbery. ‘The appli- 
cation, then, of the principle of classification is scarcely worth 
notice, and the objections to the mixing of all sorts of offenders 
together, the youthful with the adult criminal, he who has committed 
his first offence, with him whose life has been passed in the perpe- 
tration of crimes, from simple fraud to aggravated felonies, remain 
as strong as before, and the evil is very little lessened by the limited 
classification here practised; so that, when you are told that the 
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system of classification is adopted at Newgate, you are told that 
which is only partially true. The tried and untried are not how 
mixed together, except in one ward, and that only for the present. 
The fines, and the accused of misdemeangurs, and the felon con- 
Victs, are not now shut up ip the same yard; but persons, whose 
crimes are of q different character and complexion, all the steps 
and stages of guilt, are associatéd together, “The school of crimes 
is still kept up; and though the teachers may have their range of 
instruction narrowed, yet these preceptors are active and dili- 
gent as far as their field of enterprise extends, though not so much 
mischief is done, cr so much youth and comparative innocence de- 
bauched and ruined; and those who visit Newgate oftenest, and 
know what goes on there best, can furnish ample evidence of the 
extent.and consequences of this system. The reform is good the 
little way it goes. Why then stop short, and not a »proach some- 
what nearer to carrying into practice the statutes of the 10th, 24th, 
and. 3ist Geo. Lil? 'Thetetter and spirit of these acts direct a pro- 
per classification of prisdnérs, with a view of preveming the hard- 
ened from corrupting the Youthful criminal. Let us then examine, 
if either the letter or the spirit is"substautially carried inty effect in 
‘Newgate. 1 saw there, jp November last, several boys, mixed with 
men convicts, jin-their yard, “YT intérceded foi ope, a child in ap- 
arance and manner, and he was rep.oved | ato Mi ‘school, yy here 
he ought to have been placed long before ; \as his offence, though 
heavy, was his first, and his artless and sinipile behaviour bespoke a 
want of familiarity with the ways of guilt. Isaw him taken ont of 
the circle of his. associates, and, considered him as a fit object for 
the Penitentiary, at Milbeak but a few days after he was remoued 
to the Hulks, there to be reformed, and ta learn those lessons of 
religion aud morals, that regard for the property of others, and that 
respect for the laws of hjs country, which are taught in those 
acknowledged receptacles of purity and virtue. 0% 

I yisited Newgate again. ,on, the 20th. of December.  con- 
tained then but few prisoners, the sessions having Jately terminated. 
There were only thirty-nine tihes" or persons of all ages and cha- 
racters, under sentence of imprisonment for a limited period. 
Among them were Brock, Pelham, apd Power; a lad sentenced to 
a few months’ imprisoqment for a fraud; and a map imprisoned, for 
five years for au attempt to commit an ahomnd BIS CrHDS : four. of 
the fines were. under twenty years of age. No doubt the morals of 
these young persons must be much, benefited bys the company in 
iF they were placed, 1 a 
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age, and many of them of the early ages of fifteen and sixteen. 
Among the untried for felonies, fourteen out of fifty-seven were 
under twenty years of age. Many of these wretched beings were 
there for their first offences; and the Saturday preceding my visit, 
an account being taken of the whole number then under confine- 
ment, out of two hundred and three, tried and untried, forty-seven 
had been in Newgate before. 

Of the young convicts, by far the greater part will be sent to the 
Hulks to join company with the poor boy who was hurried there 
last November; and from the manner in which they have been 
classed, the associates they have met, the lessons of the academy in 
which they have studied, and the arts therein taught, when their 
time of punishment is expired, they will, I make no doubt, be 
found again in Newgate, to teach other youths the lessons in which 
they have been themselves instructed, and to keep unbroken a single 
link in that chain of offences, which, beginning by a simple fraud, 
ripens into robbery and murder. For my own part, with all the 
horror that I feel at the system of capital punishments, which pre- 
vails in this country, and though the very contemplation of the 
possibility of the act makes me shudder, yet, when | think of the 
wretched forlorn state of these miserable beings, many without a 
friend or home, but their gaoler and their prison, the pains that are 
taken to vitiate and the indifference to reform, I am at times in- 
clined to think the mercy of the Crown, that saves their lives, to 
be the greatest cruelty. [ am sure, to the victims themselves, 
death is better than the life to which they are reserved. This, 
however, is most true, that to those who think that, when the 
offenders are lodged in prison, when the forms of the law are spent, 
all care of them should cease, and who practically consider all re. 
formation hopeless, there is but one more step to take ; and that 
is, to recur again to the ancient practice, to exhibit again rows of 
thirty and forty offenders on the scaffold, to place in a line ten or 
twenty children to be executed in the face of day, in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian ra: the spectacle to be performed in the 
capital of the freest country in Europe, amid a people whose vain 
boast it is, that they are more humane, more tender-hearted, more 
sparing of human life than their ueighbours. Horrible as this ex- 
hibition would be, disgraceful to us as Christians ,and civilized 
beings, if the interest of the wretches, whom we save to plunge 
them deeper in perdition, were consulted, it would be the most 
merciful plan. Nine-tenths of these commit offences from misery, 
from the seduction of others, from the neglect or want of parents. 
If, then, reformation of these miserable beings is not to be looked 
to, but their punishment alone is to be considered, experience has 
shown, that be milder punishment does not deter. ‘The choice is 
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then narrowed, and we must recur again to the disgraceful severities 
of our ancestors. 

But I contend, that the reformatory system is alone that which 
otight to be pursued; and the first step to be taken in it is, in the 
earliest stage of guilt, so to separate and to class as to make the 
objects of legal detention, or criminal punishment, better for the 
moral discipline to which they have been subjected. It is for 
these reasons that [ call upon you to admit of no delay, to hear of 
no excuse ; but to insist upon your magistrates and representatives 
adopting some efficient plan to give to their prisons that reforma- 
tory character, which the well-being of society demands from 
their hands. 

In respect to the women prisoners, a great and important change 
for the better in the mode of confining them has taken place. ‘They 
are not now, the tried and untried, mixed together; those under 
‘sentence of death are placed by themselves: but even here the con- 
victs and fines are not separated. Girls of the tenderest years are 
associated with the most profligate characters. On the 20th of 
December last, there were ninety-seven female prisoners in New- 
gate, seventeen only of whom were for trial. The greatest pro- 
portion of the tried were convicts; one of whom was only eleven 
years of age; and of the whole number eighteen were under 
twenty-one. The humane and excellent management of Mrs. Fry 
and the Society of Friends has placed this part of the prison in a 
state of comparative excellence. The disgusting scenes that 
formerly occurred there have ceased. But the system, even as it 
is, cannot be persevered in, and the benefits of this meagre and 
limited classification preserved, if more room be not given; for 
the numbers now are nearly equal to filling the space allotted to 
them, and one hundred and seventy women have been confined 
there at the same time. No praise of mine can add weight to,the 
tribute of general applause which Mrs. Fry and her Committee of 
Friends have received from all who have witnessed their efforts. 

Those who visit Newgate must be satisfied, that much good has 
been done ; not, indeed, by rules and regulations emanating from 
the Prison Committee of Aldermen, but, by the exertions of indi- 
viduals, who have devoted their time to the reformation of the 
vicious and the relief of the distressed, The necessity for their 
labor, and the praise bestowed on their-benevolence, is not flatter- 
ing to the regular legitrmate managers of this prison. If the 
regulations were as they ouglit to be, and places of separate 
confinement provided: for the different classes of offenders, ac- 
cording to the plans now universally approved of, Mrs. Fr, 
would have found half her task performed. She might have sti- 
mulated the idle to industry, instructed the ignorant, reformed, the 
profligate by precept aud example, and consoled the uafyrtunate,; 
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and she and her friends would nothave to lament that their labors 
are rendered comparatively of little use from the absence of those 
means of classification, which are essential to the success of any 
plan of rational reform. The want of these means was.strikingly 
illustrated, during my visit to Newgate on the 20th of December. 
I found two convicts among the untried female prisoners; and, 
upon inquiry why they were placed there, was told they were. teo 
bad and abandoned to be kept with their companions: so that the 
punishment inflicted upon these profligate and convicted felons was 
to place them, not by themselves, but with those whom the law 
considers as innocent. Thus those who were untried, were 
punished by beimg compelled to have, as associates, women, who 
were even outcasts from the society of convicted felons. 

Perhaps, among these seventeen untried persons, who were 
forced to keep company with these two women, there might have 
been a girl circumstauced as one was in this part of the prison last 
year, She was crowded into a room with an assemblage of idle, 
drunken prostitutes and thieves ; with’ a woman committed for, 
and I believe afterwards convicted of child murder. This poor 
girl was an unwilling instrument of a man, who seduced her into 
an attempt to utter a forged note. She pleaded guilty, and her life 
was saved ; but she was sentenced to be transported. From the 
kindness of Mr. Capper, who is ever reacly to relieve real distress, 
and to lessen the severities of our penal laws, operating on indivi- 
dual cases, she wasplaced im the Posiitieaiary at Milbank, where 
she has so conducted herself as to merit the praise of the managers 
of that excellent institution. While this young person was in 
Newgate (and she was but eighteen), her modest appearance and 
manner attracted the notice of all who visited the prison. Amo 
others, an American gentleman, who was told there, that I had in- 
terested myself to preserve her from the ruin with which she was 
menaced, wrote to me to intreat that I would not relax my endea+ 
vours to save her from the [Tell upon Earth, as he called this pri- 
son. 

Think, then, T intreat you, what must have been the feelings of 
a2 Modest girl, in such a situation ; aud then remember, that, while 
I write this, many may be in a similar condition. A simgle breach 
of the law, however trifling, may lead to detention in prison; 
though the person so confined may have, with this exception, every 
moral feeling, as pure as those of the best of us. And these mi- 
serable beings (miserable because they are prisoners, but more to 
bé pitied because they are confined with all that is bad, profligate, 
and base) must be corrupted, almost past all redemption, by the 
want of that proper classification which I am contending for. 
What then is wanted here, is room for their separation; and till 
that is obtained, Mrs. Fry may do much to relieve present misery: 
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her charity may be like the benevolence of her heart, boundless : 
she may remedy magisterial oe: she may relieve imdividual 
wretchedness : she may lessen all the evils attendant on this mode 
of confinement :—but the disease is past her cure. It is, however, 
im your hands: you can furnish a remedy; and that can alone be 
found in the construction of a prison, upon a plan embracing all 
those reformatory advantages, the usefulness of which is now no 
longer matter of dispute. 


The Condemned Cells. 


There are fifteen condemned cells in Newgate, each nine feet 
long by seven wide, furnished with one barrack bedstead; and 
in which, according to Mr. Newman, two persons may lie. ‘These 
cells were originally constructed for the solitary confinement of 
those who were condemned to death, in the period between their 
sentence and its execution. From their size, it is evident that they 
were not designed to hold more than one person; and yet two are 
almost constantly confined there, and very often three. In the last 
session, before the Report was made, forty-three persons were shut 
up in these cells. On the 20th December last there were twenty- 
seven capital convicts im them, the product of the session which 
was just terminated ; and in all probability an equal if not a greater 
number will be convicted in the present January. ‘Thus, then, 
these cells will be filled with their ordinary complement of three 
persons ineach. Of the twenty-seven convicts, fifteen were under 
twenty years of age ; and two of them infants of the tender years 
of thirteen and nine, who were both capitally convicted of highway 
robbery on the person, and by the evidence of a child of. six years 
of age. 

It must be remarked here, first, that about one in ten or twelve 
of the persons capitally convicted is executed: and, secondly, 
that sometimes three, four, and even six months elapse before their 
fate is determined." 

fshall say nothing of the nature of the laws that inflict the pe- 
nalty’ of death on such a variety of offences, nor of the method 
adopted to get rid ‘of their severity, whichis the real cause of the 
delay between the sentence and its execution—the Recorder bemg 
employed in trymg over again all the cases ‘that have been deter- 


* On the’ $ist March, 1814, Mr. Newman stated to a Committee of the 
House of Commons, that before the last Report one person bad been in the 
cells since 1812. In February last there were above one hundred 
under sentence in Newgate, five of whom had received sentence in July, four 
in September, twenty-nine in October, twenty-nine in December, twenty- 
— January, and twelve in’ the February sessions, which were not then 
closed. : 
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mined by the Judges and Juries, secking out reasons in good cha- 
racter, and in the complexion of the crime, in order, to be enabled 
to recommend the remission of the punishment to the Prince Re- 
gent. This curious anomaly in the execution of our statutes, 
and this triumph of humane manners over ferocious laws, I shall 
abstain from commenting on; but | intreat you to pay attention to 
what passes in these cells in that interval between the sentence, apd 
its remission, or its execution. -. 

I conclude we are agreed upon the utility of solitary confinenient 
as a moral regimen, thereby leading the sinner to repentance, and 
preparing him to meet, with religious hope, the death to which he 
is condemned ; or, if the sentence of the law be not carried into 
effect, by leading to such communion with himself as shall fix. in 
even a wavering mind, resolutions of future amendment. I con- 
clude we agree in ‘this view of the subject; for, if we do mot; 1 
cannot hope to carry you with me to the conclusion I seek to draw; 
and the observations | am about to make, will appear strange and 
fanatical to those who view, either with approbation or indiffer- 
ence, those unseemly exhibitions which daily occur in this part of 
the prison of Newgate. 

As long as these cells were considered as instruments of moral 
discipline, that arrangement was wise, which closed their doors on 
the solitary prisoner from two in the afternoon to nine in the 
morning, leaving him only five hours for the enjoyment of air, ex- 
ercise, and the society of his friends and companions ; but where 
there is no solitary confinement, and no moral discipline, this mode 
of imprisonment is only so much bodily torture. 

It is well observed by one of our greatest writers on these sub- 
jects, “ that a man in solitary confinement feels {%t those emotions 
of friendship and enmity which society has created. He has no 
longer that variety of thoughts, which results from the conversation 
of his companions, and the view of external objects, or.the pur- 
suits of business-or pleasure. By the deprivation of light, the 
number of impressions is considerably diminished; the mind of the 
prisoner is reduced to a state of vacuity, to am internal darkness ; 
and, deprived of the support which his passions might afford, 
renders him sensible of his own weakness. In fact, this pain is 
hot sufficiently acute to occupy the mind entirely, and to take from 
it the power of reflection: on the contrary, he feels more than ever 
the necessity of calling to his aid all the train of ideas which his 
situation presents to him; andthe most natural 3s, that train of 
events by which, step by step, he has been led to the commission 
of the crime, for which he now undérgoes the punishment—the 
crime, of which all the pleasures are past, and nothing left behind 
but its fatal effects. He recals to himself now his days of early 
innoceyce and happiness, which assume a new interest when cou- 
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trasted with his present misery : he repents of his misconduct ; aud, 
if he have a wife, or children, or parents, his affection for them is 
rekindled in his heart, with regrets for the sorrow he has brought on 
them. Another advantage of this situation is, that it is singularly 
tuvorable for the inflaence of religious appeals, m the entire ab- 
sence of all pleasures, either external or intemal. Religious 
thoughts assume a new authority... Struck with his misfortunes, 
and the events which led to the discovery of his crime, he feels that 
it is a Divine Providence that has led bim by secret ways, and de- 
feated all his precautions to save himself against detecuon. If it 
be God that punishes, God’ only can save. A man must be cast 
im another mould than the rest of his. fellow-creatures to refuse, in 
such a moment as this, the aids and consolations of religion.” * 

These trains of thought and action are the most important of 
the benefits to be obtaimed by the system of solitary confinement; 
and I do not believe, that, among the male prisoners at least, many 
examples can be brought, where, under that discipline, the stoutest 
heart has not been humbled, and the most ferocious spirit subdued, 
This, then, is the theory of some of the wisest men who have 
adorned the age and country in which they lived; and the names, 
if not the works of Montesquieu, Beccaria, and Bentham, must be 
familiar to every person of good education, ‘The practice, too, 
wherever adopted, whether in England or elsewhere, im Flanders, or 
in America, has always been attended. with the best results, 

What, then, is the practice in Newgate? ‘There is the inflic- 
tion of much bodily torture, in crowding. two and three wretches, 
loaded with heavy irons, into the small space of nine feet by seven, 
from five im the afternoon to nine im the morning, and keeping them 
thas confined fo,. months; but there is no mental punishment, 
there is no moral reform. In these dreary hours (and | speak from 
undoubted information) nine-tenths of the prisoners pass their ime 
in diseussing thei chances of pardon, in projects for the future ; 
not plaris of , amendment, but schemes for frgsh depredation. 
There is no time for reflection: there is little sorrow, no repent- 
ance: the hardened encourage the timid, and all are deprived of 
that secret communion with their own hearts, which can exist only 
in a state of solitude. When indeed the fatal warrant comes down, 
in proportion to former confidence is present despair, ‘The few 
feverish days and nights soon fleet away; and the poor wretch, 
bewildered more than penitent, isled to the scaftuld, and is executed 
in the sight of thousands—pitied by all, an example to none, 

But even when the day s fixed tor this execution, there is no se- 
paration of those who are to suffer death from those whose fate 1s 


' Théorie des Peines et des Réecompenses par Jeremie Bentham, p. 124, 
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undetermined, 'Vhe unhappy lad Vartie, who was lately executed, 
complained heavily of the company in which he was associated ; 
and justly considered the enormity of this treatment, as one of the 
greatest of his afflictions, and as an aggravation of his cruel fate. 
‘There are at present fifteen boys in the condemned cells under 
twenty years of age; two of them infants of thirteen and nine years 
old. The late keeper of Newgate (Mr. Newman), after the esta- 
blishment of the school, was accustomed to place in it children, or 
young persons of a better description than ordinary felons, who 
were sentenced to death. As these persons were never executed, 
the separation of them from their companions was a wise and ra- 
tional measure ; and [ can speak from my own knowledge of the 
fact, that several of these wretched beings have, by these means, 
under Providence, been saved from tival ruin. ‘That arrangement 
is however at an end; for your Prison Committee of Magistrates 
lately thought fit to summon before them the Ordinary, Mr. Cotton ; 
and, after censuring him for having presumed to imterfere in any 
part of the prison management, came to a resolution to place all 
the boys (infants as well as children), who were couvicted, iroued, 
in the cells with the most hardened and guilty malefactors, there 
to remain, unless removed by the special order of the Prison Com- 
mittee. Thus neither the Sheriffs, nor the Ordinary, nor the Keep- 
er, have in this respect any authority in the prison. As might have 
been supposed, the object of this resolution was less to re-assume 
an authority which others had usurped, and to do the same thing, 
though by a different machinery, than to prevent the thing bemg 
done at all, Accordingl¥, the first result of this nhuman and irra- 
tional order has. been the placing of two children, infants in mind 
as well as body, ironed, in the same cell with another man. The 
good sense and humanity of Mr. Brown, the keeper, have in- 
structed him: to place them with a well-conducted and- orderly 
convict; but they are still exposed to the conversation of all 
around them during the day; and if the cells, as is often the case, 
had been filled with persons of the most depraved habuts and cha- 
racter, with these the children must have passed sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four. . ' 

I abstain from all comment on this transaction; but I intreat 
some of you to visit Newgate: see with your own eyes these mise- 
ries, and then rest, if you can, one hour without endeavouring to 
force the recal of this mischievous mandate. 

Of all the persons who are now in the cells, few, if any, will be 
executed ; but, by the mode m which they are confined, not one 
of the good effects which their melancholy situation might have led 
to will be obtained. The hardened criminal will confirm in his 
impenitence those who, under a better regimen, might have been 
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reclaimed ; and by far the greater part of these men, boys, and chil- 
dren, will quit the society in whichyour magistrates have compelled 
them to associate, with the loss of all that was good (be it little or 
much) which belonged to their character when they entered the 
fatal walls of this prison ; with all sense of shame obliterated ; and 
instructed alone in the various means by which their companions 
have forfeited their lives to the laws of their country. Remember, 
I pray you, tbat “ though in the world there is a mixture of good 
and bad, in a prison the society is composed of individuals more or 
less corrupted: it is even to the most corrupted a place of the 
greatest danger.—What must it be, then, for that class of prison- 
ers who are there for their first offence? ‘They have yielded to the 
temptations, of indigence; they have been drawn in by bad exam- 
ple: they are of that age when the heart is flexible, and not yet 
hardened to crime: a punishment well administered will be salu- 
tary. If instead of being reformed they become more vicious, if 
from small frauds they go on to robbery and murder, it is the edu- 
cation of the prison that you must blame.” ' 


The School. 


On the appointment of Mr. Cotton as Ordinary of Newgate, one 
of his first acts was the establishment of this School. l, how- 
ever, was not even here done, which was requisite, to separate the 
young from the old offender. The boys were taken from the 
society Of the men, and at least some hours in the day were occupied 
in reading and writing, and im receiving moral and religious instruc- 
tion ; it is evident, therefore, though they might not become much 
better, that the confinement in prison did not make them worse. 
At first they were placed in a very confined room, from whence 
they were removed into larger apartments, having the use of a yard 
to play about im, and enjoy the air. At present this is taken from 
them : they are again shut up in close rooms, being prnnsted only 
the use of a yard for a short time in the day. When I visited them, 
on the 20th of December, they had all the appearance of bad 
health. The whole arrangement was manifestly deteriorated ; and 
it is evident to all, who take an interest in the institution, that it is 
no favorite, and is gradually dying away ; soon, | make no doubt, 
to cease altogether. The boys were dirty, ragged, and wretched, 
and the rooms close and offensive. A small increase of numbers, 


in their present situation would probably produce among them a 
fever. 


* Théorie des Peines et des Récompenses, p. 137. 
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Food. 


’ ‘When the Committee of the House of Commons examined the 
condition of Newgate in 1814, they reported, that the food was 
insufficient. Accordingly the Aldermen of the City felt themselves 
obliged to augment the allowance, and the following arrangement 
took ‘place : fourteen ounces of bread to be dalivered’ daily to each 
prisoner, and two pounds of meat, without bone, weekly. 

The Committee appointed to visit ‘the different Prisons in the 
kingdom proposed, that one pound and 4a half of bread be given 
daily, one pint of good gruel every morning for breakfast, and the 
meat withheld, except half a pound to be delivered every Sunday 
to those who conduct themselves Well: but as yet this recommen- 
dation has not been adopted. In this recommendation I most cor- 
dially concut, with the exception of withholding the meat. At pre- 
sent the allowance of food is not sufficient ; and no one can visit 
Newgate, and see the appearance of a prisoner, when first brought 
in there, if in good health, and contrast it with his looksafter a few 
months’ confinement, and not be convinced, that want of sufficient 
food is the cause of that change. When the prisoners possess money 
to purchase, or friends to supply them with additional food, they still 
continue to preserve a healthy appearance : it is only the poor and 
the friendless who suffer from the scantiness of the allowance. 

Mr. Howard remarks, that prisoners require a greater degree of 
food to preserve health than persons at large. ‘Their minds being 
depressed so, they need more nourishment than those who are at 
liberty. 1 have no doubt of the correctness of this opinion; amd any 
one, who takes the trouble of making the inquiry, will learn, that 
the artisan, the manufacturer, and the husbandman, are so reduced 
by scanty food, as well as by the loss of the habit oflabor, as not 
to be able to do half the work, when discharged from prison, which 
they were able to perform when first committed to it. Besides, 
this deficiency of proper nutriment leads to diseases, such as 
declines, &c. &c. 1am no friend to luxury in a prison; but the 
torture of famine and disease is not in the sentence of the law, 
which inflicts imprisonment : least of all is it warrantable previous to 
conviction, when safe detention is all that is contemplated. One 
pound and a half of the best wheaten bread daily, together with the 
two pounds of meat weekly, is the least that a prisoner requires, of 
the ages of fifteen to thirty ; and I have no doubt, that the allow- 
ance of food in Newgate is not equal to the sustentation of the 
human frame. 


Bedding and Clothing. 


The visiting Committee of the City of London recommend, in 
their report, that iron bedsteads should be provided, and bedding 
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farnished ; and that, for the future, all traffic in the hiring of beds 
should be abolished. This recommendation has not been followed : 
nothing has been done ; and the practice objected to remains as 
before: nor is there any appearance of there bemg any plan in 
agitation to carry into effect this wholesome advice. 

The male prisoners in Newgate, who cannot afford to pay for 
the hire ‘of a bed, sleep on the bare boards, in the same room in 
which they have passed the day, the City furnishing only two rugs 
for each person. On the 20th of November, I found thirty con- 
viets in one room in the middle yard, eleven of them being under 
twenty years of age, and one only sixteen. The room is calculated 
to hold twenty-five ; though, when the prison is full, fifty have 
been stowed init. ‘There were then two wards entirely unoccupied ; 
and | can imagine no other reason for thus crowding thirty persons 
in one room, than that of economy. But shall the saving of a sack 
of coals beset against the convenience, not to say the health, of the 
prisoners ? 

One might have thought, that the experience of the year, when 
above three hundred persons have been attacked by fever im the 
prison, Owing to its crowded state, would have secured the wretched 
eo from being penned in a room, like sheep in Smithfield ; 

ut the visiting managers of your Prison think otherwise; and thus 
these convicts will remain, till they are removed either to the Hos- 
pital or to the Hulks. They complamed heavily of what they 
suffered in the night from heat, closeness, and offensive smells. 
Besides, as the prisoners, in this mode of confining them at night, 
are for the greater part unable to take off their clothes, and are thus 
compelled to wear them unchanged, perhaps for months, the want 
of personal cleanliness, the necessary result of such neglect, must 
be very injurious to health. Those who can afford to pay for their 
beds, which consist of a mattrass spread on the floor, are in constant 
céntact with those who, from poverty, are compelled to sleep as 
above described. 

Mr. Howard, and all who have written on the economy of Pri- 
sons, insist on the necessity, for the due preservation of health, of 
the prisoners undressing themselves at mght. In all of the well- 
managed county prisons, a bed and bedstead, blankets, and in some 
places sheets, are furnished. Is it, I ask then, creditable to the City 
of London, that the same system should not be adopted in Newgate? 
I abstain from all remarks on the moral and physical evils engendered 
by this mode of imprisonment: I leave them to your imagination. 
‘They are too revolting to be even stated. But if they cannot be 
thought on without disgust and pain, what must they suffer who 
endure them? 

‘The poorer prisoners in Newgate are often in a most wretched 
condition ; they are sometimes ragged, without shirts, or shoes, or 
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stockings. 1 have never been there without sceing many, in this 
respect, in the most forlorn condition, and without hearing com- 
plaints, from all quarters, upon this subject... There is a. fund, 
called the Sheriffs’ Fund, appropriated partly for the purpose. of 
clothing the naked prisoners. ‘This fund is made up by the sub- 
scription of private individuals, who, in this instance, as in many 
others, step forward to remedy the neglect of the regular managers 
of this prison, It originated during the shrievalty of, Sir Richard 
Phillips, and has continued ever since, When i visited Newgate 
on the 20th of this month, the poverty, dirt, makedness, and misery 
of many of the prisoners were most striking. There was 
not a ward, of the tried, or untried, im which petitions were not 
presented to me for a supply of clothes. One lad, who had hardly 
any thimg to cover him, and who was without a shirt, stated to me, 
that he had,been for months in that condition, his only shirt haying 
been worn out sif@ice his commitment,; he was besides without shoes 
or stockings. Avother young man complained, that he was af- 
flicted with.a bad rupture; and that the surgeon would not supply 
him with a truss without a special order from the Sheriffs, which 
had been repeatedly applied for without effect. The boys in the 
school were ragged, dirty, and many without shoes and stockings. 
The City Committee recommend the washing and cleaning of 
the prisoners, and the providing of a prison clothmg for those 
whose dress is in a foul and dirty condition. ‘This advice is good ; 
and again it is a matter of regret, that it bas been quite thrown 
away. ‘The truth is, the whole question of clothing the prisoners 
is one that requires everywhere to be reconsidered. A practice 
prevails in some counties, of clothing all persons, who are com- 
mitted to gaol, in a prison dress; but this is, to my mind, most 
objectionable. It is, in fact, a species of punishment, and ought 
to be inflicted only on the guilty and convicted, and not on the 
accused: and I can hardly conceive any thing more wounding to 
the best feelings of the human heart, than to have superadded to 
the calamity of accusation and imprisonment, that of being com- 
pelled to put on the garb of a convict, and to be branded like a 
felon. Some few years back, a clergyman was accused of setting 
his house on fire, and on his commitment to gaol (1 think it was at 
Horsham) it was proposed to clothe him with the prisou dress.. He 
resisted, and actually kept his bed for several days, ull he obtained 
the sanction of the magistrates to wear his own clothes.’ [ cannot 


’ To this case may be added another: it is that of a man of good connec- 
tions and considerable property, whu became bankrupt, misconducted himself 
before the Commissioners, and was by them committed to gaol; where, on 
being received, his head wus shaved, and a proun dress put upon dim. At the 
next meeting of the Commissioners he was discharged. Of course common 
misdemeanours should not be compelled to wear a prison dress. Persons 
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help thinking, that all accused persois should be permitted to wear 
their own clothes, unless they are so fou! and dirty as to make the 
wearer of them a nuisance to his companions. In case of poverty, 
they should be supplied. The convicted should wear a prison 
dress, varying according to their guilt; and there should be one for 
these condemned to death, another for convicts, and a third for se- 
rious misdemeanours. ‘The dress for the convicts ought to be fur- 
nished by the government; and a little regulation would render 
the arrangement easy. They are clothed when sent to the Hulks« 
what would be the objection to give them the same dress on their 
conviction, and before their removal ? 

The nakedness and dirt of many of the prisoners in Newgate is 
discreditable to the managers of the prison; and the miseries of 
confinement, to a man used to better society and clearer habits, 
must be dreadfully aggravated by bemg kept in perpetual contact 
with the filth and squalid poverty of his more Reccitute compa- 
nions. 

I do not know how the Sheriffs’ Fund is admmistered, nor have 
I any acquaintance with the present Sheriffs. The last Sheriffs, 
icin Kihy and Brydges, Poften found in Newgate, relieving 
the distressed, and remedying, as far as they had the power, the 
bad system of the prison. I beg also to be understood as im- 
puting no blame to the new keeper, Mr. Brown, for all the bad 
that is visible in this place of sorrow and misery, but not of repent- 
ance; neither he nor the Sheriffs are masters of the prison. Mr. 
Brown is active and intelligent, and has done more to remedy the 
evils than has been performed since the period of Mr. Howard’s 
visitation in 1787. What remains is to be performed by others. 
There is, however, as the preceding pages have shown, much to 
do; but the radical evil is the deficiency of room, a want of a proper 
locality, in which prisoners can be confined; and till that is ‘ob- 
tained, the City magistrates may make Jong speeches and write 
large books; they may censure the Ordinary, or cripple the power 
of the Sheriffs; they may either form or not form rules and regu- 
lations : they may attend every day, or not go round the prison for 
a month; they may keep their eyes open or shut: Newgate will 
remain just what it is, an academy for the instruction of crime, a 
disgrace to the police of the metropolis and the nation. 


Trons. 


All the prisoners committed for felony, the tried and untried, 
are ironed. I have no doubt, that thus confining a prisoner before 


convicted of political libel ought to be exempt. The treatment these of- 
fenders, as they are called, have met with, is highly discreditable to our 
magistracy. Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, Mr. Winterbotham, and many others, 
suffered the greatest indignities, 
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trial is contrary to law, and can only be justified for the purposes 
of safe custody; and when a prisoner can be detained in security 
without irons, the imposition of them is not only illegal, but a wan- 
ton cruelty. Formerly, when there was an imdiscriminate admis- 
sion of strangers, and when during the day there were often nearly 
as many visitors as prisoners within the walls, the chances of eseape 
were great. The wearing of irons was then a mark of distinction, 
and thus rendered their chances less favorable. 1 never thought 
the argument a good one; but it was admitted, and the use of 
irons was general. However, at present the keeper has: most 
wisely restricted this admission of visitors; and the City Com- 
mittee even go so far as to object to the imposition of irons on per- 
sons committed for the smaller offences—why then continue them 
at all on the accused ? 

If they are necessary, it must be, surely, because Newgate is an 
unfit place to confine prisoners, because it is secure in no way. 
There is no inspection either by day or night, because the prison- 
ers are kept together in large masses, and there are no means of 
preventing the hardy and desperate from attempting their escape. 
Thus, then, the abolition of the torture of irons can alone be 
gained by changing the form and structure of the prison." 

In France, where personal liberty is not much respected by the 
government, no one is ironed until he is convicted. Why should a 
contrary practice prevail in England? 

There are many other heads of inquiries, as connected with this 
prison, upon which [ have some remarks to make. They are of 
minor detail. 

The employment of prisoners in any way is strongly objected to 
by the City Committee; and yet they are so employed ; they fill 
the places of wardsmen, and in some instances of gatesmen, &c. 
This system has been much abused, and requires to be nearly 
watched. 1! am unwilling to state all | know upon this subject, 
but shall content myself with requesting you to bear in mind a pri 
ciple of prison government, perhaps one of the most essential ; it 
is, that the less the prisoners are employed in the management of 
the affairs, or in controlling the actions of each other, the better 
will that prison be regulated: a contrary practice produces many 
evils; and the more you inquire into that of Newgate in this par- 
ticular, the more you will be satisfied with the truth of the propo- 
sition. 


* In several of the best County Prisons, such as Bury, Cambridge, and 
Lancaster, irons are not used, either upon the accused or convicted.— 
of the Committee of the Court of Aldermen. The keeper of Bury St. Edmund’s 
told me, he hud the power to use fetters, but he never found them necessary. 
In proportion as prisons are well constructed and managed, the use of 
fetters is dispensed with. 
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The City Committee also advised, that the shutters for the win- 
dows should be so constructed as to admit air and light, and at the 
satfie time prevent the prisoners from looking into any other yard 
of the prison. Att present, no change has taken place; and while 
ET was there last week, with the Ordinary, [ was in the fine-yard, 
hearing the petition of some of the persons who were confined 
there. ‘The windows of one, the convict apartment, that overlooked 
it, were crowded; and a conversation of mockery, oaths, and inde- 
cency erisued, that strongly illustrated the value of the Committee’s 
recommendation. Out of these windows the felon convicts can 
converse at pleasure with those confined for misdemeanours. 

‘The employment of prisoners in labor is of great importance. 
} learn that a mill, somewhat sithilar to that in Bedford gaol, is 
about to be constructed. Whatever provides occupation, if it be 
but for one hour in the day, is good. A confirmed thief dreads 
labor more than he does the gallows. But until the prison is en- 

» and arranged after another plan, it is not possible to pro- 
vide work for the male prisoners in Newgate. 
Before I conclude this letter, which the importance of the sub- 


— has drawn out to a greater length than originally was intended, 
cannot refrain from expressing my astonishment at a oh 


which the Grand Jury of Middlesex, who, in the discharge of t 


eir 
duty, inspected Newgate last session, have thought fit to make of 
the state of that prison. It is not for me to doubt, whether the 
Grand Jury inspected the prison at all; but the result of their 
visit satisfies me, that their praise must have been comparative 
only; as they surely did not mean to set forth to their fellow-citi- 
zens, that their high admiration of the excellent arrangements 
which exist in Newgate had reference to any thing but the deplor- 
able and disgraceful condition in which it was only a few months 
ago. They could not have noticed the want of proper classifica- 
tion, nor the state of the condemned cells, nor the manner in which 
the prisoners sleep, nor the promiscuous assemblage of all kinds of 
misdemeanours in the fine-yards, nor the bad success of most of the 
recommendations of the City Committee, nor the want of separa- 
tion of old and young offenders im all parts of the prison; for if 
they had noticed these deficiencies, [ am sure twenty-four English- 
mew could not have passed a vote of high admiration. ‘The slight 
want of matting and covering is, in fact, a want of proper rugs and 
bedding ; and the nudity, or the deficiency of shirts, shoes, and 
stockings, cannot but be taken as trifling exceptions to those ex- 
cellent arrangements, which are the theme of this extraordinary 
panegyric. 

The Report has surprised every one: and how twenty-four per- 
sons, who were not led about blindfolded, or who had ever seen 
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any other prison but their own Newgate, or who had one moment 
thought on the subject, or who had even read the quarto volume 
which the City Committee published, could have screwed up. their 
consciences to such a pitch, is to me inconceivable. They, re 
will forgive me, when | put in carelessness and iguorance.as, pleas 
in their favor ; and having some experience of what visiting magis- 
trates have permitted in the county of Middlesex and elsewhere, 1 
can make allowances for the errors of a London Grand Jury, 

I have, however, no doubt, that each individual. of the Grand 
Jury, if taken round the prison of Newgate and shown what is 
daily and hourly exhibited there, would concur in all the remarks 
made in the preceding pages, and would regret that he had been 
induced to give even a momentary support to a system, which the 
commonest understanding must allow to be censurable. [ solicit, 
then, from them, and from you, Gentlemen, a personal investiga- 
tion of the abuses of the prison system of Newgate. I call upon 
you to'see with your own eyes, and hear with your own ears. Com- 
pare my statement with the report of the Grand Jury. Whether 
you concur with me or not in the reasoning which I have adopted 
i$ a matter of slight importance, when compared with what | feel 
will be the result of a minute examination of the points at issue 
between us. Of this I am assured, that “if only half the misery 
which is felt by some shall be seen by others, it will fill them with 
horror ;” and it rests with you, Gentlemen, to correct the evil, and 
to terminate the horrors. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 
H. GREY BENNET. 
ager Grosvenor Street, 
ecember 31, 1817. 


*.* Since this pamphlet went to the press, a London Grand 
Jury have, in their observations on the state of Newgate, adopted 
not only the words, but recommended the measures proposed by 
the author: one part of his purpose is then obtained. He however 
has learnt, that at a late meeting of the Common Council, Mr. 
Alderman Wood and others ventured to accuse him of incorrect- 
ness and contradictions; he wishes they would point them out, and 
he will shortly give them an opportunity : he pleads however guilty 
to part of these charges ; he has not stated halt the evils produced by 
the intolerable negligence of the City Magistrates, nor has he 
given the whole amount of the daily tortures endured in these prisons. 

It is also true that he imserted the name of Mr. Thorpe instead 
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of that of Mr. Bryfges, lib Wad one of the Sheriffs of last year: 
he apologizes for this mistake ; but he can say of both the excellent 
Sheriffs, that he found them often doing their duty and endeavour- 
ing to lessen the miseries and relieve the distresses of the wretched 
prisoners they had in charge. 

One capital error the author also must acknowledge : it is to be 
found in page 311, where he says, that the recommendatiun “ of 
the Visiting Committee of the City of London, that iron bedsteads | 
be provided, in the hiring of 

spon ae Yllabeds Motes led into Wis 
mis-statement because he did not believe it possible that a part of 
this recommendation should have been adopted and not the whole, 
or that precisely that part of it should be chosen which aggravated 
the miseries of the prisom. gle mieanane, have now no bede at all, 
unless they yee them of their own; for the City magistrates 
have furmts ither bedsteads nor bedding, and they have pror 
hibited the letting out bedding altogether, 


Feb. 5, 1818. 
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MY DEAR SIR, 


Tue intimate knowledge I possess of your sincere regard for the 
moral and political welfare of your country, and the sound and 
manly judgment you are capable of exercising upon the practical 
association of morals and politics in affairs of legislation, induce 
me to address to you the following letter. 

It treats upon a subject.to which, however important in itself, 
the habits of your life have never perhaps excited much attention 
in your mind; but I presume to think that you can scarcely fail 
to be interested by the extensive mischiefs which it involves ;— 
mischiefs indeed of a magnitude little suspected by many of those 
who may be said to promote them. 

I must nevertheless admit that, notwithstanding my conviction 
of the extent of your philanthropy, L.certainly owe you some 
apology for wishing to make you a party in a discussion, from 
which it is no common ground of congratulation to have been 
hitherto entirely free ;—for there are few subjects on which a 
contrariety of opinion is maintained with greater violence than on 
the Game Laws. Both parties argue with the feelings of injured 
individuals ; and, as is usual in such cases, both have some ground 
of complaint. But public morals, and the peace and good order 
of the country, present still more serious grounds of objection to 
those laws, as they now stand on the statute book, than private 
interests, or the actual condition of society. In such a‘ state of 
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things it is difficult to take an impartial view of the subject, and 
still more difficult to impress it upon the minds of others. The 
feelings, first, of those who suffer from the plunder of what may 
fairly be considered as their property ;—next, of those who are 
indignant at being precluded from amusements and enjoyments to 
which they think that their station in life entitles them ;—and, 
lastly, of such as look with horror at the long train of vice and 
immorality which can clearly be traced to its origin in the prohi- 
bitions of the Game Laws ;—all these feelings, and their combina- 
tions, introduce a degree of blind zeal and ill-humour into any 
discussion of the subject, which is singularly inimical to a beneficial 
practical résult. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, recent circumstances induce 
me to make the attempt, in the humble hope of lending some 
assistance to the cause of good order and morality. 

A distressing event, which has lately taken place in my own 
neighbourhood,’ has revived in my mind reflections which have 
frequently passed through it, on the tendencies of the Game Laws; 
and I am more than ever convinced that an impartial review of 
their principle, objects, and effects, should scarcely fail to gain the 
assent of all parties to considerable alterations. More especially 
may this result be expected, if, as I think, it can be shown that the 
alterations proposed would tend to conciliate and to promote the 
interests of all parties coficerned :—that they would, at one and 
the same time, increase the quantity of game for the sportsman ; 
extend the enjoyments connected with the possession of game to 
those whom the progress of society has raised into a station to be 
entitled to them; and also immediately check, and ultimately 
annihilate, the moral and political evils resulting from the present 


prohibitions. I do not, however, wish to disguise my opinion, 
that it is the extent of these last which imperatively calls for the 
interference of the legislature, and of all persons who have the 
least regard for the welfare of their country. The extent and 
progress of the evil cannot be conceived by those who are not 
conversant with the lower ranks in the country villages. From 
extensive observation and inquiry, I believe in my conscience, that 


* L allude to the recent homicide of a desperate and notorious poacher, 
who left destitute upon the parish a wife and several children. 
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it is not too much to assert that three fourths of the crimes which 
bring so many poor men to the gallows have their first.origin in 
the evil and irregular habits, necessarily introduced by the almost 
irresistible temptations held out, in consequence of the prohibitions 
of the game laws, toa nightly breach of their enactments, 

This I can safely declare of my own knowledge,—that of the 
numerous country villages with which I am acquainted, not one 
exists in which the profligate and licentious characters may not 
trace the first and early corruption of their habits to this cause." 
And, I think, it. will soon be acknowledged that the wonder is, 
not.that.so many are corrupted, but that so many escape the 
temptations necessarily consequent upon a set of prohibitions, 
enacted for one state of society, but by the lapse of time, and 
change of circumstances, rendered perfectly inapplicable to its 
actual condition, Truly this is no object of petty legislation or 
insignificant detail. ‘The moral habits of the universal population 
are deeply implicated in it. The safety of every description of 
rural property is as much concerned. The peace of society and 
the security of individuals are no less endangered. We scarcely 
take up a country newspaper without seeing a long list of proprie- 
tors associating for mutual assistance in prosecuting and punishing 
the depredations of their poorer neighbours. How comes it that 
it never occurs to these gentlemen, that this general depravation of 
habits must have some moral cause ?—and that they would save 
themselves much trouble, and do the state good service, if they 
would associate to prevent the evil rather than to punish it, to 
weaken or remove the cause rather than vainly to oppose its 
necessary effect ? 

I believe it may truly be said that, in a free country, a population, 
corrupted by temptations necessarily involved in the enactments of 
the laws themselves, cannot be restrained from offending by any 
counteracting severity in those same laws; and it is not a little 
gurprising that laws of this Jesuitical character should not be 
expunged by acclamation from the code of any free state. 

The application of the Game Laws to the poor of England is 
conclusive upon this point. They constitute one of the few acts 


« The experience of every impartial magistrate, of every judge of assize, 
will fortify this assertion j ‘many indeed have openly declared it. 
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of this nefarious description yet remaining unaltered on our statute 
book, and in the full vigour of their mischievous operation upon 
the temper and morals of the people. 

I proceed to justify the severity of these remarks by a brief 
detail of the principle, objects, and effects of the Game Laws; 
and shall conclude with some attempt to point out an efficient 
remedy. : 

The Principle of the Game Laws is abstractedly ‘a very ‘fair 
one; namely, to secure to those, at whose expense the animals are 
reared and supported, the enjoyments accruirg from the possession 
of them. ‘To accomplish this end, the specific objects of the Laws 
seem to have been, Ist. To preserve to the Proprietors of Land‘the 
amusement of sporting :—2dly. To afford to the higher ranks of 
society, to whom alone it is of any value, the luxury of game at 
their tables. Now these are certainly reasonable objects. It is of 
the highest importance to the welfare of the people and to'the good 
of the state, that landed gentlemen should reside upon their ‘pro- 
perties. It is therefore matter of sound policy to secure to them 
the enjoyments which will make such residence agreeable, as far 
as it can be done without injustice to others. And surely it can 
never be called unjust to preclude a stranger from‘ destroying 
animals for his own profit, which have been reared and preserved 
at the expense of the landed proprietor. Again, the possession of 
game, as a luxury for the table, is absolutely of no value to persons 
of the lower sort : they annex no idea to a dead hare or partridge, bit 
its value in money. Since therefore there is neither game enough 
in any country either to afford the amusement of sporting to the 
whole population, or to afford articles of food to all ranks of society, 
it seems perfectly fair that those, who by natural justice have no 
right to the article, and to whom it is in fact of little or no value, 
should be the party debarred from taking it. By the principles of 
equity it is evident that a stranger has no more right to the wild 
animals, bred and fed on my property, at my expense, than he’ has 
to the tame animals in my poultry yard. In either case he ‘could 
only entitle himself to the possession of them by agreement or 
purchase, 

The principle and objects then of the Game Laws being fair 
and reasonable, let us proceed to inquire how far their present 
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enactments are calculated to produce the effects intended; and 
what specific effects they do actually produce. As to the privilege 
of sporting, it may be said in general terms that a man must 
possess of his own, according to his tenure, from 100/. to 1502. a 
year in land in order to be qualified to carry a gun, or to use dogs 
for the purpose of killing game. Now according to the present 
system of society, this appears hard to the occupiers of large tracts 
of land, and to gentlemen of pecuniary fortunes, who are preelud- 
ed from a privilege to which their rank and station entitle them, 
and the possession of which would of course be very agreeable to 
them. A rich merchant or tradesman, for example, as the law 
now stands, cannot by hiring a tract of land of any size become 
privileged to sport upon it ; and the same may be said of an opu- 
lent farmer. This appears somewhat contrary to natural justice ; 
for in either case the animals would be reared and sustained at the 
expense of the party prohibited from all usufruct in them. But 
as the occupier may nevertheless prevent any one else from coming 
on the ground in his oecupation to kill game, it would appear in 
this case to be the property of no one; or rather, by a curious 
arrangement of legislative foresight, to be reserved for the sole use 
of an individual, who is debarred from touching a feather in its 
wing. 

It is not however with a view to expose inconsistencies of this 
kind that I trouble you with this letter. Would that the laws 
involved no greater evil! I shall beg you however to bear the 
circumstance in mind, as the remedy I shall presently propose for 
the more serious absurdities will also wipe out all these lesser 
faults. 

I shall therefore proceed to the main subject of my argument, 
involved in the second object of the Game Laws; which has in 
view—“ To afford to the higher ranks of society the luxury of 
Game at their tables.” 

In the agricultural state of society, in which England was found 
when the Game Laws assumed their present shape, enactments 
prohibiting the sale of Game, and confining the privilege of taking 
it to the landed proprietors, might fairly enough be said to have 
fulfilled this second object. The gentry ef England, those who 
exercised hospitality, and who kept a table, were almost exclusively 
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such proprietors, or their connexions ;—so that there was no man 
who from his station in life felt it proper, or entertained a wish, 
to have game at his table, who was precluded from lawful mearts 
of placing it there. 

But how stands the case since the changes introduced inte 
society by commerce and manvfactures, by the increase of great 
and opulent towns filled with merchants and other citizens, who 
are bound by their stations and occupations to exercise a liberal 
hospitality, and especially to support a well-appointed table, at 
which the appearance of game is but a reasonable indulgence ? 
Why, it cannot be denied that three fourths of the legitimate cone 
sumers of game in the present day can only procure it by tempt- 
ing others to a positive breach of the laws; for they can get it by 
no other means except by purchase from those who employ the 
country poacher im almost every rural village in the kingdom, ot 
corrupt the land-owner’s gamekeeper, on half the extensive pro- 
perties of England, to take it for them. And what is, if possible, 
still more absurd, unjust, and insane than the other parts of this 
notable arrangement, while the poulterer, the poacher, and the 
gamekeeper, are exposed to heavy and ruinous penalties for selling 
this game, the ultimate purchaser or consumer, who is certainly 
the prime mover of the whole transaction, offends against no law 
whatsoever (at least against no human law) in placing the almost 
irresistible temptation in their way. 

I say ‘¢ the almost irresistible temptation,” because no fair-mind- 
ed man can disguise from himself that when three fourths of a 
community are debarred by law from any privilege to which they 
have an equitable claim, which it is also within their power to 
establish, even under the protection of those very prohibitory laws; 
that in such a case the laws will be overlooked, and a custom 
established in opposition to them too powerful to be resisted. 

By parity of reasoning it is idle to assert that monied gentlemeny 
purchasers of game, ought not so to tempt poulterers and their 
agents to break the laws. Strictly true as the assertion is, they 
will be very apt to answer to the landholders, that their reproach 
is but miserable cant so leng as the laws prohibit the agents of the 
monied interest from legal means of procuring that to which they 
themselves have an equitable claim, whenever a superfluity of it 
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exists in the market. Experience shows that the country stpplies 
game enough for the tables of all those who can afford to buy it. 
Surely then, instead of asserting, against all experience and pro- 
bability, that it should not be sold and purchased for their use in 
Opposition to a mést absurd’and impracticable law, which almost 
enforces the very transfer it prohibits ;—it should rather be said, 
that'a ‘law ought not to remain unaltered so little adapted to ‘the 
@hange that has taken place in society, and which must for ever 
pitt in ‘the way of the offender an almost irresistible temptation® to 
¢ommit the very offence of which it enacts the punishment. 

Tf the object of a good and fair law is to prevent the commis 
sion of an offence, it is‘difficult to speak in terms of measured 
indignation concerning statutes, which at one and the same time 
both promote and punish the same crime. To be both. unjust and 
ingffectual is almost as great’a reproach as any law can be stained 
with, but it is by no’ means the foulest to which the present Game 
Laws are obnoxious : for I think it quite indisputable that they are 
not only unjust as they tempt to the commission of the offence which 
they severely punish ;. not only ineffectual, as they have no tendency 
to prevent ihe commission of the offence itself ; not only absurd .as 
tending to raise the price of game in the market by the additions 
made to its cost on account of risk and penalties ;—but that they 

are, above all, grossly wicked, as their chief positive consequence 
isthe general destruction of the morals of the rural Papwlation, 
which like the «stout peasantry” itself, 


* When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


I trust it will scarcely be necessary to enlarge upon their destruc- 
tive moral tendency further than briefly to detail effects which 
almost every country newspaper must have made familiar to my 
readers. Discontent against their superiors is one of the first 
effects produced by the Game Laws among the lower orders. 
Finding himself employed as the agent to transfer the property of 
one rich man to another, who is obnoxious to no punishment for 
receiving it, the poacher, when discovered and convicted, perceiv- 
ing himself to be the only victim, is tempted to think that there is 
one law for the rich and another for the poor; an observation 
which a poacher made in my presence the other day. This fecl- 
ing is carefully fostered by his employérs, who studiously repre- 
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sent game.to.be every man’s property, tyrannically preserved for 
the benefit of a few, and therefore that it is at least fair if not 
meritorious to attack it; whereas certainly no man can have the 
slightest equitable claim to it except by purchase, who has had no 
share in the expense of rearing and preserving it. Frequent 
breaches of the peace, murders, and homicides, are the natural 
result of the continual contests which are kept alive in a parish, 
between different portions of its armed population. The regular 
army, as it may be.called, of Gamekeepers and their assistants are 
assailed in their nightly bivouac by the irregular tirailleurs of the 
bands of poachers; and the savage spirit and consequences. of a 
war of posts are perpetuated in every village. All moral ideas. of 
right and wrong are confounded; all love of the spirit of peace 
and humanity are banished from the breasts of the contending 
parties; and even the shedding of a neighbour’s blood is considers 
ed. matter of triumph among their several adyocates.—As the poet 
states of a profligate alehouse-keeper, 


“He praised the poacher, precious child of fun, 

Who shot the keeper with his own spring gun.” Crasee. 
That this condition of things should ultimately prepare the minds 
of the lower classes for every crime to which the circumstances 
of their station can tempt them, is not surprising—nor that ‘the 
calendar which records the most atrocious enormities should be 
filled with the names of those, who, upon first starting in the 
career of poaching, would have shrunk with horror from a conteni- 
plation of the crimes which they were afterwards the most forward 
to commit. 


The habit of nightly plunder, 


—‘ When steals the vagrant from his warm retreat, 
To rove a prowler, and be deemed a cheat,” 


by depriving the poor man of the conscious integrity of his conduct, 
deprives him of more than half his motives to abstain from “crime. 
He acquires the feelings, the fears, the suspicions of the thief :— 
he considers himself as in a state of warfare with all the honest 
part of the community, and as justified by his new system of 
opinions and associations to attack them and their property. Fail- 
ing his success in the wood, the field, and the forest, he resorts to 
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to the hen-roost orthe sheep-fold. He becomes a felon confessed 
orconvicted :-and with feelings and habits corrupted and perverted 
by the process just:described, what principle of restraint can any 
lenger operate to. prevent him from the most desperate undertakings 
-~from the extremes of burglary and murder ? The whole process is 
as simple and natural.as:it is in most cases inevitable; and the 
proprietor.of game may tremble to think from what a little cloud, 
‘apparently no bigger than a man’s hand, all this storm of vice, 
misery, and ‘corruption, to the poor themselves, and to their inno- 
cent wives and children, has evolved. 

Now I must entreat you my friend to remember that I am not 
here tracing an imaginary scene of horrors,—or attempting to 
deduce consequences, without a thorough practical knowledge of 
the causes from which they spring. You well know that Fam a 
Country Gentleman, a proprietor of Game, and that I have long 
and actively discharged the duties of a magistrate in an extensive 
country district. I must therefore be well acquainted with the 
principle, operations, and effects of the laws whose enactments I 
venture to call in question. And if I were open to any prejudices 
concerning them, those relations in which I stand towards society 
would rather tend to bias my mind in favor of, than in opposition 
to them ; for, prima facie, they are certainly severe and exclusive 
enough to promise ample protection to my property and my 
amusement. No! my friend, it is not from pique, prejudice, or a 
morbid sensibility, but from a long and impartial consideration, 
and I trust a manly judgment, corrected by practical experience, 
that I venture to pronounce them unjust, ineffectual, and of a moral 
tendency dreadfully destructive: and that I call upon you and 
every friend of good order and morality to use the utmost influence 
afforded by your several stations in life to procure the necessary 
alterations. 

Before I proceed. to suggest what these alterations ought to be, 
I think it necessary to anticipate an objection which some persons 
may be inclined to make to the general nature of my reasoning 
upom the temptations arising out of the Game Laws. It may 
perhaps be said: that municipal law in general is but the prohibs 
tiom. of actions ov privileges, to which men individually have by 
nature.an: equitable claim, but which the good ef society and the 
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interests of the government under which they live, render it neces- 
sary to restrain within certain limits. For example, this may 
particularly be asserted of all revenue laws; the object of which 
is to levy a duty, or, in other words, add an additional sum to the 
price of various articles to which the consumer has a natural and 
fair right upon payment only of the reasonable cost and profit to 
the manufacturer, The revenue laws may therefore be said:to 
prohibit a man from the enjoyment of that to which he feels that 
he has an equitable claim, unless he will further contribute a sum, 
which has no connexion with the fair price of the article.. They 
do therefore certainly place a temptation in his way to evade the 
payment of this additional sum, a temptation arising out of the 
very law itself, which punishes those who offend. I may be told 
then ;—If your argument on the Game Laws be good for any 
thing, it applies equally to the revenue laws, and in fact to all laws 
curtailing the natural rights of mankind, and confining them with- 
in the limits prescribed by the good of society, or the general 
necessities and convenience of the commonwealth. It would be 
as fair to ascribe the combats between smugglers and revenue 
officers, with the murders arising therefrom, the breach of the 
laws of quarantine, the destruction of small fish in a public river, 
and other such offences against restrictive statutes, to the laws them- 
selves, and not to the wickedness and perversity of individuals, as to 
use the argument on the Game-laws, in which you have indulged. 
For there will always be plenty of temptation arising out of the laws 
themselves, to seduce men to the breach of them. 

I admit that there is some plausibility in this objection; but I 
think also that it will fall to the ground when we consider that 
these laws, restrictive as they are of the natural rights of mankind, 
are justifiable, and only justifiable, to the extent in which the good 
of society, and the wants of the state really render them necessary ; 
and when it can be shown that the necessity can be met by no 
other means. Of this necessity the legislature is certainly. the 
judge. But where its judgment is exercised in direct contradic¢- 
tion to the sound judgment of all reasonable men acquainted. with 
the operation of the laws ;—where it presumes a necessity and a 
mode of meeting it, which public opinion does not recognise, and 
where upon such supposed n¢cessity notorious violations of justice, 
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morality, peace, and good order frequently ensue ;—doubtless a 
broad distinction is introduced between the two cases: nay the 
whole foundation of the objection to my argument is done away.’ 
For if the justification of prohibitory laws is to be found in the 
experience of their usefulness and necessity to the state; where 
these cannot be fairly pleaded, the laws cannot be justified: it is 
not too much perhaps to say that, in fact, they will not be obeyed. 
Now if a government is to be supported, the revenue laws are 
absolutely necessary ; and he who evades the payment of a tax, 
commits an act as immoral and as-injurious to the state as one who 
steals from the treasury, and is a rogue who runs away from society, 
and leaves his companions to defray his share of the common 
expenses. 

If pestilence be a calamity, the man who breaks the laws of 
quarantine (though no mischief may ensue) is a most serious 
offender, and sets an example that may endanger the future safety 
of his fellow-citizens. If public property should be preserved, 
the man who, by taking the young fry from a river, prevents it 
from coming to maturity for the public use, is an injurious offender 
against property. None but laws of absolute prohibition, enforced 
by penalties, would be sufficient in these cases to prevent the evil- 
disposed and inconsiderate from injuring society under pretence of 
their private convenience or advantage. It appears therefore that 
both the constitution and operation of the laws just alluded to are 
necessary, and therefore justifiable. But if there is the least founda- 
tion for the detail I have ventured to give of the operation and 
effects of the Game Laws, it is perfectly clear that neither the 
good of society, nor the supply of the wants of the state, are in the 
smallest degree advanced by them, but quite the contrary. It is 
not even pretended that they have any such object in view. It is 
in fact for the mere supposed convenience or pleasure of indivi- 
duals, that society is extensively deranged in its most important 
departments, and the state damnified by the introduction of a mass 
of vice and immorality, not a little expensive in its ultimate 
results. 

It may indeed be said, that it is the duty of every state to pro- 
tect the property of individuals; and game being a species of 
property, prohibitory laws are necessary for its protection. ‘This 
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leads me to the last branch of the discussion with which I presume 
to trouble you, where I hope to show that this necessity can ‘Be 
met by means very different from the present enactments, and 
entirely free from their unjust and demoralizing effects. This 
will complete the circle of proofs I stand pledged to establish ; 
and I trust will convince you of the soundness and practical nature 

of the whole argument, and of the broad distinction between the 
Game Laws and other prohibitory enactments, as to their justice, 
expediency, and necessity. 

It appears from the preceding parts of this letter, that the 
demand for Game in the market made by such of the higher ranks 
of society as can only procure it by purchase, is the main cause, 
both of the inefficiency and of the bad moral tendency of the Game 
Laws. The demand holds out a temptation too great to be resisted, 
and in fact will rise till ‘the resistance be overcome; and at the 
same time it can only be supplied by a breach of the laws, and the 
attendant consequences, as I have just described them. ; 

It should seem then that the evil would at once be stopped, if 
measures could be taken to ensure a legitimate supply for this 
demand in the market, especially if such supply could be brought 
there at so cheap a rate as to undersell the dishonest dealer. I 
have before stated that the risk and penalties now impose a much 
higher price upon game than the fair cost of rearing, preserving, 
and bringing it to market. Allow it then to be brought thither_at 
the fair cost, and the poacher would be immediately undersold. 
Although the animals alive are fere natura, and therefore no 
man’s property in the eye of the law,—when dead they strictly 
belong to the possessor. The simple expedient then of legalizing 
the sale of them in open market would, I think, be sufficient to 
prevent the evil. ; 

In favorable situations, game would be reared and preserved 
for the express purpose of regularly supplying the market in fair 
and open competition, which would so teduce its price that Ts see 
no teason why a partridge should be dearer than a rabbit, ora 
hare’and pheasant than'a duck or goose; this is about the propor= 
tion of price which the animals bear to each other in France, 
whéte game can be legally sold, and is regularly brought’ to m: rket, 
and where, bythe way, gate is as plentiful « as in any ‘Ciltivated 


er alah 
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country in Europe. The price so reduced would never be enough 
to compensate the risk and penalties of the unlawful poacher, 
who must therefore be driven out of the market. Doubtless the 
great poulterers of London and the commercial towns, who are 
the principal instigators of poaching, would cease to have any 
temptation to continue so; as they could fairly and lawfully pro- 
cure game for their customers at a cheaper rate from the regular 
breeders. They would, as they now do for rabbits and wild 
fowl, contract with persons to rear and preserve them for the 
regular supply of their shops, which would be a much more 
commodious and satisfactory, and less hazardous way for them, 
than the irregular and dishonest and corrupting methods now pur- 
sued. It is not saying very much in favor of human nature to 
assert, that men in respectable stations of society had rather procure 
the same ends by honest than dishonest means. Thus would all 
the temptations to offend against the’ Game Laws arising from the 
change of society, together with the long chain of moral and poli- 
tical mischiefs, at once disappear. 

But then, in order to secure a sufficient breed of game for the 
supply of the market, in fair and open competition, it will be 
necessary to authorize a certain number of persons, likely to breed 
game for sale, to take and dispose of it when reared at their expense. 
For this purpose I would suggest the propriety of permitting by law, 
occupiers of land to take and kill game, for sale or otherwise, on 
their own occupations only, unless (if tenants) they are specifically 
prohibited by agreement with their landlord, reserving the game 
and the power of taking it to himself (as is now frequently done in 
leases). ‘This permission should not, of course, operate during the 
current leases, unless by agreement. With this precaution, nothing 
could be fairer than such an enactment ; for it is certainly at the 
expense of the occupier that the game is raised and maintained : and 
unless he receive an equivalent for it, either by abatement of rent 
upon agreement, or by permission to take and dispose of it, he is 
certainly an injured man. Whereas it is perfectly just that the 
owner of the land should have the option either to increase his rent 
by leaving the disposal of his game to his tenant, or vice vers. 
Game would be held to be (as in faet it is) an outgoing from the 
land, like tithe and other burdens, and therefore to be considered 
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in a bargain; and land would either be let game-free, or a special 
reservation of it made by agreement. 

Moreover, since the breed of game must always depend upon 
the occupier of the land, who may, and frequently does, destroy 
every head of it, of prevent its coming to maturity, unless it is 
considered,in his rent; the licence for which I am now contend- 
ing, by affording an inducement to preserve the breed in parti- 
cular spots, would evidently have a considerable effect in increas- 
ing the stock of game in other parts, and in the country at large. 
There would be introduced a general system of protection de- 
pending upon individual interest, instead of a general system of 
destruction. 1 have, therefore, very little doubt that the pro- 
vision here recommended would, upon the whole, add facilities 
to the amusements of the sportsman, rather than subtract from 
them. A sportsman without land might also hire from the oc- 
cupier of a large tract of land the privilege of shooting over it, 
which would answer to the latter as well as sending his game to 
the market. In short, he might in various ways get a fair return, 
to which he is well entitled for the expense and trouble incurred 


in rearing and preserving that particular specics of stock upon his 
land. 


You recollect the observations in an early part of this Letter, 
upon the unfair restraint under which occupiers of land and 
monied men laboured, in partaking of the sports of the field, 
although they had either incurred, or were willing to pay, a fair 
consideration for the privilege. The provision here recommended 
would also do away this inconvenience. For the pleasures at- 
tached to the possession of game being conveyed, together with 
every other rural amusement and enjoyment, with the possession 
of the land itself, a monied man, by hiring a tract of it, could at 
any time become possessed of the privilege of sporting on his 
own occupation, without having recourse to the disreputable prac- 
tices to which he is now reduced. And surely it is perfectly fair, 
in the present state of society, that this should be within his reach. 
Referring again to France, where a system very similar to this is 
adopied, I myself can vouch, from ocular demonstrition, that 
although all the respectable part of society has the privilege ‘of 
sporting, game is exceedingly abundant, and amply supplied: both 
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hi ai own tables, and to the markets of all, the towng.in, the 
om, 

At is, however, necessary to remark that game being thus reared 
and preserved ata considerable expense, as an article of merchan- 
dise, ample protection for it should be granted by the legislature. 
I think that the present Game Laws, by, their protective enagt- 
ments, would be nearly sufficient for the purpose. The. privilege 
once granted to the occupier or owner, to take game for sale 
on his own tenure, there would certainly, be no hardship in Ter 
straining persons, who have no title whatever, either on the score 
of expense incurred, or on any other plea, from invading the 
praperty of others without their permission. It is, abstractedly 
speaking, just as reasonable that a peasant, or a stranger, should 
be permitted to break down my farm-yard gates, and,carry away 
my turkeys, as that he should have license to. tread down my 
hedges, , to trespass, over my fields, and carry off the game from 
my woods, 

It is, moreover,a mere piece of feudal tyranny, and quite at variance 
with the modern spirit of the English law, that any distinction 
should be made between individuals of different classes with 
respect to their power of injuring the property of others, or of 
appropriating to themselves, without purchase or permission, 
objects of profit, to the production of which they have in no wise 
contributed. 

I propose then the repeal of the present Game Laws; and, in 
lieu of them, enactments to the following effect :— 

1. That Game be considered the property of the owner of the 
sojJ, and may be legally exposed to sale. 

2, That proprietors be reasonably protected against the invasion 
of, this as of all other property. 

3. That such proprietors, and the persons to whom they may 
delegate their right, be qualified to take and kill game on land 
which they may lawfully enter for that purpose. 

I trust they will be candidly and. impartially, considered. I 
haye, undoubtedly, exhibited a moral evil of great magnitude, 
which every good man must wish to see remedied; and of which 
the, legislature, of, a free and enlightened | country ought to be 
deeply ashamed. . I have taken some pains to. show that the pro- 
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posed remedies would go far to ‘extenuate at least, if not entirely 
to remove the complaint. If the argument be at all supported by 
fair teasoning, all I presume to ask is, that it shall be met in the 
same manner, ard that the just conclusion, whatever it be, may 
be lionestly acted upon. | 

I think that the plan I have traced out is a considerable rela 
ation of thé severity of the present laws, while at the same time 
it promises to promote a great increase in the breed of game, 
provides much more certainly for its preservation, by making it 
the ititerest of the occupier in general to protect it; and, without 
curtailing the amusements and advantages enjoyed by the sports- 
meri at present privileged, extends them to a wide circle of others, 
who, in the present state of society (it would be mere attachment 
to old and obsolete prejudice to deny it) are equally entitled by 
their station and property to enjoy them. 

I state these facts, because I should be unwilling to have it 
supposed that, in my zeal to get rid of the moral evils arising 
from the Game Laws, I have overlooked the fair rights and 
interests of the parties principally concerned in the protection 
they are presumed to afford. My object has been precisely the 
reverse ; namely, to extend and consolidate that protection upon 
sure and reasonable grounds. Not that I mean to insinuate that 
my brethren, the country gentlemen of England, would for a 
moment hesitate at making any sacrifice with respect to their 
tastes and amusements, which might be found absolutely neces- 
sary to promote the moral and political welfare of their country- 
men. But I am so deeply impressed with the importance of 
affording every practicable inducement to independent country 
gentlemen to reside ‘upon their properties ;—I am so fully con- 
vinced that the functions which they ‘here perform Constitute the 
main strength of this United Kingdom, and materially conduce 
to its comparative superiority over the other nations of Europe ;— 
that I should hold it to be a point of extreme bad policy ‘to re- 
commend any thing that could reasonably afford them grounds of 
disgust. Sceing, however, that no such consequence can fairly 
result ftom the propositions have venturéd to retommend, arid” 
that their amoral’ consequeiices' would be utispeakably beneficial)” 
I calf upon ‘the Country “geritleitien, a4! the “fataral gettin’ | 
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the welfare of their poorer neighbours, as men of candour and 
philanthropy ;—I call upon you, and every friend of good order 
and sound morals ;—I call upon the clergy, the yeomanry, the 
middle ranks of society ;—upon all, in short, who have received 
such an education as may enable them to distinguish right from 
wrong in the operation jof {laws! upon society, to unite in peti- 
tioning the legislature for an alteration of the Game Laws, so as 
to render them consistent with the peace, morality, and good 
order of their neighbourhoods. Of course I am not vain enough 
to summon all these parties to agree with me in my specific re- 
commendations. But if I-have shown that alterations can be 
made without doing injustice to any party concerned, yet likely 
to stem the torrent of vice and corruption which now overflows 
every country village in the land, from this fertile source, I surely 
may, without presumption, summon them to unite in taking the 
subject into immediate consideration. 


I am ever, my dear Sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
AND 
Jan. 1, 1816. PROPRIETOR OF GAME. 

















LETTER Hl. 
&e. &c. 


DEAR SIR; 


Asovt this time last’ year P addressed to you a Letter, in 
which it was my object to convince you, and thdse into whose 
hands it might fall, of the injustice, the impolicy, and the moral 
evil of the Game Laws, as they now. stand on the Statute Book. 
I have great reason to be thankful that the argument held in that 
letter has been successful in conviticing many of the thinking 
part of the community, that in the actual state of society, those 
laws are neither calculated effectually to protect game, nor to 
convey the enjoyments arising from it to those who are fairly 
entitled to them, except through the prevalence of habits highly 
injurious to the moral and political welfare of the labouring 
classes of society. In short, that practically and substantially 
they go the length of saying that an extensive truffic, which no 
severity of enactment can abolish, and which the fair and legal 
owner of the article sold would be ready to supply, if permitted, 
shall exclusively be carried on through the medium of the nightly 
marauder, his agents and employers, instead of the honest dealer; 
which is tantamount to a direct encouragement, by law, of thiev- 
ing and profligacy. 

Although much discussion has taken place upon the subject, 
both in and out of Parliament, not one of these positions has 
been successfully rebutted. The evil has been universally admit- 
ted, and the principal difference of opinion has arisen upon the 
choice of the remedy, Having in my former letter fully expose 
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the causes 6f the evil, the principles upon rape they’ rest, ‘and 
thé’ farnentable effects which ‘they produce; I shall riot here 
indulge in any repetition, but am: satisfied ‘with referring to’ the 
argument as it there stands, unrefuted aiid admitted. 

It was not to be supposed, that almost the last tattered remnant 
of feudal privilege would be’ permitted to disappear without a 
sttuggle.’ “The moral equality of mari, the injustice of resting 
the privileges and amusements’ of the higher classes upon the 
corruption of the lower, the turpitude of authorising one class of 
met: with impunity to tempt another class of them to the com- 
mission of an’act which rendets them immediately obnoxious to 
the severity of the law, formed no part of the considerations 
upon which the feudal system was founded. It should not there- 
fore excite our astonishment, that persons, whose habits and tem- 
pets partake of the rudeness of the baronial zra, should not feel 
gteatly ‘shocked, if, in these later times, the rich man’s sport 
should generate the poor man’s crime; or that the first may 
legally buy game of the last, and indict him at Jaw the next hour 
for the transaction. If it were not that such a train of thought 
and habit necessarily blinds the eye and obscures the judgment, 
it would be impossible to account for the phenomenon, that men 
accounted to be of sane mind, should believe, that in these en- 
lightened times, such a system can be supported by severity of 
enaetment ; or that, so believing, they should have the heart to 
rect to it. On the other hand, it was as little to be expectéd 
that; widely as a delicate sense of their moral responsibility. has 
been diffused’amiong the educated classes of this country, a case 
in which it is so intimately involved should have been clearly 
made out without exciting the zeal and stimulating the integrity 
of many worthy men into active exertion. We have teasofi to 
be thankful, that the great majority of those who have’taken part 
in the discussion ateof this description ;‘ and I trust that miy 
tiie may not be misemployed in endeavouring to detail the proe. 
gréss which has been made during»the Jast twelve months, and to 
state’ precisely how the question stands ‘at ‘the present moment, 
wisely it is again coming under the-¢onsideration of Parliaments | 


+ See, besides the House of Commons Report, the Quarterly Review, the 
Literary Panorama, the British Critic, and the British Review. 
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In the course of the Jast session a respectable county member,’ 
impressed with the glaring enormities, in many cases amounting, 
to; murder. and homicide, which had arisen out of the Game 
Laws during the preceding winter; and finding, from conyer- 
sation and inquiry among his friends and acquaintance, that a 
great majority of independent men, both in and out of Paslia- 
ment, coincided with him in opinion, moved for a Committee 
* to take into consideration the Laws relating to Game, and to 
report their observations and opinion thereupon.” 

The evil complained of was of so crying and undeniable. a 
nature, that not a dissentient voice was raised against, the. pror 
posed inquiry. But the honorable and independent member fog 
the borough of Corfe Castle, is reported to have taken the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his strong dissent from the principles and 
statements contained in my Letter, together with his conviction 
of the necessity of further laws for the purpose of distinguishing 
honest men from rogues: and, as I am informed, indulged in 
some contemptuous expressions concerning my poor production, 
for which I heartily forgive him. He followed up these opinions 
by.a statement of his own plan for the remedy of the evil, which 
was nothing less than an increased severity of enactment upon 
the old principles; and you will perceive in the course of this 
Letter, both the mode in which this plan was carried into exe- 
cution, and the very natural consequences which have resulted 
trom it, It is sufficient here to state, that the plan consisted of a 
bill proposing to render suspected poachers liable to transportation 
for the first offence, without the intervention of a jury. 

Now LI have not the least doubt that if gentlemen who view 
the subject in this light should, in the plenitude of their legis- 
lative wisdom and power, think fit to revive against the poacher the 
obsolete laws of Philip and Mary against the gypsies, viz. that 
they be held. guilty of felony without benefit of clergy,—the 
offence of poaching would be established for ever upon an im- 
moveable basis; the affrays between gamekeepers and poachers 
would be infinitely more bloody and numerous, the convictions 
of poachers imfinitely less frequent, and the nuisance as firmly 
rooted into the habits of the people, as the injudicious severities 


* Colonel Thomas Wood, M.P. for the County of Brecon, 
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against the gypsies have been instrumental in perpetuating that 
profligate and abominable race.’ Such, in a less degree, has been 
the result even of the modified increase of severity adopted by 
the legislature at the end of the last session of parliament. 

What other effect could be reasonably anticipated, so long as 
the'laws.are administered by a humane and enlightened magis- 
tracy; and the distinction between rogues and honest men, ‘dn 
the code of Game Law Morality, continues on its present footing. 

First, there are, as I have just observed, qualified persons who 
may lepally buy game of their unqualified neighbour, and may 
inform ageinst him at law the next hour for his share in the 
transaction, and ‘pocket one half of the penalty incurred. These 
are the honest men ACCORDING TO THE sTATUTE. ‘Then for the 
rogues ;—they consist, besides the poachers, of the poulterers, 
tavern-keepers, fishmongers, stage-coach porters, and three fourths 
of the opulent residents in'the metropolis, of the great towns 
and the villas of England; who presume to buy, sell, barter, 
roast, and devour the superfluous ‘hares, pheasants, partridges, 
moor, heath game, or grouse” of the country, conttary to the 
form.of the statutes in that case made and provided. Now I am 
far from presuming to assert that some of these individuals are 
not rogues ; but I shall certainly afford them in this Letter that 
opportunity of stating what they can in their defence, which 
they did not enjoy before the Committee on the Game Laws. 
We shall then be better able to form a correct judgment upon 
two points :__First, concerning the moral turpitude of those who 
refuse to square their notions of rectitude by the rule of the 
Statutes upon Game :—Secondly, concerning the probability of 
forcibly eradicating the prejudices, habits, customs, and tastes of 
so large a portion of the community ; and concerning the policy 
“of «making the attempt by severity, when all which is really evil 
@iay be much mote effectually destroyed by an equitable compro- 
mise. We shall be able, in short, in some degree, to judge how 
far the transportation of a poacher or two (should any bench of 
quarter session be induced to pass such a sentence) can reasonably 

\ We-expected to check the practice, so long as the supply of ‘such 
@si‘enormous demand for game, from so large a part of the com- 
munity, is sapiently confined by law to the exclusive operations 
of poaching. But to return— 
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. The Committee was appointed ; the honorable-:member laste 
mentioned was of course included in the list, and Colonel W cod wag 
appoimted chairman, It may well be conceived, after what, haa 
been said, that considerable difference of opinion must at first have 
prevailed concerning the practice and the principles of the laws 
complained of. But the evidence of the magistrates, police 
officers, and country gentlemen, who offered themselves for exae 
mination, was so overwhelming, that some alteration was soon 
perceived to be indispensable. To inform the judgment of the 
Committee concerning the nature of the requisite alterations, @ 
great mass of evidence and opinion was prepared. Poulterers, 
tavern-keepers, superintendants of stage coach offices, and other 
persons, were induced to attend daily at the door of the committee 
room, in order to lay open without reserve the mode in which the 
supply of game was first procured, next brought to market, and 
ultimately disposed of to the consumer—together with the beary 
ings of the different parts of the transaction upon their several 
feelings and imterests, For some reasons which I have never been 
able to fathom, and which it would be presumptuous to pretend 
to divine, no part of this evidence was ever permitted to be givemy 
and the persons in question had the labour of their attendance for 
their pains. But as I cannot help considering this evidence as 
highly relevant to the discussion in which I am now engaged, and 
as I had the opportunity of learning from many of the individuals 
themselves the substance of what they intended to depose, { make 
it a matter of comscience to lay tt before the public. 

And, first, of the office-keepers of the public coaches (the fest 
stage in the process after the poacher himself, of »whom I satd 
enough in my first letter): a most respectable member of that 
fraternity stated, that it would be worth his while to make. almost 
any sacrifice that a legal supply of game should be afforded to the 
purchasers by regular consignments from the fair owners; hat, 
according to the present system, he cannot keep:\a porter theee 
months before he becomes corrupted by intercourse, with :the 
guards of the night coaches, whose agent he necessarily is-forhe 
disposal of the spoil which they have purchased of :the- country 
poachers. That the man himself, by an habitual feelingothathe 
36 transgressing the laws and exposing himself) to a penaltyssoon 
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zequires the customs and the feelings:of .a' thief; ‘is imbued with 
the arts of lying and concealment, and loses ‘all’ the qualities of a 
trust-worthy servant. That if a succession of’ moon-light ‘nights 
brings a glut of poached game into 'the market, a part of it néces- 
sarily remains in these ‘agents’ hands ‘until it becomes stale'and 
unmarketable; the regular consequence’of 'which is, that they 
remove the tickets from the fresh game which’ arrives By tHe 
couches to be delivered to gentlemen in town, and, fixing them to 
their own worthless article, dispose of the former to their custom- 
ets, and convey the latter to the persons to whom the former ‘are 
directed. By this fraud’ the credit of the coach office is destroyed, 
and the owners subjected:to remonstrances of the most unpleasant 
description. The owner of: a great office in informed me 
that, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance, and the frequent 
punishment and discharge ‘of his porters, he: had never been able 
effectually to repress the practice. «Suppose, Sir,” said I, «* these 
porters were to be transported: for the first offence, wpon conviction 
before a police magistrate without the troublesome intervention of a 
jury; do you think it would check the practice ?’—« About as 
much, Sir,” he answered, ‘as it would check the current of the 
‘Thames under London Bridge. ‘The temptation is so great from 
the immense ‘number of receivers, from the extent of the demand, 
and the consequent facility of disposing of the article for ready 
money, that agents among the distressed persons in great towns 
can ‘never be wanting while a temptation so exactly adapted ‘to 
their wants and habits, continues'to exist. You, Sir, as a magi- 
strate, must know the nature of a poor man once corrupted by the 
facility of dishonest gain, and may judge if even the distant pros- 
pect of the gallows would make him abstain from a concern:so 
tucrative, and so easily carried on. No, Sir, there is but one way 
of'checking it ; viz. by opening to the receivers a legitimate sup- 
ply and ‘thereby taking from them the imducement to corrupt 
these poor fellows, and to injure ‘our honest calling. Gentlemen 
will find this out by and by.”—<« They probably will, Mr. ‘5 
but’in the mean time I should not: be: surprised if some of | your 
porters were first sent on a voyage to Botany Bay, by way - ex- 
periment.” 

°\Next came the poor poulterers; anxious to ‘the last: Sapantacte 
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removed from under the harrow, and to be enabled to. satisfy their 
customers without transgressing the law. «Suppose; Sir,” saftl 
one of them, a) statute should prohibit the bakers in towns from 
making and selling mufhns and crumpets, although flour is cheap 
and-ovens in plenty, and should confine the Juxury to the country 
squires, or to those to whom they might convey them as: presents. 
Suppose, as a natural consequence, that all the independent break- 
fasters in London should pertimaciously insist ,on seeing mufims 
and: crumpets on their table in spite of so unreasonable a-prohibit- 
tion—-do you think the bakers would not bake-them,, or if:A..de- 
clined, that B..C. and D. would not be forward: to profit -by»his 
abstinence. Do yow believe that there would) be one muffin ithe 
less baked in London ?”—« I -am:sorry, Mr. to hear you 
talk: in’ that strain. Don’t you: perceive that, according: to: the 
morality of the statute, A. would be an honest: man, and B. C..and 
D. rogues ; and that it is worth some sacrifice to distinguish rogties 
from Aonest men ?”—« I don’t know, Sir, what you mean by-your 
rogues and your morality ;° but this I know, that the tavern-keepers 
who come to me for their dozen dishes of game; :and.the gentle- 
men who want their ten or twelve brace of pheasants for a’ ball- 
supper, or their hare and partridges for the second course, are sot 
very patient when I make any difficulties of that sort. They say, 
‘It does not signify, Mr. ~——, I must have them; my customers, 
my maitre-d’hotel, my cook, tell:me they cannot possibly do with- 
out-them. Ihave no manor; I cannot buy them in the markets 
and therefore, Mr. ——-, if you cannot accommodate me, I know 
that Mr. — in the next street always keeps am ample supply, 
and I am afraid I must transfer my: custom tovhim? f+ To be 
sure; Mr. ——~, this is a little hard-upon. yeu.s» but. suppase that 
you and the rest:of the poulterers were all transported to Botany 
Bay for the frrst-offence you committed in the way of selling game, 
don’t you: thinkrit»would check the practice ?”-—In-truth, Sigid 
should be sorry to quit my wife and family upoa.such a voyages 
and should'think iv tather hard to be reduced to the alternative of 
losing'my custonten:of:sufferimg such a catastrophe... Bat as,ta 
checking the practice, so Jéng:as. the» London Tavern,:the Crown 
and Anchor, the Freemasons’, the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, ithe 
worshipfubthe Justices, the Counsel Jearned. in the lew, andthe 
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opulent merchants, must have game in their second courses, and 
Lord —~- and the Marquis of .-—, whose estates are in Ireland, 
must have pheasants at any price at their ball-suppers,' I verily 
believe that. if I and half the poulterers in town were transported 
to-morrow, the other half would forthwith step into our —e 
and.add the whole of our game trade to their own.” 

‘Not wishing to press Mr. more closely, as he really consent 
to, have a tender conscience, I turned to Mr. -—, the keeperiof 
the.great tavern in -——street, and asked him if he did not feel 
some ‘shame at corrupting the poor poulterers at so unconscione 
able ajrate. ‘ Why, as.to:that, Sir,” he answered, « Til tell you 
exactly how itis. The Aldermen, the Directors, the Squires, the 
Lerds, and the Justices, come to me, and order the best dinner I 
cam procure for twenty people at so much a head; of course men 
of their station and comsequence pay the best price, and expect the 
best fare. They say, ‘we must have every thing handsome 
and, remember, plenty of game in the second course |’ You may 
well conceive, Sir, that these acute personages are net at such a 
moment exceedingly alive to the nice distinctions of Game Law 
morality between rogues and honest men. And if I were to make 
a parade of Aonesty in this particular, I believe you need not be 
told what resource my distinguished customers would fly to, so 
long as rogues were to be found at the Albion, the London, and 
other taverns. I might have the satisfaction of dying game, but I 
should inevitably become a bankrupt.”—« But suppose, Mr. ——, 
that you and your fraternity were liable to be transported for ‘the 
frst offence without the intervention of a jury, upon a mere cons 
viction before, your customer the justice!” This suggestion made 
my friend rather angry, which I was sorry for, as I did not mean 
to offend him. He soon however recovered his good humour, 
and, daughing out, he said, “I'll tell you what, Sir, if you are 
upon the plan of transportation, why be harsh upon us poor un> 
derlings ? Why not go to the fountain head at once? The feardf 


* An acquaintance of mine went the ether day to buy ten brace of phea 


sants for a ball-supper. He was introduced where a heap was lying, just 
arrived ftom the country, of fifty or sixty brace from various quarters of 


England. I wish the immediate and remote consequences of that one sup- 
ply could be tuid before my readers. 
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transportation would ‘not prevent some tavern-keepers from dress: 
ing game, if their customers will come upto their price, ‘and 
therefore would :not materially check the evil.. ‘The love of money 
and the love of partridge combined would still carry the day ;' and 
the risk incurred would inflame that, as it-does every other species 
of affection. But if the advocates for severity will make a bold 
stroke at once, and transport the Aldermen, the Directors; /the 
Lord Mayor, the Squires, the Lords, and the Justices, upon proof 
that they have tasted the ‘contaminated food, something more might 
be said for their consistency as well as for theit wisdom. For if 
there be anycrime in the case; they are the culprits after all. »'It 
is not because the poacher kills the game, that the poulterer’buys 
it, and that I dress it; but it is because the Aldermen, the Di- 
rectors, the Lord Mayor, the Squires, the Lords, and the Justices, 
will have it, that I dress it, that the poulterer buys it, and that the 
poor poacher kills it. I have often, Sir, been shocked at the whole 
system ; and, since this inquiry began, have been almost inclined 
to give up all concern in it at every risk. But then it oceurred t6 
me that after all 2¢ is a little hard that the Aldermen, the Directors; 
the Lord Mayor, the Squires, the Lords, and the Justices living in 
London, should be debarred, by what appears a mere whim and 
caprice, from a luxury they can afford to buy, which many honest 
landholders are ready to sell if permitted, and which the country 
produces in sufficient plenty for all their wants, and for the amuse- 
ment of sportsmen also. I have frequently thought, why not 
make them and us all easy by legalizing the sale by the fair owner, 
as 1 am told is the case in other countries, where game iis never- 
theless more plentiful than in ours. There would then, Sir, bea 
real distinction between the rogue and the honest’ man in common 
sense, which is better than a nominal distinction apon the fate of 
an obsolete statute. The monopoly would be taken out of the 
hands of the poacher; and his punishment, instead of encouraging 
the crime in others, would then really secure ‘to the ‘honest man 
the enjoyment of his property, and enable us poor tavern-keepers 
to oblige our customers without transgressing the law. It would 
likewise increase the quantity of game for the sportsman, and 
lower the price to the consumers for, according to the present 
sapient system, the game-keeper and the poacher monopolize the 
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whole concern between them, and of course fix the price, gene- 
tally speaking. Every other individual is interested in destroying 
the breed. Why, it was only the other day that my brother, a 
great, farmer under Squire ——- at told me, that if it were 
not for the silly, provoking, exclusive, and after all ineffectual en- 
actments of the Game. Laws, the Squire’s property would be full 
of game; whereas the landholders now are obliged to destroy it 
in the egg in order to avoid the nuisance of the poachers, whose 
business it is to carry off by night for sale the very animals which 
might be sent to market by the farmer whose corn they feed upon, 
after having afforded his landlord, himself, or his friends, an honest 
and wholesome recreation in open day !” After this long harangue 
I did not think my friend’s mind in a state to listen to the obvious 
argument, that what the legislature of a country has enacted inte 
law should be conscientiously obeyed by the subject. Indeed, the 
miserable success which I have always found to attend this course 
of reasoning when applied to the Game Laws, and addressed to 
persons of any rank in life either in London or in the country, has 
made me more averse than I fear I ought to be to entering into 
that part of the controversy. One thing, however, I suspect to be 
true, viz. that when in a free and enlightened, and upon the whole 
a moral country, the current of opinion among the educated part 
of the community is so decided and universal against any law, it is 
the part of wisdom in the legislature to new model it upon prin- 
ciples somewhat more in unison with the public feeling and judg- 
ment. 

Although the parties whose conversation I have now detailed, 
were not permitted to give their evidence before the Committee, 
some very respectable magistrates were examined, whose opinions 
are reported to have been so uniform concerning the extent and 
causes of the evil, and the, general nature of the remedy, that, not- 
withstanding a great original difference of opinion, the Committee 
at last became nearly unanimous that, in some mode or other, game 
should be made legally saleable. In truth this, must obviously, be 
the foundation of any rational plan for checking the evils and im- 
moralities of poaching, and to any fair and equitable arrangement 
of the enjoyments arising from game, in the present state of so- 
ciety in England. This point once established, the conflicting in- 
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tetésts arid! discordant’ feelings of the several ‘patties Concerned, 
would Soon settle down of themselves into an amicable system ‘af 
moatial arrangement.” It therefore behoves those persons who are 
réally friends to good order, good government, and good neighbour 
hddd “in the’ country, not to be over-scrupulous in discov 
thiriof imperfections in any plan involving this great desideratum. 
Upon this principle I should be the last man to start any serious 
objections to the Report,’ and the recommendation embodied in 
it, which were laid before the House of Commons by the Com- 
mittee on the Game ‘Laws at the conclusion of their labours. * It 
involves thé indispensable principle of a legal sale by the fair owner ; 
and ¢coticludes in the following words. 

«' Your Committee conceive, that in the present state of socket, 
there’is little probability that the laws above referred to can con- 
tiftue adequate ‘to the object for which they were originally en- 
atted. The commercial prosperity of the country, the immense 
accumulation of personal property, and the consequent habits of 
luxury and indulgence, operate as a constant excitement to their 
infraction, which no legislative interference that your Committee 
could recommend, appears likely to counteract. 

«“ Tt appears that, under the present system, those possessors of 
latid who fall within the statutable disqualifications, feel little or 
no interest in the preservation of the game, and that they are less 
active in repressing the baneful practice of poaching, than if they 
remained ‘entitled ‘to kill and enjoy the game found upon their 
own lands. Nor is it unnatural to suppose, that the injury done 
to'the crops, in those situations where game is superabundant, 
may induce the possessors of land, thus ¢ircumstanced, rather to 
entourage than suppress illegal modes of destroying it. " 

‘* The expediency of the present restraints upon the possessors- 
of fand, appears further to your Committee extremely problemati- 
cal.’ The game’ is maintained by the produce of the land, and 
your Committee is not aware of any valid grounds for continuing” 
to“withhuld from the possessors of land, the enjoyment of that 
property which has appeared by the common law to belong to 
them. * 


* See Appendix I. 
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{ « The present system of Game. Laws produces the effect. ofzen- 
couraging its illegal and irregular destruction by poathérsyin wherh 
am interest is thereby! created: to obtain a livelihood by systematic 
and habitual infractions:of) the Jaw. It can hardly. be necessary 
for your Committee to point out the mischievous influence of sich 
aostate upon the moral conduct of those who addict themselvepto 
such practices; to them may be readily traced many of the ipre- 
gularities, and most of the crimes, which are prevalent among ‘the 
lower orders in agricultural districts. 

« Your Committee hesitate to recommend, at this late period of 
the session, the introduction of an immediate measure, upon, a 
subject which affects a variety of interests ; but they cannot ab- 
stain from expressing a sanguine expectation, that by the future 
adoption of some measure, founded upon the principle recognized, 
as your Committee conceive, by the common law, much of the 
evils originating in the present system of the Game Laws, may be 
ultimately removed. 

« Upon mature consideration of the premises, your Committee 
have come to the following ResoLuTion : 

« Resolved, 

“Tat it is the opinion of thisyCommittee, That all game 
should be the property of the person upon whose lands such game 
should be found.” 

I believe that it was the deliberate opinion of Mr. Fox (himself 
a keen sportsman), more than once expressed. in Parliament, that 
game should be made property under certain regulations, His 
authority on this subject has still (as it deserves to have) great 
weight with many; and, if I am not misinformed, one of the 
most exalted personages in the kingdom has condescended to turn 
his attention to this great moral subject, and, with more ex- 
tensive means of inquiry than any other individual, has expressed 
his decided approbation of the plan proposed by the Committee. 
Under such united auspices, it is to be hoped that the plan can 
scarcely fail of success. But if any thing were wanted still further 
toensure it, it-may-be found. in the very natural result that has 
arisen from the measure of increased severity adopted during the 
last days of the last session of Parliament, under the support of 
the honorable and independent member for the borough of Corfe 
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Castle, and of ‘these’persons who a POE i8e the-view’ the 
ha@ taken of the subject. uo 

OF this act of parliament the history is somewhat curious. Pend- 
ing the deliberation of the Game Law Committeejand when these 
who felt an smterest in the question could, of course, have had-no 
expectation of any intermediate attempt to alter the laws respect- 
ing game, the honorable and independent Member, last-men+ 
tioned, is reported, to have introduced: into the house a Bill, 
entitled the Rogue and Vagabond Bill; which was supposed by 
persons (out of doors at least.) who ever thought at all respecting 
it, to be some technical amendment of the Vagrant Act. Under- 
standing that this. bill was to be brought on for discussion on the 
last daysyof the session, and having felt, as a magistrate, some 
imconvenience in the execution of laws necessarily passed in so 
much hurry, and with so little attention as can be afforded in the 
thin houses and lax attendance of that period of the session, F felt 
tempted to be inquisitive concerning the provisions of this: bill; 
and my curiosity was gratified by the kindness of a friend who 
sent me a printed copy of it. The reader will probably excuse an 
assertion, that my surprise was great on discovering that the 
Rogue and. Vagabond Bill was simply a naked enactment for in- 
creasing the severity of the Game Laws, at the very moment when 
the Committee were expressing themselves in the manner just quo- 
ted, upon the nature, tendency, and equity of the prohibitions and 
severities with which they were already replete. It consisted, if I 
rightly recollect, of one or two short enactments, authorising ma~- 
gistrates. assembled at quarter sessions to convict, by a summary 
process, persons found by night in enclosed places with guns, 
sticks, or other implements, weth intent to take game ; and to 
subject them, at the discretion of the said magistrates, to transpor- 
tation for seven years, or any punishment less than transportation 
for the first offence. 

Humble as I'am, as an individual, I felt that this was a case in 
which the industry of the humblest individual migat be: usefulis 4 
immediately travelled to London, and waited upon some: ef»my 
friends who are most remarkable for attention to their parliamentary 
duties. Upon asking if they had any knowledge of the Rogue and 
Vagabond Bill ; 1 found that they had.conceived of it; as I at first 
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had ‘done, % asa mere technical alteration’ of the Vagrant “Act} likely 
to ‘pass of course, and very little worthy of their atténtion: They" 
thanked me, however, for ¢alling theit attention to the document, 
and 1 did nat quit London ‘without the’ satisfaction of leaving the 
affair i in the hands of a zéalous arid enlightehed ‘Member, whdsé 
premature death occasioned by the fatigues of active public ‘ser- 
vice, I am sorry to hear, has lately deprived his‘country, his’ ptd- 
fession, and the House, of which he was a distinguished ‘ ortia- 
ment, of his valuable services. The next account ‘which reached 
mé of the Rogue and Vagabond Bill, -was in a letter ftom this’ gert- 
tleman, dated from the House of Commons, almost the last day of 
the session, in which I was informed that although bills were pass- 
ing in great rapidity, and the House i in the utmost heat of legisla- 
tion, the bill had been sent to the Lords very much altered from 
the state in which it was first introduced. That, although to be 
found in the night having any instrument for the purpose, and with 
the intent, of taking game, was still a misdemeanour, the punish- 
ment of which might be carried as far as transportation for seven 
years, which is to be left to the discretion of the court ; yet, instead 
of being a summary proceeding under the Vagrant Act, as origi- 
nally proposed by the bill, it must now be a trial by jury, either 
at sessions or the assizes, and is in the mean time a bailable offence. 
This salutary alteration was also attended with the repeal of the 
39 and 40 Geo. III. inflicting by summary process, ‘under the’ 
Vagrant Act, a milder punishment for the offence named in the 
present bill. A step, therefore, is certainly gained upon the old 
law, by restoring in the cases to which the 39 and 40 Geo. TIf. 
would apply, the constitutional course of the criminal law, giving 
the person charged the double protection of the grand and petty 
jury. ‘The new act, however, is upon the whole art increase of 
severity, and must appear to the lower classes (to whom it is in= 
tended to apply) more so than it really is,—as théy can understand 
the severity of the punishment, better than their additional chante 
of escape, by the alteration in the mode of adjudging it. Ttis’’ 
therefore a fair experiment concerning the efficacy of incteased 
severity, and it may be ‘instructive to trace the effect upon the 
minds and conduct of those intended to be affected by it.‘ 

The first and most palpable effect has naturally been an exalta- 
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tion.of all the savage and desperate, features in the poacher’s « cha- , 
er, ‘The. war. between him and the game-keeper has necessarily 
become a,‘ bellum internecinum.” A marauder may hesitate Pere 
hapg,at killing ,his fellow man, when, the alternative is only six 
months’ imprisonment in the county gaol; but when the re 
tive.is to overcome the keeper, or be torn from his family a 
connections, and sent to hard labour at the antipodes, we cannot. 
be much surprised that murders and midnight combats have cone. - 
siderably increased this season ; or that information, such as the 
following, has frequently enriched the columns of the cmc 
newspapers, 
¢ PoacHinG.—Richard Barnett was on Tuesday convicted be- 
fore T, Clutterbuck, Esq. of keeping and using engines or wires 
for the destruction of game in the parish of Dunkerton, and fined 
5, . He was taken into custody by C. Coates, keeper to Sir Chas. 
Bamfylde, Bart., who found upon him 17 wire snares. The new 
Act that has just passed against these illegal practices seems only. 
to have irritated the offenders, and made them more daring and 
desperate. The following is a copy of an anonymous circular 
letter, which has been received by several magistrates, and other 
eminent characters in this neighbourhood : ; 
“ Taxe Norice :—We have lately heard and seen that there is 
an Act passed, and whatever poacher is caught destroying the 
game is to be transported for seven years—this is, English liberty ! 
«¢ Now, we do swear to each other that the first of our company 
that this law is inflicted on, that there shall not one gentleman’s 
seatyin our. country escape the rage of fire: we are nine in num- 
ber, and we will burn every gentleman’s house of note, The first 
that impeaches shall be, shot. We have sworn not to impeach; 
you, may think it a threat, but they will find it reality. The game 
laws were too severe before : the Lord of all men sent these ani- 
mals for the, peasants as well as for the prince. God will not let 
his people be oppresseds he will assist us in our undertaking, and 
we ,will execute it, with caution.” ’—Bath Paper. : 
¢ Deatu or 4 PoacHER.—On the evening of Saturday se’n-_ 
night, about eight or nine o’clock, a body of poachers, seven in 
number, assembled by mutual agreement on the estate of the Hon. 
John Dutton, at Sherborne, Gloucestershire, for the purpose of 
NO. XXII. Pam. VOL. XI. 2A- 
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taking hares and other game. With the assistance of two dogs, 
and some nets and snares which they brought with them, they, had 
succeeded in catching nine hares, and were carrying them away, 
when they were discovered by the gamekeeper and seven others 
who.were engaged with him in patroling the different covers, in 
order to protect the game from nightly depredators. Immediately 
om perceiving the poachers, the keeper summoned them in a civil 
and: peaceable manner to give up their names, the dogs, imple- 
ments, &c. they had with them, and the game they had taken; at 
the'same time assuring them that his party had fire-arms (which 
were produced for the purpose of convincing and alarming them), 
and representing to them the folly of resistance, as, in the event 
of an affray, they must inevitably be overpowered by superior 
numbers, even without fire-arms, which they were determined not 
to resort to, unless compelled in self-defence. Notwithstanding 
this remonstrance of the keeper, the men unanimously refused to 
give up on any terms, declaring, that if they were followed, they 
would give them a “brush,” and would repel force by force. The 
poachers then directly took off their great coats, threw them 
down with the game, &c. behind them, and approached the 
keepers in an attitude of attack. A smart contest instantly ensued, 
both parties using only the sticks or bludgeons they carried : 
and such was the confusion during the battle, that some of .the 
keepers were occasionally struck by their own comrades in mistake 
for their opponents. After they had fought in this manner about 
eight or ten minutes, one of the poachers, named Robert Simmons, 
received a violent blow upon his left temple, which felled him to 
the ground, where he lay, crying out murder, and asking for 
meroy. The keepers very humanely desired that all violence might 
cease on both sides: upon which three of the poachers took.to 
flight and escaped, and the remaining three, together with Sim- 
mons, were secured by the keepers. Simmons, by the assistance 
of the other men, walked to the keeper’s house, where he was 
placed ina chair: but he soon after died. His death was no doubt 
caused by the pressure of blood upon the brain, occasioned by the 
rupture of a vessel from the blow he had received. The three 
poachers who had been taken were committed to Northleach pri- 
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sem The inquest upon-the body of Simmons was taken 6h’ Monday, 
before W. Trigge, Gent: Coroner 5 arid the above ‘aéconnit'iy éx. 
tracted from the evidence given upon that‘ occasion!’ The poachers 
were’ all armed with bludgeons, except the déceased, who hdd ‘pres 
vided himself with the thick part of a flail, made of ‘itt Rioted 
crab-tree, and pointed at the extremity, in order to thiast with it 
occasion required. ‘The deceased was an athiéfic’ muscular Mihi; 
very active, and about twenty-eight years of age. He resided'at’ 
Bowle, in Oxfordshire, and tras left a wife, but no’ child. The three 
prisoners were heard in evidence, and ‘all concurred in’ stating that 
the keepers were in no way blameable, and attributed their disaster 
to their own indiseretion and imprudence. Several of the keeper’s 
party were so much beat as to be now confined to their beds. The 
two parties are said to be total strangers to each other, consequently 
no malice prepense could have existed between them; and’as it 
appeared to the jury, after a most mitiute and deliberate investiga’ 
tion, that the confusion during the affray was so great, that the de- 
ceased was as likely to be struck by one of his own party as by the 
keeper's, they returned a verdict of—Manslaughter against somé 
person or persons unknown. 

Wretched as the first of these productions is, I think it can 
scarcely be denied, that both its spirit and its probable'consequences 
are wholly to be ascribed to the exasperation naturally consequent 
upon the severe enactment just alluded to. And the last cise ‘is'at ” 
least a strong proof that severity of enactment is quite came, ered ' 
to correct the evil. 

The second very natural consequence of the new act has bee,’ 
that from the general conviction of its undue severity, the increased! 
punishment has not, I believe, in one solitary instance been inflicted. 
In the only convictions that I have heard of under the new law,’ 
the milder punishment of six months imprisonment has been ate ~ 
judged. ‘The lamentable effects of the !aw, therefore, upon the 
disposition and habits of the poacher have been perfectly gratni- 
tous. ‘The fear of the punishment has added desperation to the 
crime 5 and the actual punishment of the ‘criminal when ‘takeny 
has*not even afforded the terrot of a to eter others ‘from’ 
future offences. a 


« 
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The third consequence has followed of course from this combi- 
nation of increased atrocity with undue, and therefore ineffectual, 
severity. 

THE OFFENCE OF POACHING HAS EXCEEDINGLY INCREASED. 
For the proof of, this fact I appeal to the experience of magistrates 
acting in populous. districts, and in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, which are the principal marts for stolen game. The coe 
iumns of the county papers, also, offer ample evidence upon this 
point. Sothat I really think we are justified in concluding, that if 
reason, if experience, if common sense, if the spirit of the times 
and the state of society, if moral consequences, if regard to the 
welfare of the most numerous and valuable class of the community, 
if natural equity, if the better informed judgment of interested 
persons converted in spite of their own wishes and prejudices, if 
the almost universal consent of unprejudiced judges, if the prayers 
of the friends of humanity and the tears of the widow and orphan 
be of any weight in determining a question, the Legislature will in- 
cur a fearful responsibility should it hesitate to embody in a Statute 


the principles and the substance of the Report of its Committee 
on the Game Lawe. 


Having stated the consequences of the new enactment with the 
warmth of feeling which sincere conviction, founded on a know- 
ledge of facts, authorises, and cannot but produce in a mind alive 
to every thing that touches the moral welfare of the country and 
the equity of its laws, I feel that a tribute of justice is due to the 


authors and promoters of that act. I have not the least doubt that 
they were conscientiously convinced of the justice and probable ef- 
ficacy of their proceeding. ‘The character of the honourable and 
independent gentleman who is reported to have introduced it, is suf- 
ficiently established for firmness and consistency, for honourable 
feeling, and the accomplishments befitting his station. 

I do not pretend to submit this pamphlet to him with diffidence, 
because I believe that I have more extensive knowledge than. he 
has of. the habits and dispositions of the labouring classes of .so- 
ciety, and of the moral and political effects of the Game Laws. I 
trust that he and those who think with him,.are now. satisfied that 
their experiment has failed. Firmness, it has been wellsaid, con- 
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sists in a perseverance in what is right. To persevere in what turns 
out to be wrong is not courage but obstinacy.—I am, dear Sir, 


Faithfully yours, 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Jak. 1, 1817. anD PROPRIETOR OF GAME. 


APPENDIX. NO. I. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE GAME LAWS. 


The Coxmurreg appointed to take into Consideration the Laws relat- 
ing to Game, and to report their Observations and Opinion there- 
upon, from time to time, to The House, have considered the Matters 
to them referred, and agreed upon the following Report: 


Your Committee, in investigating this important subject, proceeded 
to the consideration of the present existing laws for the preservation 
of game: their adequacy to their professed object, their policy and 
justice, and their effects upon the habits and morals of the lower 
orders of the community. In censidering the existing state of the 
law upon this subject, their attention was naturally directed, in the 
first place, to its state in the early peridds of the common law, and in 
that your Committee finds concurrent and undisturbed authorities for 
contemplating game as the exclusive right of the proprietor of the 
tand ratione soli. In a law of Canute’s (vide 4th Institutes, p. $20,) 
your Committee find that he thus expresses himself :—Praterea autem 
concedo ut in propriis ipsius prediis guisque tam in agris quam in syl- 
vis excitet agitetque feras ; and Blackstone II. p. 415, sit quilibet homo 
dignus venatione sua in sylvia et in agris situ propriis et in dominio sua. 
In the preamble of the Statutes, 11th Henry VII. c. 17, a parliament- 
aty recognition of the common law is most distinctly made, and in 
unequivocal language. It states, that persons of little substance de- 
stroy pheasants and partridges upon the lordships, manors, lands, and 
tenements, of divers owners and possessioners of the same, without 
license, consent, or agreement of the same possessioners, by which the 
same lose not only their pleasure and disport that they, their friends, 
and servants, should have about hawking, hunting, and taking of the 
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same, but also they lose the profit and avail that should grow to their 
household, &c. 

In the 4th Institutes, p. 304, it is laid down, that seeing the wild 
beasts do belong to the purlieu men ratione soli, so long as they re- 
main in his grounds he may kill them, for the property ratione soli ‘is 
inhim. In 11 Coke’s Reports, p. 876, it is laid down, that for hawk- 
ing; hunting, &e. there needeth not any license, but every one may, im 
his own land, use them at his pleasure, without any restraint to be 
miade, if not by parliament, as appears by the Statutes 11 Hen. VII. 
c. 17; 23 Eliz. c. 10; and 3 James I. c. 13. 

In Sutton and Moody’s 5 Modern Reports, p: 375, Holt, C. Justice, 
says, the conies are as much his, in his ground, as if they were in a 
warren, and the property is ratione soli. Soin the year-book, 12 
Hen. VIII.pl. 10, if a man start a hare in his own ground, he has'a 
property in it ratione soli. 

En limitation, and to a certain degree im derogation of the common 
law, ‘d variety of Statutes has subjected to penalties persons who, not 
having certain qualifications, shall even upon their own lands kill any 
of those wild animals which come under the denomination of Game. 

By the 13 Rich. II. Stat. 1, ¢. 18, laymen not having 40s. per an- 
num, and priests not having 10/. per annum, are prohibited from tak- 
ing or destroying conies, hares, &c. under pain of a year’s imprison- 
ment (this Statute appears to be the first introduction of a qualifica- 
tion to kill Game.) By the 32 Hen. VIII. e. 8, a penalty upon selling 
Game was first enacted; but this was a temporary law, which was 
suffered to expire, and the sale of Game was not again restrained ‘till 
the Ist James I.c.27. By the 3d James I. c. 13, the qualification to 
kill Game was increased to 40é. in land, and 200/. in personal property. 

By the 22 and 28 C. II. c. 25, Lords of Manors, not under the de- 
gree of Esquire, may by writing under their hands and seals appoint 
game-keepers within their respective manors, who may kill conies, 
hares, &c. and other Game, and by the warrant of a Justice may search 
houses of persons prohibited to kill Game. 

Et appears to your Committee, that the Statute 22 and 23 C. II. is 
the first instance, either in our Statutes, Reports, or Law Treatises, 
in which Lords of Manors are distinguished from other land owners, 
in regard to Game. 

The same Statute, section 3, confines the qualification to kill Game 
to persons having lands of inhéritance of 100/.. per annum, or leases 
to a 1500, (to-which are added other descriptions of personal qualifica- 
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tions); and, pexsans not having such qualifications, are declared to be 
persons not allowed to have or keep game dogs, &e. 

The 22 and 28 C. II. c. 25, was *foll »wed by 4 and 5 W. and M.e. 
23, and the 28 Geo. II. c. 12, which enacted penalties against unqua- 
lified, and, finally, against qualified persons, who shall buy, sell, or 
offer to sell, any hare, pheasant, partridge, &c, Similar penalties are 
therein enacted against unqualified persons having Game in their pos 
session. 

Such appears to your Committee to be the state of the laws re- 
specting game, as they at present stand. The various and numberless 
Statutes which have been enacted upon the subject, and to which your 
Committee have not thought it requisite to al ude, have not been ums 
observed by them ; but seeing that they are merely supplementary to 
those to which your Committee has made reference, they have not felt 
it important to enter into a detail of their enactments. 

Your Committee cannot but conclude that, by the common law, 
every possessor of land has an exclusive right ratione soli to all the 
animals ferie natur@ found upon his land ; and that he may pursue and 
kill them himself, or authorize any other person to pursue or kill them; 
and that he may now by the common law, which in so far continues 
unrestrained by any subsequent Statute, support an action against any 
person who shall take, kill, or chase them. 

The Statutes to which your Committee have referred have, in limi- 
tation of the common law, subjected to penalties persons who, not 
having certain qualifications, shall exercise their common-law right ; 
but they have not divested the possessor of his right, nor have they 
given power to any other person to exercise that right, without the 
consent of the possessor. 

It appears to your Committee, that the 22 and 23 C. IL. has mesely 
the effect of exempting from those liabilities which were previously 
enacted against unqualified persons, such game-keepers as shall receive 
exemption from them by the Lords of Manors (and which exemption 
the said Lords of Manors are thereby empowered to give); but. that 
the restraints upon the sale of game equally affect the entire commea- 
nity. 

Your Committee conceive that, in the present state of society, there 
is little probability that the Laws above referred to can continue ade- 
quate, to the object for which they were originally enacted... The 
commercial prosperity of the country, the immense accumalatien of 
personal property, and the consequent habits of luxury and indul- 
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gence, operate as a constant excitement to their infraction, which no 
legislative interference that your Committee could recommend ap- 
pears likely to counteract. 

It appears that, under the present system, those possessors of land 
who fall within the statutable disqualifications feel little or no interest 
in the preservation of the game, and that they are less active in re- 
pressing the baneful practice of poaching, than if they remained enti- 
tled to kill and enjoy the game found upon their own lands. Noris it 
unnatural to suppose tiat the injury done to the crops, in those situa- 
tions where game is superabundant, may induce the possessors of land 
thus circumstanced, rather to encourage than to suppress illegal modes 
of destroying it. 

The expediency of the present restraints upon the possessors of land 
appears further to your Committee extremely problematical. The 
game is maintained by the produce of the land, and your Committee 
isnotaware of any valid grounds for continuing to withhold from the 
possessors of land the enjoyment of that property which has sou 
by the common law to belong to them. 

The present system of Game Laws produces the effect of encourag- 
ing its illegal and irregular destruction by poachers, in whom an in- 
terest is thereby created to obtain a livelihood by systematic and ha- 
bitual infractions of the law. It can hardly be necessary for your 
Committee to point out the mischievous influence of such a state upon 
the moral conduct of those who addict themselves to such practices ; 
to them may be readily traced many of the irregularities, and most of 
the crimes, which are prevalent among the lower orders in agricultural 
districts. 

Your Committee hesitate to recommend, at this late period of the 
session, the introduction of an immediate measure, upon a subject 
which affects ‘a variety of mterests; but they cannot abstain from ex- 
pressing a sanguine expectation, that by the future adoption of some 
measure, founded upon the principle recognized, as your Committee 
conceive, by the common law, much of the evils originating in the 
present system of the Game Laws may be ultimately removed. 

,Upon mature consideration of the premises, your Committee have 
come to the following Resolution ; 

RESOLVED, 

That it is the opinion of this Committee, that all game should be 
the property of the person upon whose lands such game should be 
found. Sart penis 

— —, ' 26th June, 1816. 
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LETTER III. 
&c. Fc. 


January 1, 1818. 
DEAR SIRy 


Acain the county gaols of England are overflowing with 
poachers, many of. whose cases are marked with circumstances 
peculiarly desperate and atrocious. 

Previous to the two last sessions of ‘Parliament, in two several 
letters to you, I fully exposed the pernicious tendency of the Game 
Laws as they now stand, and the almost irresistible temptations 
to crime which they hold out. I endeavoured to mark, as I 
thought they deserved, the immorality and the utter absurdity of 
continuing an obsolete prohibition which the change in the state of 
society has actually converted into an encouragement, the practical 
result of which is simply to give the monopoly of a profitable traf- 
fic to rogues and vagabonds, and thus to encourage the increase of 
those meritorious personages, while it exceedingly discourages the 
breed and preservation of game, which it is its ostensible — 
protect. 

- Although these facts are undeniable and unrefuted—nay, although 
they are confirmed and substantiated by the decision and report of 
a large and enlightened committee of the House of Commons, 
many of whom were country gentlemen coriverted in spite of long- 
cherished prejudice, yet, strange to say, every attempt to build up a 
better system upon sound and rational principles has hitherto been 
defeated in Parliament. And what is still more extraordinary, in 
Pfoportion asa misapplied increase of severity has been found to 
lead to its natural and necessary consequence, the increase and 
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propagation of the cri:ne, has it been nevertheless applied in spite 
of al experience, but in the sapient expectation of repressing the 
offence. 

Few things have more excited my astonishment than that such 
a code of laws should still be permitted to rear its head in such a 
country. As E glishme: we have many privileges and institutions 
which gloriously distinguish us not only from the slaves, but from 
the free-men of other countries; butin respect to our Game Laws 
we are really behindhand with the lowest slaves of the most des- 
potic governments in Europe. 

It is not however my intention to travel over again the ground 
which has been already made good. I consider it as proved and 
admitted, and no longer open to a reasonable doubt, that the present 
Game Laws are become in their actual operation oppressive and 
unequal,—so completely ineffectual for their professed object as 
even to have a contrary tendency—altogether inapplicable to the 
present state of society in England, and above all that they are the 
convicted parents of more than half the brutal crimes which stain the 
annals of our country villages. If any one still doubt the truth of 
these assertions, he is referred to the unanswered arguments of my 
two former letters. Unless they are open to answer and refutation, 
E cannot think that in times like these, when genuine moral feeling 
is widely diffused through all classes, so enormous and gratuitous 
a blot will long be permitted to rest upon our national polity. 

It is however, alas | but too true that ina numerous community 
many will have their judgments imperceptibly biassed by their 
supposed interests. But it is also consistent with a just observa- 
tion of human. affairs to perceive, that whenever men act upon the 
calculation of their supposed interests being in opposition to the 
claims of justice and morality, they are always as much mis- 
taken in-their interests as they are in their duty. 

To-show that this is so in the case before us is the principal ob- 
ject of this letter, in which I hope to show you more in detail than 
the limits of my former letters would a‘low, that all parties whose 
imterests are in any way involved in the subject would be materially 
benefited by a radical ukeration of the present system, and that nome 
could possibly receive the least injury. 

The fixst party which ocewrs:to our notice is the landed proprie- 
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tor, in whom is virtually (and, as some writers contend, legally 
also) vested the property in the game upon the land. It is at first 
sight natur.! t» suppose that these persons looking into the statute- 
book, aii finding an immense string of severe penal restrictions 
upon the invaders of this property, so much beyond what the pro» 
tection of other property of the same value is thought to require, & 
is natural I say to suppose that they should conclude this at least to 
be free from invasion, Yet it is in point of fact more exposed to 
it than any other. ‘This may appear perhaps inconsistent with 
reasonable expectation. 

Why is it that the penalties upon smuggling tea, sugar, tobacco, 
and other taxed articles of general consumption, are more efficient in 
repressing the offence? Probably, because by paying the duty the ar- 
ticle may be had in an honest way. ‘There is a competition between 
the fair and the unfair dealer, and the superior profit of the latter 
ig more than compensated by his risk of incurring the penalty. 
But if the importation and sale of tea, sugar, and tobacco, were ab- 
solutely prohibited, so that they could only be had of the smuggler, 
I apprehend no penalties would be sufficient to prevent their intro- 
duction and consumption, and that the more severe the penalties, 
the greater would be the encouragement afforded to the smuggler. 
He would be assisted in the evasion of penalties by every one ex- 
cept the revenue officer ; indeed, nine tenths of the people would 
be partakers of the crime. Moreover, the law itself would be so 
generally considered absurd and unjust, that no man of ordinary 
feeling and understanding could bring himself to enforce it against 
his neighbour. 

Just so of the Game Laws :—so long as Englishmen, of all the 
men in Europe, are actually prohibited by severe penalties from fairly 
bringing to open market an artick so generally coveted by purcha- 
sets as game, the law practically says nothing more nor less than 
this, that the article shall be exclusively brought to market by the 
unfair dealer; who is assisted in the evasion of the penalty by 
every. iudividual save the lord of the manor; and who moreover 
excites so much compassion in all other minds from the absurdity 
and injustice of the law to which he is exposed, that in nine cases 
out of ten the offence cannot be prosecuted to conviction. It is 
obvious too that the higher the penalties; the greater is the encou- 
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ragement arising from all these causes, and the greater the tempta- 
tion to commit the offence ; because, when it succeeds, its remune- 
ration is so much the higher. Whereas were the market fairly 
open to the honest dealer, and the question were only whether he 
should sell his commodity at a rate somewhat higher than the dis 
honest dealer, this difference might easily be compensated by a 
moderate penalty, which no man would hesitate in enforcing, be- 
cause it would be considered both just and necessary, and which 
would therefore be really effectual in repressing the offence. 
Under this system too nine tenths of the community would be 
enlisted (as in all other cases) against the dishonest dealer, instead 
of in his favor. ‘The purveyor, the purchaser, and the consumer, 
would certainly prefer procuring the same article without risk of a 
penalty than with it; and the interest of the occupier of the land 
‘would be to watch and repress the invader of a property now ren- 
dered of some value to him, instead of encouraging them to destroy 
what was previously an unprofitable nuisance. 

From this reasoning I venture to conclude, that there is scarcely 
any conceivable system of legislation, except that merciful and sa- 
pient one which goes by the name of the Game Laws, that could 
render the proprietors of land insecure in the enjoyments arising 
out of the possession of game. 

I have often contrasted in my mind the relative comfort on the 
one hand of the’Squire sitting in his parlour with an angry brow, 
and receiving the daily return of spikes, steel traps and spring guns, 
of attorneys’ bills for prosecuting and imprisoning poachers; of 
petitions from their destitute wives and children, of gamekeepers 
fettered and fastened to trees by the poachers’ wires, or of poachers 
and keepers maimed and slaughtered together in indiscriminate 
combats in the dark; and, above all, daily aggravated reports of the 
increasing hatred to himself, and augmented brutality, profligacy, 
and ferocity towards each other, of the villagers whose moral and 
political welfare it is his duty to consult ;—and, on the other hand, 
the same Squire under an ameliorated system, inviting his friends 
to walk with him in his woods without fear of endangering their 
lives, promoting the pecuniary as well as the moral interests of his 
neighbours and tenants by affording them a profitable article for 
sale as well as for recreation, securing to himself by the best of all 
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securities an ample supply for his own amusement, and, by the 
transfer of the sale of game from the nightly thief to the fair dealer 
at whose expence it is reared, gradually reclaiming the former 
to the pursuits of regular industry, and the care of their families, 
and (allowing time for the change of inveterate habits) seeing a 
lasting peace established on his property between the rival armies of 
gamekeepers and poachers—and, above all, resting his own recrea- 
tion and amusement upon a solid foundation of love and affection, 
of good order and morality, among his neighbours and dependents, 

Finally, with reference to the interests of the landed proprietor, 
there is one position which appears to me quite conclusive. The 
supply of game in the market is at present equal to the demand, 
and is never likely to exceed it; an alteration of the law would not 
materially increase the demand ;—under both systems therefore the 
quantity sent to market would be nearly the same, and under the 
amended system a quantity at least equal to the present would be 
deft upon the land, 

It follows then as the total result of these positions, that with 
respect to the quantity sold from the land or retained upon it, an 
alteration of system would produce but little difference; the princi- 
pal alteration effected would be in the mode in which the transfer 
is made—it would be taken out of the hands of the rogue and put 
ito those of the honest man; a corrupting, clandestine and dis- 
graceful traffic would be replaced by a fair and open trade. It 
would be a solecism indeed in politics, if any but the rogues could 
be losers by such a change, or if the present loss should turn out 
otherwise than an ultimate gain even to the rogues, both in a moral 
and pecuniary point of view. 

But it has been said, that this scheme for making game a saleable 
property, is nothing else but a project for increasing the profits of 
the landed proprietor at the expense of the amusements of the rest 
of the community. Now this I venture to deny. 

‘The proprietor may now prevent any man from coming upon 
his land to take game, and does in fact prevent those whose object 
ismerely amusement. It is only the nocturnal depredator whom 
under the present system he cannot effectually repress. And 
surely as against him, it is more equitible that whatever trifling 
profit may accrue from the sale of game; sHould be enjoyed by 
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him at whose expense the article is produced and maintained, than 
by him who has no title to it whatever but theft and robbery? 
Then as to the probable profits upon game, it is quite idle to sup- 
pose-that the value of game will ever so far exceed the value of 
corn, as to induce cultivators to sacrifice the last for the sake of 
the first. ‘The tendency of wild animals to multiply will, as at 
present, produce under reasonable protection a moderate number 
on the land ; and the alteration contended for, would at once give 
to the owner a fair remuneration for the expense of rearing them 
and nothing more, and would afford to the rest of society a resource 
of honest and healthy recreation. 

This brings under our notice the second party whose interests 
ate involved in this question—namely, the residents in towns, and 
commercial or monied men without land, who wish occasionally 
to indulge in the recreation of sporting, and who I decidedly 
think ought to be qualified to do so. Atpresent, without the per- 
mission of the landed proprietor, which he is not often willing to 
grant, they cannot enjoy the recreation, and even with permission 
they transgress the law by carrying a gun. But under an amended 
system the land-owner or his tenant (if not restricted) might, for a 
moderate pecuniary consideration, (less than the risk now incurred 
in taking a day’s sport,) permit the townsman to take his recreation 
and carry off the produce of his amusement. And surely this 
would be a much more satisfactory footing for all the parties con- 
cerned. 

There is however still a third party concerned, namely, the 
small landed proprietor with just what the Game Laws style a 
qualification to sport, who, having not sufficient land of his own to 
afford him recreation, trespasses upon that of his neighbours, and 
is only amenable to a circuitous process for the remedy of the 
owner. This person would certainly be curtailed in his amuse- 
ments by any direct protection afforded to game as property, and 
would be placed upon the same footing with the townsman or 
monied capitalist. But give me leave to ask, is it not perfectly 
reasonable that he should be so placed ? Unless he can show that 
the possession of a specific sort of property gives him an equitable 
title to invade the property of others, there can be but one answer 
to this question. In fact the privilege he enjoys is a mere remnant 
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of feudality, which even upon feudal principles is rendered obso- 
lete by the diminution in the value of money. 

I have so fully discussed the interests of the purchasers and 
consumers of game in my two former letters, that it is unnecessary 
to add any thing here upon that part of the question. 


And now, my dear Sir, give me leave to ask if the supporters of 
the present system have one reasonable motive either of public or 
private interest for the course they are pursuing ? Will they not at 
length admit that the enormous and admitted evils of the Game 
Laws are a perfectly gratuitous addition to the vice and misery of 
their country ; and that a perseverance in support of them may 
justly fall under the same imputation which was affixed by one of 
our old writers to the character of a common swearer—namely, 
that “he is one who sells the Devil the best pennyworth that he 


meets with anywhere, and, like the Indians that part with gold for 
glass beads, endangers his conscience for the lightest trifles imagin- 
able.” Nay, the supporter of the Game Laws appears open to a 
deeper reproach than this; for he endangers the consciences of 
others, without even getting a glass bead in return; while gold 
both allegorical and substantial would reward his accession to a 
more reasonable system. 
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PREFACE. 


Tne following letter was written and printed, but not publish- 
ed, during the sitting of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Poor Laws. It was introductory to certain propositions 
for making use of Friendly Societies in reforming, and perhaps 
eventually abrogating the system of Poor Laws; undertakings for 
which, as appeared to the writer, the; Committee were not at that 
time prepared to attempt by more decisive and direct methods. 
Notwithstanding many practical objections, of the force of which 
no manis more sensible than the writer, the Committee included 
these suggestions, with some modification, among those which 
they thought fit to be reported for the consideration of the House. 

One view, then, with which the letter is now published is, to 
illustrate those passages of the Committee’s Report, [p. 12-13] 
which relate to Friendly Societies ; but a stronger motive to the 
publication arises from the wish to give a move extensive circula- 
tion to the observations upon the general subject, which in a linnted 
circle have atthacted some notice. 

The author is fully aware, that these observations tend to no 
very precise or satisfactory conclusion; but all that has been said 
and written, even within the last year, satisfies him that this un- 
certainty belongs to the subject, by whomsoever handled ; and that 
although the particular scheme of half measures here detailed will 
not be found extensively practicable, it.will be only upon a princi- 
ple of compromise, arising out of the doubts and difficulties herein 
displayed, that parliament will finally deem it politic to legislate. 


London, 20th January, 1818. 
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Beckenham, 2ist April, 1817. 
MY DEAR 51R, 


Acconrpwne to the intimation which I gave before the recess to 
the Committee on the Poor Laws, I proceed to submit, through 
you, to the consideration of its members, what has occurred to me 
upon that subject, and particularly the ideas, which | have already 
explained imperfectly, in regard to the use that may be made of 
Friendly or Beuefit Societies. 

My suggestions for forming these Institutions upon a new prin- 
ciple, and affording to them a parochial guaranty, beg perbaps 
the only part of what I have to. offer which is in any degree new 
or peeuliar ; itis on that point only that I have hitherto ventured 
to state my sentiments: but | should greatly misrepresent my own 
views on the larger ques ion, and very inadequately explain my 
ideas even on the particular branch of it to which my suggestions 
refer, if, in using the indulgence afforded to me by the Committee, 
I were to confine myself to the consideration of Friendly Societies. 

Reflection has confirmed me in the opinion, that a guaranty, 
supported by the parochial assessments, of the benefits of such 
Societies, may be made one of the means by which the great evil 
of the Poor Laws is to be checked ; but | should attribute to that 
proposition a very disproportionate importance, if | were to state 
that it would of itself be an eflectual or even an useful measure. 
It is only as accompanying and facilitating a system of administra- 
tion of the Laws of Relief, very different from the present, that J 
can venture to recommend my proposal. 
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Of the measures necessary in my humble opinion, for effecting 
this alteration of system, most have, in principle, been recommend- 
ed to the Committee by other members ; some have been specifi- 
cally stated: but [ shall take the liberty of embodying into my 
scheme the valuable suggestions which we have received ; believing, 
that even though my own peculiar part of the scheme may fail, [ 
may usefully endeavour to give a practical and connected shape to 

ropositions which have.as yet been only generally discussed :—and 

trust that the Committee will not consider me as guilty of piracy, 
though | should recommend, without specific acknowledgment, 
what has been offered by others. 

Diffident as I sincerely feel, in touching, however slightly, upon 
general principles, I find it impossible to make myself intelligible 
without some explanation of those by which I am influenced. 

It is perhaps admitted by all that we are now in a situation from 
which we cannot easily or suddenly pass to a wholesome state, and 
it may perhaps be thought unnecessary to describe systems or lay 
down principles, the application of which, if not wholly impractica- 
ble, is at least very remote. Yet I conceive that unless we are in 
some measure agreed as to the desired end of our deliberations, we 
shall hardly understand one another as to the means: nor shall we 
duly appreciate the suggestions which we discuss, unless we explain 
to each other the principles upon which they are founded, and their 
ultimate operation, as well as their immediate effect. 

Now, although I have endeavoured to preserve in my scheme a 
facility of adaptation hereafter to more than one view of political 
economy, yet I own, that it appears difficult to come to a decision 
either upon the suggestions which | am about to offer, or upon some 
of the points at this moment before the Committee, without deter- 
mining how far we are affected by the opinions and conclusions of 
modern writers on population and subsistence. 

Or, to speak perhaps more practically, it seems at least neces- 
sary, that in proceeding to reform the system of English Poor Laws, 
each of us should make up bis own mind, whether he adopts, as 
many do, the act of the 43d of Elizabeth as the point of perfection, 
or whether he considers that Law as the foundation and commence- 
mient of a vicious system. 

I fear that some gentlemen, who are averse from a discussion 
of the subject upon general principles, are disposed to take that 
act as a standard, without a sufficient consideratiou of the principles 
which it involves. 

When we are desired to “tread back our steps to the 43d of 
Elizabeth,” it is meant, no doubt, that we should destroy some 
material branches of the existing system—particularly, the practice 
of giving pecuniary relief to able-bodied men: but it 1s meant also, 


nd ‘ ° + 
that we should retain other essential provisions, among the most 
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obnoxious to political economists, as containing, according to 
opinions very generally received, the most injurious vices of the 
system. 

If we abide by the act of Elizabeth, in its least extensive con- 
struction, we undertake the charge of those children whose parents 
are not able to maintain them; and we engage to set to work as 
well those children (if not helpless) as all other poor persons. 

Herein, we sm against two favourite doctrines of political eco- 
nomy; we facilitate the growth of a population not accompanied 
by an increase in the means of subsistence ; and. we create a supply 
of labour not proportionate to the demand, or to the funds for put- 
ting it in activity. We promote the reproduction of paupers, by 
enabling a man to marry before he has ensured the means of main 
taining a family ; we encourage idleness, by allowing him to depena 
(for a considerable part of his expenditure) upon funds not acquired 
by his own industry;—we subject property to an unlintited 
assessment :—we perpetuate, in short, if that political economy 
be sound, a great proportion of those evils of our system, 
which however they may have been extended during the last twenty 
years, by the enactments and practices originating in the scarcity 
of corn, are certainly not new within that period, and of which 
perhaps that very extension might be attributed to the original 
faultiness of the system. 

Among the specific propositions, too, which have been made to 
the Committee, there are some which necessarily involve similar 
considerations ; Mr. B., supported by you, Sir, proposes to carry 
into effect, in a new mode, the provision of the act of Elizabeth, 
concerning Children. It is true, that this proposition has in view, 
a limitation of parochial relief, by offering it to the poor man in 
a mode from which he is expected to be averse ; but it is neverthe- 
less true, that the proposition would ratify the establishment of a 
principle, tending to secure against want, families improvidently 
produced. 

In Lord C’s, view of the subject, a supply of work is one of the 
most prominent points; now, whatever moral advantages that mode 
of relief may have over the other, it equally proceeds upon the 
plan of providing, at all events, for all the people that may be born, 
and is scarcely less operative in encouraging their production. 

Others of our members, Mr. W. S., for instance, and Colonel 
W., would give relief in food rather than in money; this recom- 
mendation has obvious advantages, but it is peculiarly open to the 
charge of undertaking to do that which the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence may have rendered impossible. 

I conceive, then, not only that these several suggestions, consi- 
dered as parts of a scheme of Reform, must be weighed with re+ 
ference to general principles, but that their character as palliatives 
of an insurmountable eril, must be estimated by the same standard: 
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for upon all of them it is charged, not only that they are meon- 
sistent with a scheme of theoretical perfection, or with the system 
which we would establish if our choice were now free, but that 
they retain within them the seeds of the evils of which they are 
mtended to check the growth. 

The suggestions indeed of Mr. H. appear to be of a different 
description ; in proposing to restrain the power of Magistrates, he 
intends L presume (for otherwise the proposition would be nuga- 
tory) to exclude from the grant of relief persons who according: to 
niddem practice and to the view of the Poor Laws generally 
élitertained, are accustomed to receive ‘it. Mr. H.’s idea is one of 
thuse which [) shall endeavour to carry into effect ; but it is surely 
impossible to justify, otherwise than by condemmng the general 
principle of the Poor Laws, as commenced by Queen Elizabeth, 
a'measure which shall deprive the pauper of any other security for 
parochial assistance, than the will, or the judgment, of those at 
whose expense it is afforded. 

I fear, then, that we cannot hope: to: palliate existing evils, or 
remedy particular abuses, without reference to the theory of the 
system from which they sprmg. If our palliatives leave the prin- 
ciple in operation, they will be: effectual but fora momeut: it 
would surely be impolitic,—perhaps unjust, to abandon that prin- 
ciple, unless we either provide other means from which the poor 
may derive an equivalent benefit, or, satisfy ourselves that the prin- 
eiple itself is impracticable, and that the attempt to secure an un- 
limited population against want, is vam and presumptuous, 

A specitic proposition indeed to this effect is likely to be brought 
before us. 

Such being the state of our deliberations, I shall venture to 
connect with my suggestions for the amendment of our system, my 
view of the principles upon which our systematic relief of indigence 
may fairly and safely be governed. 

It will, [ presume, be acknowledged that the wholesome state 
of society would be that, in which, however numerous and distant 
the gradations of condition might be, it should be in the power of 
every man, by the exertion of bonest industry, independent of public 
relief, or even private charity, to provide sustenance for himself 
and his family, in infancy, sickness, and old age, as well as in health 
and manhood. 

However it may be, im a society which we may form in imagina- 
tion, I believe that it will be generally admitted that the accom- 
plishment of this state of things is im England nearly hopeless. 
One of our Members indeed (Mr. C.) did I think give it as. his 
Opinion that a man might from the earnings of early labour provide 
for @ future ‘family, but I believe Mr. B.’s to be the general and 
the correct opinion, that wages cannot possibly be so arranged, as 
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to enable the labourer, even though he should not marry pre- 
maturely, to provide for a family at-all large, in the years of help- 
lessness, and under all the various circumstances of distress. 

Against old age, perhaps, the bachelor, or man with no ehildrea 
or few, may with a little foresight, easily provide ;—against sick- 
ness too, it may be alleged, that a man may, by entering into an 
association with others, also make some provision; but for the 
mamtenance of children more than a few, he cannot, by saving, make 
any adequate provision, nor can he even secure himself against the 
effect of sickness, unless he have at a very early period commene- 
ed his contributions for that purpose; for the assistance afforded 
by the vofuntary associations to their members when incapacitated 
by sickness, must either be too scanty, or must be withholden from 
all whose entrance into the society has not taken place at an age of 
health and vigour. Those too who are originally incapable,are 
obviously as much debarred from any such advantage, as from 
profitable labour. 

Indeed the extreme difficulty, if not impossibility, of any ap- 
proximation to certainty in calculation, renders all institutions 
founded upon that basis, at the best, but precarious securities. 

No attempt to provide, through similar associations, for an un- 
certain and unlimited number of children, has 1 believe ever been 
made ; and though it is true, that a contingency of this sort, upona 
very large scale, is susceptible of a much more easy calculation than 
the occurrence of sickness: yet upon a contracted average, there 
would be the highest probability of a ruinous falsification of any 
tables which could be constructed. 

In the cases already put, | have considered the able-bodied man 
as earning at least subsistence for himself; but he cannot always 
be certain of the opportunity of procuring that exchange for his 
labour; we must consider therefore the case of an excess of la- 
bourers beyond the demand for labour: which excess may be pro- 
duced, either by the too rapid growth of the population, or by the 
sudden cessation of some effective cause of the demand: and this 
last may be regarded also, either as producing a general excess, or 
an excess of workmen in any particular brauch of industry, such as 
will not admit of the persons engaged in it, easily betaking them- 
selves to another equally lucrative employment. Individuals indeed 
are always subject, through the fluctuations of trade and politics, 
and the capriciousness of human conduct, to occasional deprivations 
of employment. 

There are several circumstances under which persons in_ the 
lower classes maw be, and are every day, without absolute vice’or 
profligacy on their part, reduced to want :—and then comes the 
question, whether the necessity created by all, or any, or which, of 
these circumstances, ought to-be relieved from any public fund.“ 
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. Our Poor Laws, as generally administered, afford relief in all 
of, them, and afford it moreover in that other case in which, having 
at.some period of his life, remote or recent, possessed the means of 
securing himself against want,.a man has improvidently, or even 
viciously and profligately, meglected to make use of them. j 

And here occurs another point of consideration,—whether 
marriage without due regard to the means of supporting a family 
is,to be classed among the cases of vicious improvidence. 

The view which, I have taken, | think you will perceive, connects 
itself immediately with the proposal made to us by Lord C. for 
classifying the Poor, for the purposes of relief, but it demands 
the previous enquiry ;—upon what principle is the compulsory 
relief in any case afforded to them? and whether there be not 
evils and miseries, resulting from that apparently benignant system, 
greater than those which it alleviates. 

And thence an argument arises, operating with more or less 
force against relief in every one of the supposed cases. 

If the most dreaded and most extensive of evils be an excessive 
Population, and there be no means of checking its growth but by 
the pressure of want, and consequently any system of relief tend to 
promote it; we ought in strictness to permit that pressure to ope- 
rate without restraint, whether through sickness, the helplessness 
of age or of childhood, or through any other disability inherent in 
or incidental to human nature. 

A sunilar conclusion. must be drawn from a conviction, if it 
be entertained, of the injustice of taxing property to support indi- 
gence. 

No man among us perhaps goes so far as to adopt either of these 
supposed opinions as a present rule of action, but both have been 
urged upon us; and although, whether we reject them altogether 
or only establish the present mexpediency of acting upon them, 
our course may appear to be the same, I conceive that there will 
be an essential difference ;—in the one case we shall afford relief 
sparingly and grudgingly to the existing generation, and deprive 
of it all.claimants hereafter to be born; in the other we shall 
merely retrench present abuses,—drawing a line of distinction be- 
tween the fair and the encroaching elaimant to relief, and regulating 
its mode and limit. 

Now in the first place, with respect to the sanctity of the Law 
of Property, which is said to be such as to supersede all claims of 
the Poor, however origmating in or supported by the Laws, | 
own that if I correctly understand the position, I dissent from it— 
Our system may be impolitic, but 1 cannot perceive that it is 
obviously absurd and unjust. I¢ appears to me, on the contrary, 
that.3f Society necessanly admits of every imaginable degree of 
wealth and indigence, a rule providing that the very lowest shal) 
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be protected from destruction, by a contribution from the others, 
iy, on the first blush, wise and equitable. Experience may teach 
us the practical ill effects of such a rule upon our moral system, 
or its impracticability may be demonstrated: on the principle of 
Population, but as between wealth and poverty 1 cannot admit 
its Injustice. . 

Perhaps it is only meant, that when there is a danger that the 
claims of the multitude are so numerous asto'threaten the de- 
struction of Property altogether, then those claims must give way. 

If the question be thus one of degree, and the sanctity of Pro- 
perty be adduced in urgument only in a supposed case of \extre- 
mity, | need vot now enlarge upon the grounds of my belief, that 
the disproportion cannot be progressive; I shall sufficiently satisfy 
those by whom that argument is now brought forward, if | provide, 
upon whatever inducements, checks and limitations to the growth 
of the encroachment. 

But it has bees proposed to us to establish such a limitation, with 
reference neither to a proportion between the property and the 
charge, nor to the origin or validity of the claims, but to a speeific 
amount, (whether that at which the tax now stands or some other) 
which is in no case, under whatever pressing urgency, to be 
exceeded. 

Such a principle certainly 1 am not prepared to admit; to me, 
the proposition of Mr. Malthus, for excluding the children of future 
marriages, seems reasonable and just, in comparison with one which 
would refer the compliance or non-compliance with the poor man’s 
claim, not to any circumstance or procedure on his part, but to a 
standard entirely unknown to him, and totally uncoanected with 
the merits of bis case. 

I own that the unfairness of this propositiqn overcomes im 
my mind, the force of a suggestion (made [| think by Mr.'M.) 
that this or any limitation, if now only determined upon, to take 
effect at a perhaps distant period, would operate, not directly upon 
individuals, but by creating so strong an inducemeut to a «more 
salutary administration of relief, on the part of Magistrates and 
Parishes, as to effect its purpose gradually and easily. There is 
value in the suggestion, but | cannot adopt it. 

I shall not embark in a discussion of the great questions 
by Mr. Malthus; but [I must venture to say that L.am not sufiici- 
ently satisfied of the correctuess of his view, to adopt it as a cule of 
action: | am not convinced that the growth of Population will so 
far exceed in rapidity that of Subsistence, as to produce an assunaive 
destruction of human beings for want of food. 

‘I allow that the course of Population and Prodaetion mapa 
tively, will be such as to produce an occasional, if not es 
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pressure of the one against the other, occasioning a degree of 
htithan misery much to be deplored. | But I am inclined to adhere 
to the doctrine which texthes'us, that the evil carries with it a 
remedy as certain and ‘effectual, as any which we can devise ;— 
that the circumstances which produce or accompany the rapid 
increase of numbers, operate in themselves as checks upon that 
increase ; and moreover, that those numbers tend to multiply the 
productions of the earth, so that there is a constant struggle ‘be- 
tween the Population and the Subsistence, in which victory will for 
ever be doubtful. 

f believe ‘then that the danger of famine, occasioned by an ex- 
cessive ‘Population, is not one of which the apprehension need 
deter us from ‘increasing, to the utmost of our power, the sum of 
human happiness; im other words, that we may continue to alle- 
viate, as far as im us lies, the never-ceasmg miseries of humanity, 
without fearing that in so doing we give a bounty upon the pro- 
duction of beings for whom no food will be found. 

I state these views with real diffidence, for I see and feel the 
intense difficulty of the subject; but 1 own that they are views 
which I am very anxious to satisfy myself m entertaining, because 
they’ tend to reconcile me tothe order of Nature, and because 
some of the measures suggested by an opposite view are repugnant 
to feelings which I am solicitous to indulge. 

This repugnance, I am quite sure, is felt by Mr. Malthus and 
all who follow him just as strongly as it can be felt by his oppo- 
nents ; between the individuals there is no difference, and all that 
I say of the systems is, that if one be more congenial to the feelings 
which one loves to cherish than the other, it has a claim to favour, 
only to be overcome by a very decided and confident opinion of 
its evil tendency. 

But although the apprehension of a famine need not deter us 
from the systematic rehef of indigence, it does not therefore’ fol- 
low that the State is to undertake that relief, without any regard 
to its circumstances or origin: most powerful objections would 
still he against the Poor Laws even though the doctrine of popu- 
lation had not been heard of.—Upon the immoral tendency of the 
system, I shall not dilate; it has been urged with force and elo- 
quence, and is felt by us all. A ‘very slight allusion 1s sufficient, 
as at introduction to the consideration of the proposed remedies. 

By teaching a man to rely on his Parish, rather than on his own 
exertion, the Poor Laws encourage idleness and remove the natural 
inducements to foresight or economy ; thus repressing the virtues 
most conducive to a man’s happimess, as well as to the peace and 
prosperity of the state. ‘They create a relation between rich and 
poor, which has the vices only of that connection ; the ministration 
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to the wants of a fellow creature, which is one of the most delight- 
ful, of duties, becomes under the Poor Laws a process, burtful 
alike to. ‘him who gives and hin who takes.” 

An application for parish pay, is. something between a demand 
and a supplication, and has not the salutary qualities of ether, +t 
is urged neither with conscious independence, nor humble reli- 
ance; it as not granted through benevolence nor received. with 
gratitude. 

It has been imputed to our system by Mr. B., (and I believe; 
correctly) that while to the pauper it stands in the place of industry, 
in the class next above him it replaces genume -chanty. . It has 
interrupted the wholesome imtercourse between , the ranks. of 
Society. ‘The natural and useful feeling of qualified dependence 
upon the higher classes,—upon the great landlords in particular, 
—is not superseded im the peasantry, by a bold and ambitious 
spirit which brooks no controul and is patient of ne dependence ; 
were that the new relation, it might possibly be questioned whe- 
ther the change were for the worse ; but the feeling created by the 
Poor Laws, is. one of sullen insensibility to shame,—a dull, ..un- 
manly, and unsocial sentiment, 

I feel strongly, that on the ground of social justice and equity, 
the claim of the Poor to the sort of relief which the Laws afford 
them, may very fairly be denied. 

The effects of native misfortune are felt, more.or less severely, 
in every class of society; in every class, a man is liable through 
accident as well as through his own inconsiderateness. to be. re- 
duced to a lower rank in the scale. A want of due exertion, or 
an imprudent enlargement of family, every day deprives au mdi- 
vidual of the means of supporting himself in the situation in which 
he has been bred; nor are th cases at all infrequent, in which 
men of very respectable condition, can only maintain themselves 
therein, by sacrificing their comfort and doing violence to their 
best feelings. 

Marriage and the birth of a numerous family, are operating in 
this way, daily, and amongst persons of nearly all estates and ¢on- 
ditions. 

But it may, on the other hand, be allowed, that a similar process, 
operating upon an individual im the /owest of conditions, wall obvi- 
ously reduce him to actual want; and if his indigence be occasion- 
ed by the number of his children, they must perish, who are mmo- 
cent alike of vice and imprudeuce, ‘This. indeed isa fearful con- 
clusion: itis ane however m which, on the principle of choosing the 
least of two evils, a perfect conviction of the more extensive misery 
to result from an excessive population must produce a reluctant 
acquiescence ;_ but to which nothing short of that perfect couvicuon 
would easily reconcile the mind, Yet, however naturally and laud- 
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ably we may be shocked at the idea of leaving a helpless being to 
starve, or of permitting\a human creature to suffer, unrelieved, the 
miseries of old age or sickness, we-shall find perhaps, in following 
up, the history of human life, that’ it is not amongst paupers only 
that there is occasion for these melancholy reflections. It is not 
with persons in the very,dewest condition only, that the effects of 
poverty are felt in the aggravation-of bodily sufferings, or even in 
the acceleration of death; and it would not perhaps be harsh or 
unfeeling to observe, shat) in \persons and families of the superior 
classes, the mental suffermgs under any of these circumstances are 
infinitely more acute and bitter. 

These considerations, however, I shall not push to the length 
of with-holding all, public rehef from the pauper; in suggesting 
lunitations I shall give them much weight: but not being fully 
satisfied of its injurious tendency, f am not prepared to give up a 
principle im the laws of England, which in its motive, at least, and 
apparent tendency, is eminently charitable and benignant. 

Perhaps what I have said may be considered as applicable only 
to the helpless, cluding among them the children of able-bodied 
men, whose entire exertions are insufficient for the maintenance of 
their families; 1 have already alluded to another very important 
question arising out of the inability which the people may be under 
to find a scope for the industry which they are willing to exert. 
This question is not the same as that whieh arises out of the respec- 
tive marches of population and subsistence, since a constant, or at 
least an occasional excess of workmen beyond work, may exist with- 
out any deficiency in the food required for subsistence. It may 
perhaps therefore be said, that though the apprehension of a want of 
food, be not sufficient to condemn those encouragements to popu- 
lation which are afforded by the Poor Laws, yet that this excess of 
labourers,..thus necessarily producing an increase of paupers, is & 
valid reason for checking the increase of the people. But upon 
this it maybe observed, that as the demand for labour of all 
descriptions, and of every description, is necessarily fluctuating, 
the supply must fluctuate also,—there must inevitably be an occa- 
sional deficiency or an oecasional excess.— Attempts to supply the 
deficiency will produce the excess, attempts to check the excess 
may produce the deficiency. It may be assumed that an exact 
Proportion between the demand and the supply, of labourers as of 
every thing else, is utterly impracticable ; and that we must recon- 
cile ourselves to frequent variations. These variations too, it may 
be said, will sometimes he sudden and considerable, so that no 
reliance upon the tendency of supply to level itself with demand, 
will relieve us from the intermediate occurrence of a dispropor- 
tion. 


The. evil. is. inewrable and must be borne; I believe however 
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that it might be said to carry in itself and in its connection with 
production, some palliatives ;—but 1 am anxious to quit a topic, of 
which I strongly feel the difficulty... L-will only say that the ‘indi 
viduals who may at any time compose this excess of labourers, dre 
not necessarily the products, of improvidence, or the illustrations 
of an erroneous view of population; they are frequent and largé 
contributors in exertion, skill, and é/ood, to the prosperity and 
safety of the state, and it may be impolitie as well as inhuman’ to 
abandon them. 

Distinctions however may be taken. between these and other 
objects of relief. Emigration may be mentioned as a resource; 
aud a mode of relief may be proposed not applicable to others, 
namely, the provision of Employment, so that the rehef afforded 
may be inexpensive or even profitable to the public. 

As to emigration no measure has been proposed, nor have 1 one 
to suggest; | believe that to.a small extent it might be usefully 
encouraged, but not that it ought to supersede other means’ which 
we may think politic for enabling the poor to obtain maintenance. 
The policy of providing work for those who are without it has 
been warmly contested among us ;—L have already said that relief 
given in this way as well as in the other is objectionable upon the 
favourite principles of population; but having taken the liberty of 
rejecting those principles, 1, need refer only to the objections which 
have been forcibly applied by Mr, G., to the excessive and’ un- 
natural increase of the produce of labour whether im manufactures 
or agriculture. ‘The bearing of this objection upon manufactures 
has been admitted to be more obvieus than upon agriculture; I[ 
confess, that inregard to agriculture, | have doubts: whether, under 
judicious mawagement, the objection bields. 

I find, [ own, with Sir T. A, some difficulty in reconciling the 
supposed mischievous tendency of an accumulation of labour, “in 
cheapening com, with the alleged grievance of aredundant popula- 
tion; but [ cannot argue this point without: prolonging this r 
by some remarks upon the Corn Laws, and perhaps stating’ some 
heretical opinions upon that subject. 

I am at present rather inclined to adopt the view of Mr. H., 
who considering the deficiency of demand for labour to be tempo- 
rary, and highly estimating the utility in.amoral view! of ‘making 
work the condition of relief, is. disposed to overlook the systema- 
tical objections. 

Closely connected with this. subject, is a practice which’ has 
attracted parucular attention, as one. of the most objectionable’ of 
modern innovations :—the practice of making such an allowance 
to the labourer, as together with his earings (and those of his wifé 
or children, if there be any) may make-up a sum competent; in the 
opinion of the Officers or Magistrates, to maintain a family of the 
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size’ which ‘may ‘happen to belong to him.’ This allowance, is 
“generally calculated’ according ‘to ‘the’ pri¢e of ‘bread, ‘so much 
being allowed for each adult; and for'each child. 

In some parishes, 1 believe, the wages ‘paid! éven to a single man, 
have: been, at times, 'thts’ made! up out of the Poot Rates: Oni 
farmer' agreeing, on those terms only, to employ him. 

Now, it is ‘very desirable to be noted; that what has heen’ said 
in favour, or if you please, in ‘palliation of the system of maintain- 
ing the large family of an able-bodied man, does not justify! ‘the 
practice of making the ‘relief & component part of ‘the wages of 

. labour. 

That practice, in addition ‘to its operation itt destroying ‘the 
shamefulness of Pauperism) by making every man familiar to it, 
has in it the further evil, of making it nearly indifferent to a man 
what wages he earns. He has no inducement to obtain, through 
good conduct or great exertion, more than the lowest recompence 
for his labour; since the difference between languor and activity 
will make none in his receipt, only transferring a few shillings of it 
from one fund to another. 

The practice is said to have begun, at the period of a great rise 
in prices, and it is urged in its defence, that in no other mode could 
& proportionate rise m wages have been avoided; arise, which 
would have rendered them equal to the support of a numerous 
family, whereas now, it is contended, wages are kept down to the 
wants of a single man, while by the modern device, the family man 
is also provided with a sufficiency. 

In addition then to the practical objections which have already 
been stated, it may be urged against this system, not only that it 
is an interference with the price of Jabour, greatly injurious to the 
young and prudent man, who, if wages were higher, might earn 
additional enjoyments, or provide for future wants; but that it 
imposes unjustly upon one man, the maintenance of the labourers 
whose work is performed for another; and this, not only as be- 
tween one employer! of labourers and another (it might then be 
urged, though incorrectly, that a level would be found), but between 
those einiploy ers, and the rest of the persons assessed. 

If it be said, that any plan for imposing upon parishes the charge 
of the children of the Poor will be lable, in some degree, to this 
last objection, unless ald descriptions of property be assessed, I[ 
must; I'fear, confess that [ canot entirely resist that coticlusion : 
but on that great question, | shall not, in this letter, enlarge,—hop- 
ing that w hat we do inde pendently of it, may at least setve to dimi- 
nish its importance. 

I hardly know whether it’ will be said, not only that this system 
of inaintaming ‘the children of labourers ‘is hurtful, but” that’ the 
reebiicy’ of ‘its ; introduction shews it to be umnecessary, and suggests 
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an obvious and,easy cure ;—that we have only to abandon, modern 
innovations, apd retum, to the state,.of comparative soundness,.jn 
which we were twenty, or thirty years. ago. f 

If to this it should be. answered, as it probably, will, that the 
Country as now;situated,in respect of, Population, Labour, . Pro- 
duction, and Prices, is not, susceptible of the system,of thirty, years 
ago, such a statement may perhaps be used by the Political co- 
nomist as demonstrating the viciousness of the whole modern policy, 
especially with reference to the principle of population ;_ but with- 
ott intending to justify the whole of that policy,—indeed I haye 
pointedly condemned parts of it,—I cannot avoid observing, not 
only, that,the period complained of bas been one of unusual, pros- 
perity as well as exertion, but,that during the greater part of it. we 
haye had need of probably the, full extent of our population, and 
have had_ occasion indeed to lament,,in, some branches of employ- 
ment, rather a deficiency than a redundance : nothing therefore in 
our. recent history, will affect the conclusions which | have ven- 
tured to adopt, as to the apprehension Of av excessive population. 

It must be admitted, however, that a snore practical objection 
might be urged against all schemes. for relieving the poor man 
from the charge of his children ; it might be. said, that by with- 
drawing this assistance, you would cause wages to rise, and thus 
remove the burthen to the shoulders of thase to whom it belongs 
—the employer io the first instance, ultimately the consumer. 

This objection, Lown, is so congenial to the general. opinions 
which I entertain in favour of a free.and unartificial policy in 
Trade, that I use, with hesitation, any, argument in opposition 
to. it, 

But it may be said—that at the present time a corresponding 
rise in wages would not be the consequence of the denial of Pa- 
rish Relief ; or, that if it were, the number of persons wanting 
employmeut would greatly be encreased ; and prices at the. same 
tume raised, to the great derangement of our domestic and foreign 
economy ; these, and other considerations applying to this country 
at this time, as well as the general unwillingness to make sudden 
changes, will probably reconcile us to the present adoption of a 
palliative only. 


I have now, stated, at much greater length than I intended, and 
with much less order, oy views of some, of the most important 
principles upon which, as it appears to me, our, measures ought to 
be founded. 

I trust, nevertheless, that you will understand the nature and 
objects of the suggestions which, [ shall propose or adopt. 

oe perceive, that I do not think, it. expedient, either to 
abolish now, or to,condemn by any, enactmenty.or recommendation 
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from the Committee, the general system of our Poor Taws ;—and 
that 1 am-not prepared to proceed: upon the ‘principle of checking 
P ion by the discouragement of marriage. 

ut that, deeply impressed with the practical evils of ouf''sys- 
tem, and satisfied of the reasonableness and necessity of subjecting 
Improvidence to a moderate pressure, 1 am inclined (according to 
your suggestion, Sir) to check and controet by’ an usion of samiall 
measares,” the dispensation of rehef. of 

These nieasures, however, it is my plan so to atrange, as that 
while they are for the present only palliatives, they may all have’a 
tendency towards a more complete Reforin, either, by the fature 
abolition of the whole system, or by the gradual imtroduction’ of 
habits by which its necessity nvay be at last superseded. 

It is especially my view soto separate the different descriptions 
of poor men, as to give to the industrious the facility of un honor- 
able maintenance ;—and to restore the shamefulness of pauperis, 
where shame ought to be felt. 

With this intention, | would facilitate and ensure to the frugal 
mau, the means of making provision against want, and for the 
maintenance of his family, without descending into the character of 
@ pauper. 

But L would greatly narrow the relief given to the idle and the 
profligate ; and would endeavour to place the pauper in a condition 
both as. to mcome and eemfort, always beneath that of other 
peasants or artisans, maintaining their own families ; so that pau- 
perism would always bea deseent iw the svale of society. 

But I would not consider or treat as Paupers in this sense, either 
those who labour under permanent natural incapacities, or those 
who have contributed a fair portion of their earnings to a Friendly 
Fund. 

With this view, [ propose, as you know, to guarantee the Con- 
tributors. to such Societies against the effects of miscalculation and 
abuse in the formation and management, by providing that any 
deficiency im the funds for fulfilling: the promises held out by 
the establishment, should’ be made good by the Parochial Asséss- 
ments. 

To this extent, } flatter myself, you have expressed yourself 
favourably of my suggestion ;-—it is now my purpose to conciliate 

you towards the further extension and application of the principle. 
"| am prepared not only to engraft upon the system of Friendly 
Societies, a provision for children; but to admit into its bevefits 
those persons now living who have not earned them by former 
contributions. 

lt is obvious that ‘these branches of the plan, rest upon different 
grounds and are hable'to other objections'than the simple gua- 
ranty of the Societies, as ordinarily. constituted; but i have a 
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strong perstasion; that the plan which I proposeaffords ‘the rea- 
diest means of combining with»the ‘mild ‘and just treatment’ Of 
the ‘existing pe the: future ‘Gineteegennedt and ‘di “of 
Pauperism. tee ’ 
»;bmgeed not ohne upon the setdenoy whith all such’ intiontions 
have, to lighten the burthen of the Poor’s Rate. They operate to thtit 
eng in more ways thad one.) Inthe first place, they provide, 
sources which would otherwise supply the: calls only of profi 
and extravagance, a furid from which Poor Men receive thet ief 
which they would, under the: least prefuse administration of éur 
laws, derive from the Parish; and they give to the poor mand 
habit of saving, which is likely to encourage in his mind that love 
of independence, the loss of which has been confessedly one of the 
most operative causes of encreased Pauperism. 

It'may be «useful, then, to give to the habit of relying*apon 
Friendly Societies, even a forced, and perhaps in some: degrée 
fallacious encouragement. We may, £ mean, be justified in giving 
to the savings of the Poor an effect, more largely and certainly 
beneficial than those savings can of themselves produce. 

It is true that whatever sum a parish contributes to a’ Friendly 
Society, will be so much parochial relief afforded to its members, 
each of whom may be correctly said to be, for so much, a burthen 
upoa the Parish; and that 1 have already:admitted the desirable- 
ness of a reliance among the Poor'upon the unaided produce’ of 
their earnings. 

Of that object 1 would never lose sight ;—but in the mean 
time, you will bear in mind, the practical question wt this moment 
is, whether to make up the deficiencies of a’ Friendly Society, ' or 
to supply a man’s wants wholly and directly from the Poor's Rate? 
—whether to afford a relief, limited and conditional, or to give it, 
as is now the case, profuse and almost indiscrimiuatey * 

For I may observe by the way that the only condition according 
to which relief is now limited, is precisely that which otight to" Ke 
avoided ; namely, actual earnings ;+-the amount of whieh, and con- 
sequently the conduct and exertion of the man, thus'are nivattete 
nearly of indifference to him. 

According to me, the amount given through the Friendly So: 
cieties could not, by any possibility, be greater than that of the 

arochial relief ; ‘and it could hardly fail of becommy; ney -_ 
more considerably less. 

This remark applies particularly to the proposal: respecting Chalk: 
dren. My reasons for admitting numerous fainilies as a ground of 
relief or rather for cousidermg children as entitled to rehef*by 
reason of their helplessness, are, already ‘before you: the niost 
decided opponeut of that policy must’ admit the superiority ‘of: “my 
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plan for maintaining them through Friendly Societies, to that, not 
which he-would establish, but which now prevazls. 

lswould; however, so far discourage iniprovident marriages as to 
cotifine the allowance for children to those parents whose contri- 
butions have contmued for’a certaiu time, or amounted to a given 


sum, 

Although, then, it. would be’ the permanent principle of my 
plan that allowances for children should be consequent upon, 
though not: ‘exactly ‘proportionate to, the Contributions of the 
Parent, yet, at present, 1 would enrol at once, as Members of the 
Society, all industrious persons who may desire it: and I would 
give them the allowance for children, on their consenting to make 
in future, the stipulated contribution. 

h like manner the old and the disabled would be admitted at 
onee ito the benefits of the Society ; the latter however would be 
liable to- future payments, m case of a return of bodily strength ; 
and a failure in this respect would at the least debar the defaulter 
from any subsequent indulgence. 

Let it not be objected, that these are operose methods of making 
allowances, which are now paid by a simple process, from the 
Poor’s Rate. A_ slight consideration, [ trust, will exhibit the dif- 
ference, and the superiority of the mode proposed. 

By teaching the Poor to look to a fund composed, though in 
part only, of contributions from the Poor themselves, instead of 
relying upon the Parochial Rate, we shall facilitate the gradual 
supercession of that reliance from which so much acknowledged 
evil has resulted. 

This we shall effect, not only by the indirect operation just 
mentioned, but directly by the gradual introduction of a principle, 
under which uo capable person will be relieved, except in propor- 
tion to his contribution. 

The distinction which is thus established as part of our future 
system, between the vicieus and the innocent claimant, is applied 
through my suggestion to the existing Poor; we introduce at once 
the classification which has beew recommended to us, relievi 
from the shame of pauperism all those who are reduced to that 
State by occurrences truly unavoidable, or by the temptations which 
our-own system has held out to them. We enable ourselves to 
relieve the unfortunate, according to the dictates of humanity, while 
we avoid or greatly limit the evil tendencies which, under the 
present system, belong to the indulgence of Public Benevolence. 
We cover wih obhvion former improvidence, and our liberality, 
ceasing to afford temptation to idleness and vice, becomes an ity 
Citement to. sober and moral bchavionr. 

L have said, that a state of things, in which the Poor may rely 
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the produce of their earnings, uyaided by any public fund, 
) a objeet of which we are not to lose sight ;—but | have also 
stated my apprehension, that it is one which, if not demonstrably 
impracticable, we shall at least never accomplish. I have, on 
the other hand, admitted that we neither can nor ought to endea- 
vour to avoid altogether the pressure of want, and that in our pre- 
sent system we do carry the attempt too. far. 

The detail of my scheme, L trust, will be found consistent with 
these principles. 

I shall first adopt as the basis of the Constitution of the Soejety, 
tables of payments and allowances adapted to all situations and: 
contingencies. ‘The allowances or benefits would not be, nor in 
my opinion could they be, arithmetically proportionate to the 
payments; they would indeed rather be formed upon the idea of 
an Insurance Office, of which the managers should set out with 
a certain expectation of loss. 

The benefits would be fixed, in the first instance, chiefly with 
reference to the allowances now granted from the Poor's Rates, 
but, perhaps, always somewhat below them. Neither receipts nor 
payments should be regulated by the earnings of the Contributes, 
—they should be stipulated weekly or monthly contributions and 
allowances, such as those now made in Friendly Societies. It 
would be quite foreign to the principles of my suggestions to in- 
terfere with or even inquire into the receipts of any individual, 
—excepting when in the case of partial disability, such as to 
entitle a man to a portion of the sick allowance, resort might 
perhaps be had to his earnings as a test of the degree of his 
incapacitation. p 

I shall not attempt to ascertain, by any mode of calculation, 
what ought to be the rate of contribution in, order to entitle a» 
Member to any given benefit. 

I should be inclined to extend the benefits of the new scheme, 
however superior they avowedly are to those derivable from ordi- 
nary Societies, to all persons contributing at the rate adopted im: 
those that are considered as well-regulated and flourishing Clubs. 
Thus, for two shillings .per month, or sizpence weekly, (which is 
the rate of the Bushey Club) 1 would guarantee to the Members,,, 
not only the allowance in case of incapacity made by that Club, \- 
namely 12s. for total, and 6s. for partial incapacity, but an allow-+ 
ance, in o/d age (perhaps after 65 or 70) whether attended with 
incapacity or not; and what is mest important, a weekly allewance 
for each child above a specitied number, and of a given age. 

The rate of this allowance, as well as of the others, and the 
number in family which would entitle a man to receive, would 
vary in different districts ; the Bushey rate | have merely given 
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by way of illustration :—all that | deem. essential is, that the pay- 
ments should be made according to a fixed and general scale, and 
not according to the circumstances of individuals. 

There should also be a stated allowance for a sick wife and for 
a widow, 

The disproportion of these benefits to the contributions is evi- 
dent ; it would exist, 1 apprehend, even, without the allowance for 
children ; for it appears that m Clubs prudently managed, al- 
though there is a scale of admission for all ages up to seventy, it 
is found necéssary to exclude all candidates of more than thirty 
years of age. 

I am now to state the limitations under which these. benefits are 
to be grauted; and therein to explain the mode im which we are 
gradually to approximate to a system of comparative independence. 

The allowance for o/d age | would give.to all persons who have 
now attained it, or who may attain it within one, or perhaps two, 
years from the commencement of the scheine im their respective 
parishes ; and to all persuns attaining the specified age, who may 
have coutributed to the Fund from its commencement, or, from 
any period within the first or second year of its Operation, and also 
to all persons ho may herenfier have contributed for fire years. 

The allowance in case of sickuess or impotency would be given 
to all persons becoming Members withm one year from the com- 
meucement, and to all persons: who! may hereafter have contributed 
for fice years. 

‘The allowance for children would be given to all those who may 
become Members within one year from the commencement, and 
to those who may hereafter have contributed for years. 

I do not venture here to specify the number of years of fruga- 
lity and providence which ought, in future, to entitle a man to an 
allowance for his children. ‘The admission of men now marzied 
to a benetit of that description, would m most parts of the country 
be attended with no expence, even though no contributions, were 
brought in aid; for with them the difference would ouly be, that 
they would receive from the Society the allowances which they 
now receive from the Parish. 1 would give them at least one 
year for making their option, that the system might be fully, un- 
derstoud. 

Objections might possibly be made to permitting single men, 
entermg withon the first year, to partake of the allowance for 
children, as soon thereafter as their families might become suffi- 
ciently numerous; but | propese it as an inducement to early 
contributions. ‘Those who omit to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, should be adifitted upow harder couditions, 

‘The adoption of a longer or shorter term of previous contribu- 
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tion must depend upon the degree in which we think it right to 
discourage early marriages, among those who have not secured the 
means of providing for their families. 

I own, that although L have admitted it to be reasonable, that, 
in the lowest as in ali other ranks, a man should feel the imeon- 
veniencies of an improvident marriage, | fear that discouragements 
to’ marriage, in that lowest rank, have in a peculiar degree the 
vicious ‘tendency which must always belong to them, and that fe- 
males in particular are exposed by that system to moral as well as 
worldly degradation. And I suspect, that unless any system’ of 
discouragement were accompauied by a much more harsh treat- 
ment of illegitimate children than such as the Committee seems 
disposed to adopt, its effect in checking population would be less 
considerable than its advocates expect. 

But | am anxious in this place, not so much to enforce upon the 
Committee any favourite course, as to impress upon them ‘the 
facility which, in this most important and disputed point, the scheme 
affords, of improving our policy, if it be now erroneous. 

If we should’ be: minded hereafter to act upon the principles 
maintained by Mr. Matthus, or by our colleagues Mr. G. ‘and 
Mr. L., we shall have only to. introduce a new rule into those 
under which new Members are to be admitted into the Friendly 
Societies. ‘This alteration might be made with perfect good faith ; 
for though the Parish and the Law must be deemed to be under a 
solemn pledge to the Members of the Societies, to make all the 
payments promised in the Rules and Tables, there would be ‘no 
pledge to the rest of the people. But whatever may be the period 
required by the existing rules, it would be fair and just to give a 
corresponding notice of a new regulation. Thus, if at first we 
say, five years’ contribution shall give a claim to the allowance, 
and we wish to extend the period to seven years, we must declare 
that no person admitted after the expiration of five years, will be 
entitled to that allowance till he has contributed for seven years. 
Thus no person who, ou the faith of the Tables, hag begun to 
save, will be excluded from the full benefit held out to him. 

If it should be thought more desirable, nothing would bé easier, 
than in like. manner to declare, that no person unmarried, at the 
period of the declaration, who should be thereafter admitted mto 
the society, should have the allowance until after a longer period 
of contribution. 

Thus it appears to me, that any resolution for depriving of pa- 
rochial relief the children of future marriages, may be much more 
easily carried -into effect, through these societies than by any more 
direct proceeding. 

This leads me to another ground upon which to recommend my 
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plan, namely, that in holding out to the people fair and reason- 
able conditions of escape from pauperism, we may more equitably 
and conscientiously take such methods of increasing the pressure 
and disgrace of that condition, as a sense of its consequent evils 
may urge us to pursue. 

pon this princyple I would at once adopt Mr. B.’s sugges- 
tion for giving to the parish officers a power of refusing to make 
any allowance for a child, without requising that such child should 
be separated from the parent, and placed in a workhouse or school 
of industry. 

Agamst this suggestion it has been urged, especially by Mr, 
B., that the deprivation, if intended to operate as a punishment, 
would be severe and undeserved; if not operating as.a punishment, 
it would be ineffectual for its acknowledged purpose: it would 
neither induce the Jabourer to use greater exertion in the support 
of his family (which however might be mmpossible) or deter bia 
from marry ing. 

I own that I am inclined to, support Mr. B.’s proposition, 
even as a single measure; the separation, 1 think, cannot be re- 
garded as a punishment, but as an instance of that moderate pres- 
sure which must be felt in all numerous families, and which has 
> extensive operation, in this particular mode, among the middling 
classes. 

But, the facility which my suggestion would afford to the poor 
man, of avoiding this pressure, removes I think much of the 
harshness of the proposition, and I should therefore decidedly re- 
commend its application to all those who, having the oppertunity, 
orm to avail themselves of that facility. 

‘Mr. B. has also urged, the difficulty of providing m all cases, 
it places for the reception of the children; upoa this point 1 
svould, propose, that where ne such place can be found, the ma- 
gistrates should have a power of ordering pecuniary relief for 
the child, but to an extent only something below the lowest allow~ 
ance from the Friendly Society. 1m such case uo relief should 
be given, where the number of children maintamed by the pauper 
is under that, which, if he were a member of the Friendly Seciety, 
would entitle him to an allowance. 

The amount of the allowance for children from the Friendly 
Society, would, of course, have no reference to the amount of the 
parent’s earnings. As to the pauper, reference should be had to 
the earnings, so far only as to effect a diminution of the maximum 
allowance:—the payment in that case being justified by necessity 
ony must be strictly limited according to ats degree. 

o a pauper, claiming relief either for himself ,or bis famaly, it 
should be a sufficient answer for an oversecr. when before the 
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magistrate, to ‘prove that the man had at any time within ‘a fimited 
period (perhaps a year) been m the habit of earning 80 much as to 
have enabled him to provide against his present want. 

In aid of this proposition, | would give, according (0 the sug- 
gestion of Mr. M. and Mr. &, S., a, power to the overseer 
to grant, and, in the last mentioned case, to the magistrate to 
otder, an allowance with condition of future repayment, the dis- 
obedience of which order on the part of the man, should be pu- 
nishable, as that of au order of maintenance; but 1 would not 
consider the receipt of this advance as pauperis. It may be said, 
that this provision would deter the man from exerting himself to 
earn, in summer, the high wages which would thus deprive him’ of 
rélief im winter. But, (not to mention that he would thereby leave 
more work to be done by his neighbours,) this check must’ be 
taken in conjunction with all the others; and the effect of this 
wilful idleness would be, not that he would have in winter pecu- 
niary relief, but that he would be set to labour, not of his Own 
choice, and to which even now some sense of degradation attaches, 
at very low wages. ‘ 

In process of time, perhaps, we might go farther, and fet the 
proof of wilful idleness, at a period m which work had been mani: 
festly in demand, operate also in bar of the man’s claim. 

Upon the principle of limiting pecuniary relief to necessity 
only, { should certainly propose, whether the Friendly Societies 
be adopted or not, to take away the power very recently 
to magistrates (by Act 55 Geo. [Tl.\c. 137. §. 4) to ordet reélief 
to be paid for fonger periods than one month. 

I would not mterfere with the present rule of law, which for- 
bids any appeal from an order of relief, lest in the interval'the 
pauper should starve ;—but it occurs to me to suggest, that a \pa- 
rish might have a power of requiring any Justice by whom an 
order shall be made which the parish thinks objectionable, to state 
the case at the Quarter Sessions, for the opinion of the Court, by 
which, in future orders, the Justices would be governed. 

Perhaps it might be useful in checking the levity with which 
rélief is granted by Justices, were the concurrence of two Justives 
mecessary for the renewal, after the first period of a month, of 
any order to which the overseers shall have at the time objected. 

The orders to which | refer, are those which are made for the 
selief of the helpless, and especially of the children. 

i have already stated my concurrente im the general proposition 
for making work the condition of relref with those who are able 
to perform it; but 1 am not prepared to suggest any practical 
measure for the universal provision of work. 

“d shonld therefore be'conrent with an enactment, that where an 
overseer shall satisfy the Justice, that he has offered thé pauper rea- 
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sonable Jabour, at a rate of wages, lower hy not more than one- 
seventh than the current rate of ordinary labour in husbandry, no 
order of relief, should be made. 

The present. laws, L apprehend, furnish most of. the facilities 
necessary for enabling. the . overseers, im. conjunction with the 
magistrates, to provide work; but, unless the principle of reliev- 
ing through work. be altogether condemued, it would certainly be 
desirable to extend those facilities to, the utmost, and particularly, 
Sir, according to a suggestion to, which I know you to be favour- 
able, to create a power of establishing parochial farms. 

A. man, relieved through work, should, L think, be a pauper, 
as it.is,certawuly desirable, to discountenance a reliance upon the 
parish even for that mode of relief;, but if through frugality he 
should have made himself, and continued to be, a member of the 
society, he should be exempt from that disgrace. 

I think that [| haye shewn, that. my Friendly Societies will. be 
highly beneficial to the poor, as. compared with the Poor Laws, 
with the proposed restraints on their adminjstration ; aud although 
1 am, aware that the facility of obtaining relief from the rates, 
has in some degree brought. the present societies into disrepute, | 
trust that even without the imposition of those restraints, we may 
impress upon the poor the superiority of that mode of providing 
for their wants, 

But, in what way are the societies to be now formed upon the 
new principle? 

Lam not desirous of imposing. the Friendly Societies authorita- 
tively upon the whole country; I would leave to parishes the 
option of adopting or rejecting that mode of relieving their poor, 
and to, individuals the alternative of securing themselves against 
pauperism, or abiding by its laws, 

I, am deterred by many considerations from proposing the gene- 
ral and compulsory adoption of the plan. 

I.do not think it possible for Parliament to frame any new sys- 
tem which would be applicable to the circumstances of all dis- 
tricts, and I.am by no means so. confident of the advantages of 
the plan proposed, as to expect that, in all parishes, it would be 
an, improvement; I hope and believe that there, are parishes in 
which, a better system prevails, 

Wherever the purposes of my plan are already answered, or 
nearly answered, by a less.artificial, scheme, its introduction would 
be an evil as great as any which it professes to palliate. Where a 
Friendly Society, unconnected with the parish, or a Saving Bank, 
has the effect of diminishing and discrediting, pauperism. among 
the people, so as to confine. parish, relief, to cases of impotency, or 
of occasional need, aud. especially, to avoid the mixture of pafish 
pay with wages, that parish will not be inproved by my scheme ; 
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thongh some of my stiggestions might probably be brought in aid 
of the present management. And I should deprecate any inter- 
ference, not only with a Parish in which a comparatively sound 
system is already prevalent, but with any in which there appears at 
present a reasonable probability of material improvement. 

‘Thus where a Saving Bank has been established, and the depo- 
sits from the labouring classes are regular and increasing, so as to 
give a fair prospect of a considerable diminution in the Rates, I 
should be most unwilling to prescribe any fanciful amendment. 

Saving Banks aud ‘Benefit Clubs, if effectual for the purposes 
which my scheme has in view, are highly and unquestionably’ pre- 
ferable to it. Itis suggested only by a conviction that those insti- 
tutions cannot be generally efficacious. 

Saving Banks cannot meet all contingencies, unless wages are 
much higher than it is probable or perhaps desirable that ‘they 
should be, and labourers much more prudent than can possibly be 
expected. 

Benefit Clubs are more calculated to meet contingencies, be- 
cause they bring the earnings of the healthy in aid of the sick ; but 
if the whole produce of labour be insufficient for all the purposes 
which our system proposes to effect, no management can make up 
the deficiency. 

These clubs, I fear, are on the decline, partly owing to ‘this 
original insufficiency, and partly because, the shame of ome 
being removed, the rates are found to be an easier and cheaper re- 
source. Saving Banks are in some places said to be quite out of 
the question, because there are no savings. 

All that I desire therefore is to empower parishes to adopt my 
scheme, and to treat as paupers all the individuals who shall ‘re- 
fuse tw enter into it. I fear that in most parishes it would be 
necessary to establish a Suciety anew; as well because the clubs 
are not in general parochial, as because:it would be unfair to 
alter, unless with the fall consent of the members, the nature 
and constitution of an existing club. The new Society, there- 
fore, must be established, and the rate of payment and allowance 
regulated, by the vestries, with the consent of two justices ;—as 
long as the funds for the relief of the door are doca/, neither the 
rules, nor the rates, must necessarily be similar in all different pa- 
rishes. 

The Society should take as much as possible the form of a vo- 
luntary club; its officers or accountants should be appointed or 
chosen from among the members, and paid from the fund. ‘The 
orders for the grant of allowances must originate with the club or 
its officers, but must be couutersigned by an Overseer, and in case 
of sickness must be accompanied by a certificate from the parish 
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apothecary, ora medical man of whom the Overseers have ap- 

‘The treasurer-should, if possible, be a member of the club, but 
his books must be open to the inspection of the parish officers, to 
whom he omst make requisitions from time to time for the neces- 
saty advances. ‘Lhe intercourse of the poor man himseif will be 
always with the club, and not with the parish. 

Lam apprehensive, that notwithstanding all the substantial be 
nefits to be derived from the new Societies, und all the pains that 
may be taken to reconcile the poor to them, they will not meet with 
early popularity. But d-do convince myself, that they will either 
become gradually acceptable and effectual, or that in conjanctioa 
with the measures which have been suggested for narrowing parish 
relief, they will drive the poor into better habits. 

As I would not compel a parish to adopt the Friendly Society, 
so neither would 1 compel a man to enter into it. The plan of 
Mr. C. and that of the bill printed at Birmingham in 1796, ‘are 
in my mind objectionable not only as too systematic and ge- 
neral m their application, but as imposmg a tax and mterfermg 
with income, It is a fundamental principle of my scheme, that 
the members of a society should be liable to no inquiry inte 
their earnings ;—that no such inquiry should be authorized, ex- 
cept in a case m which a claimant for relief stands before you in 
the character of a delinquent, and you are avowedly desirous that 
he should feel the pressure, which he has neglected the means of 
aveiding. 

It is thus, rather than by any certificates or badges, which have 
formed part of former schemes, that 1 would make and note the 
distinction between the mnocent and the criminal poor. 

It may be asked, how much of the harsher treatment which I 
have recommended for those who neglect the opportunity of be- 
longing to a society, is to be applied to those, from whom, how- 
ever willing they may Le, their pansh withholds that opportunity? 

Lam uot prepared to propose that there should be, any where, a 
power of compellmg a parish to adopt the plan; nor can I doubt 
but that on the one hand it will not be, wisely, rejected by some 
parishes, which are nevertheless desirous of having some further 
protection from the law :—and on the other, that parishes may be 
averse to it, whose system nevertheless is not so good as to entitle 
them te the protection agaist the power of magistrates, which my 
suggestions atfotd 

‘Should Mr. B.'s proposition concernmg the children, be thought 
too harsh when usacconrpained by my alternative, # might be 
enacted) that no. order for relief om account of children shoeld 
depend-on the price af provisions, ‘ov’ be greater in pecuniary’ 
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amount than that given by the nearest Friendly Society (supposing 
one to have been establis ed), or (if none) than such as may be 
established bs the Quarter Sessons, and which shall not be im- 
creased without authonty of Pashanent. 

‘The pauper i this case would be better off than the man refusing 
to contribute, inasmuch as to him, the allowance ordered must be 
dess than that given by the Society. 

_The repeal of the clause in the Act of 1815, and the new pro- 
wae respecting work, and former earnings, may perhaps be ge 
neral. 

There are two propositions concernmg Saving Banks, upon 
which | will here take the liberty of observing. 

Mr. H., with the view of encouragmg the poor to make and re- 
tain their deposits, has suggested, thata man who has, for a stated 
number of years, been a regular depositor, should be entitled to a 
bonus in the shape of increased interest. 1am indisposed to ‘this 
suggestion, by an unwillingness to alter the character of these im 
stitutions from that of a Bank in its usual sense. They were 
intended to give to the poor man as readyand secure an investment 
for his savings, at interest, as those have who have easy access to 
the public securities: the depositer ought to feel himself as inde- 
pendent, and as litde under an obligation, im the one case as in the 
other, 

Saving Banks, too, ought to furnish the experiment of what may 
be done by the anuided earnings of the poor. My suggestion 
proceeds avowedly upon the apprehension that those earnings are 
of. themselves insufficieat; and it might therefore be very ex- 
pedient to apply Mr. H.'s suggestion to the Friendly Societies, 
by providing, that any man who has been a member for a given 
(but certainly not sconsiderable) number of years, without 
having made upon it any claim, or any claim beyond a certain 
point, should be entitled either toa sum of money or to a small 
annuity. 

The other proposition is that which hes already attracted much 
attention in and out of the House, and which, in my humble opi+ 
nion, ought to be referred to our Committee. Mr. R.’s clause, 
1 mean, for declarsag that property vested im a Saving Bank shell 
not be considered as barring the claim of an individual to be re- 
lieved as a pauper. ‘This suggestion seems to me aot only te be 
liable to the objection which 4 bave urged agamst Mr. H.’s, but to 
Operate agaist one of the heading purposes of the! dastitutions 
thems: Ives, which is to bring (parish rehef into disrepate, and ‘to 
contrast ihe depositor an a Savieg Bank with the pauper. 

It would moreover tend to place the pauper, mest unjustly, wp- 
en a footing of superiority to the poorer among those who pay the 
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‘Yates, séme Of whith it is to be feared are even now more indigent 
‘thar the mati for whose relief they are assessed. ‘lo my mind, the 
operation ‘of the Poor’ Laws upon that clays is one of the most 
erying evils which they produce. 

[ have hitherto’ taken ho notice of illegitimate children ;—the 
Friendly Societies, of course, could take no cognizance of them ; 
nor can [ at present suggest any thing respecting them, except that 
their treatment ought to be, if possible, rather less favourable than 
the children of the lowest married parents. ‘The subject, however, 
must come separately before the Committee. 

Casual and Foreign Poor too, 1 merely mention by way of me- 
morandum. 

I shall now advert to one or two topics less immediately cou- 
nected with the question of relief. 

The alteration in the law of settlement, which, upon your mo- 
tion, the Committee has determined to recommend to the House, 
will, I believe, be found to be an improvement; though it is cer- 
tainly not free from objections. 

Its effect perhaps will be most questionable, in parishes partly 
agricultural and partly manufacturing, where, in the event of a sud- 
den failure of the manufactory, a numerous body of workmen may 
be thrown upon a district of a very limited extent ; whereas under 
the present system, the burthen will im most cases be more widely 
diffused. 

The simplicity, however, of the principle (even though the de- 
tails should be more troublesome than we expected) and its eon- 
sistency with an obvious and natural policy, are with me strong 
inducements for establishing it. ‘The parochial establishment of 
Friendly Societies, will obviously be facilitated by a measure 
tending to identify the legal and actual settlement. 

I think it very doubtful, whether any proposition will be discuss- 
ed in the Committee, for assessing to the Poor’s Rate, any other 
property than that which is now usually brought into charge ; and 

shall trouble you only with two observations upon that head ;— 
first, that 1 most earnestly deprecate any pecu/iar tax upon the 
Public Funds for this or any other purpose: and secondly, that if 
all personal property were charged, and much of the fund therefore 
should cease to be /ocal, the establishment through the means which 
I have proposed, of general rules of relief, would assuredly facili- 
tate the execution of that great change of system, 

The appointment of a permanent, or of an assistant Overseer, 
would in many parishes, no doubt, be highly useful, and a power 
to make such appointment ought to be given. In reference. to 
Lord C.’s suggestion for adding to their power, an obligation to 
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make periodical reports, [ shall observe that it, has been suggested to 
me, from more quarters than one, that the,accaunts, which the 
Overseers are required to submit to the Magistrates under the Act 
of 50 Geo. IIL. cap. 49, ought to be arranged in a settled form, 
and might be accompanied with any information which Parliament 
or the Sessions might prescribe. 

I have now to apologize for the length, and I fear for the 
desultoriness also of this letter; | am fully aware, that it is not 
such as yon expressed your willingness to receive from me; I have 
perhaps not only introduced topics upon which my opinion has no 
value, but have stated, with too little of method and precision, the 
suggestions to which the Committee was ready to listen, 

This deficiency 1 shall endeavour to supply, by preparing some 
resolutions for effectuating my suggestions. But I shall not ven- 
ture to propose them to the Committee unless the view which I 
have taken of the subject appears to accord with the sentiments of 
a considerable portion of its Members. 

| can assure you that however much I may have seemed to re- 
gard with the partiality of a projector, the scheme which | have 
detailed, no man can be more thoroughly impressed than I am, 
with a conviction of its sufficiency ; or more alive to the objec- 
tions, theoretical and practical, which may be urged against my 
propositions. If L have appeared to expect, that | could coun- 
teract principles by machinery, I have, im the eagerness of state- 
ment, done injustice to my own opinions. 

But I am not so firmly convinced of the truth of any of the 
principles to which our difficulties have been referred, as to be as- 
sured that by the pursuit or abandonment of one theory or another, 
those difficulties will be overcome. 

i suspect, that there is a mixture of good with the evil; and 
that much of the mischief is connected with the causes of our 
prosperity and strength, if not with the defences of our freedom. 

At this particular moment I believe that this 1s eminently true ; 
or rather, perhaps, that we are now in a situation more sensibly to 
feel the noxious tendencies of the system, while its blessings and 
wholesome excitements are in abeyance. 

[have much consolation in believing, that the “ small measures’ 
by which, under this impression, L propose to mitigate acknow- 
ledged evils, have no tendency adverse to the theories which L have 
doubtingly rejected. 

i think it extremely probable, that in the course of my exposi- 
tion, | may have appeared guilty of inconsistencies ; and while L 
acknowledge that some of them may be owing to the inaccuracy 
of my own: judgment, and the unsettled state of my opinions, [ 
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think that you will recognize m others, only the inherent mystifica- 
ten of political economics. 
I have the honour-to be, 
' My daar Sir, 
Your very faithful Servant, 
THO. PERE. COURTENAY. 
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PREFACE. 


Is laying the following little work before the public I am fully 
conscious of its many imperfections ; some of these it would have 
been no difficult matter to correct, had I possessed the necessary 
leisure ; but, obliged to an almost constant attendance to a pursuit 
requiring unremitted attention, it has ouly been in my power to 
snatch a few minutes from time to time to commit to paper my 
ideas on a subject of considerable intricacy. 

It will naturally be asked why I obtruded on the public, a work, 
which I had not leisure to render worthy of its eye. My answer 
is, that the light in which 1 have seen. this subject is, I believe, 
perfectly new; and if my ideas on it be correct, its publicity at 
this period is of. some importance. I conceive that the present 
distress of the country arises from the adoption of measures founded 
on false notions, viz. That its prosperity depends on the granting 
to our merchants and manufacturers monopolies against our agri- 
culturists, and against each other. That our manufactures cannot 
prosper but by the depression of the wages of labour. And that 
the interests of the landholder and of the public creditor are en- 
titled to a paramount consideration in all acts cf the legislature. 
These ideas appear to me to be so completely erroneous, that, I 
conceive not a moment should be lost in their thorough investi- 
gation. 


In the course uf these sketches I have freely borrowed, and with- 
out acknowledgment, the ideas, and sometimes even the language 
of others; particularly of Dr. Adam Smith. L have nevertheless on 
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some occasions ventured to differ from this great luminary ; who 
wrote at a time when the subject had been little canvassed, and 
when therefore it was hardly possible that any individual should 
have contemplated every part of it, under every possible bearing. 
In treating of the decay of manufactures in Spain, Dr. Smith at- 
tributes it principally to the danger and expense of smuggling sil- 
ver out of that country, which, by causing a greater abundance of it 
there than in the rest of Europe, must necessarily enhance the 
money price of labor there, and ¢onsequently, he says, enable 
foreigners to undersell the Spaniards even in their own market. 
He did not consider that the foreiguer who imported his manufac- 
tures into Spain must, in diminution of the price he received for 
them, pay for all the risk and expense of smuggling his returns, if 
made in silver, out of the country ; and that in proportion as that 
risk and expense could have enhanced the money price of labor 
in Spain, so in like proportion it must have diminished the price 
which was ultimately received for foreign manufacwres imported 
into that country. 

In pointing out this error in Dr. Smith's reasoning, [ by no 
means wish to undervalue the merit of his most excellent work, 
but, merely by showing that as the greatest industry and the most 
extensive human ability do not always exonerate from fault, to claim 
a lenient consideration for those which may be detected in the fol- 
lowing sketches. 

One, and only one advantage I derive from situation in the 
discussion of political subjects. 1 have long been an inhabitant of 
an island where the people, though unrepresented, are in some de- 
gree free from taxation; where they are neither agitated by poli- 
tical parties, nor the minds of individuals warped by the pressure of 
those public burthens to which Great Britain is peculiarly sub- 
jected. In such a situation, it is at least more easy to appreciate 
with candor all arguments connected with my subject than in one 
where the personal feelings are more directly interested. 


Isle of Man, 22d May, 1317. 


NO. XXII. VOL. XI. 
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Cuarter I.—Trade is only Barter. 


Iw the infancy of society, when the community lives by the pro- 
duce of the chase, peltry is almost the only article of export. 
When the hunter has procured more skins than are necessary to 
his own wants, he willingly exchanges a part of them for such ar- 
ticles of foreign produce or manufacture ashe may desire. It also 
sometimes happens, that he may not only thus exchange his sur- 
plus peltry, but even perhaps the whole of it, when by so doing 
he finds that the articles procured in barter for it may be substi- 
tuted with advantage to all the purposes to which his skins had 
heretofore been employed. His exchanges are simple; and as 
money rarely forms a medium of his barter, the whole process is 
perceived at one view ; and its principle, and its practice, have 
therefore never admitted of any dispute. But in the complex 
transactions of the commerce of civilized nations, such a circuitous 
mode of barter is often adopted, and our minds are so much habi- 
tuated to consider money as the standard of value, rather than as 
the medium of barter, that in tracing the principles and effects of 
extended foreign commerce the judgment is apt to be bewildered 
ia maze of intricacy. And hence the various and often contra- 
dictory systems concerning commerce, with which the world has 
frequently been amused. The same principles however which 
govern the commerce of the savage, equally regulate that of the 
civilized man ; they both part with so much of the produce of their 
land and labor as they can exchange for other produce which they 
consider more useful or more agreeable to them: and (conquest 
excepted) it will be difficult to devise any other effectual mode of 
procuring the latter than by parting with the fornier. ‘This ex- 
change however is frequently circuitous ; and the different states 
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into which the original property is often converted, and the many 
hands through which it often passes before the ultimate exchange 
is completed, cause us frequently to lose sight of the transaction. 
The following example of the exchange of English cutlery for the 
teas of China, though by no means one of the most complicated, 
is still sufficiently so to bewilder those who do not trace commerce 
to its first prmeiples : 

A, sends English cutlery fromm London t@ Elamburgh, there sells 
it to B. for bills on London; but B., having no funds in London, 
applies to a banker C., who grants a draft on his correspondent D. 
in London. ‘This draft C. is enabled to grant, because E. has re- 
cently sent a cargo of linens from Silesia to London; and at the 
time he sent them, he drew on his agent F. in London for their 
amount; which bill, after travelling from Silesia to Hamburgh, was 
discounted by C. the banker there, and by him transmitted to his 
correspondent LD). in London. _ F. sells the linens ith“London to G. 
and their proceeds cancel E.’s draft on F., which being held by D. 
puts him m funds to answer C.’s draft on him in favor of. B., but 
which was endorsed over by him to A. in payment of the cutlery. 
G. exports the linens to Cadiz, and there sells them for Spanish 
dollars, which dollars he carries to Loudon, and there lends them 
on bond to the East-ludia Company, who again ship them to China 
for the purchase of teas, and with the produce of these teas dis- 
charge their bond to G. Now it is evident, when the whole of 
these transactions are considered, that the cutlery exported by A. 
is ultimately exchanged for the teas imported by the East-India 
Company, as much as if the transaction had taken place by direct 
barter at the company’s warehouse, ’ 

When a merchant engages in a foreign adventure, his object is to 
attain a certain quautity of something for which there is an effectual 
demand in his own country, and he sets himself to consider in 
what way he can procure this something at the least expense of the 
land and labor of his own country, or in other words, at. the 
smallest price to himself. Perhaps, for instance, (to use our previous 
éxample) he wishes to import teas from China, and considers that 
these can be purchased more advantageously with Spanish dollars 
thai: with the rude produce or manufactures of Britain; but as 
there are no silver mines in Britain, he, or (what is the same thing) 
soine one else for him, must import these dollars; but as they 
cannot be procured at Cadiz but for-.an equivalent, he, or some 
one’ else for him, must send that equivalent; and if Silesian linens 
happen to be in much greater demand at Cadiz than Briush pro- 
dace or manufactures, it may be more advantageous to send to Cadiz 
Silesian linens than British goods for the purpose of purchasing 
the necessary dollars. ut as the Silesian lineus are not a manu- 
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facture of Britain, and cannot be procured but for an equivalent, 
so he, or some one else for him, must send to Silesia such an equi- 
valent in order to procure these linens; and if English cutlery be 
considered as the most advantageous means of procuring them, it 
may be sent directly from England to Germany. 

In such a round-about trade of consumption, the whole of the 
intermediate exchanges, or sales and purchases, are seldom effected 
by the same person, ‘and’ indeed seldom come under the view or 
knowledge of any single individual ; but, by whomsoever they may 
be effected, the result is the same, the cutlery is ultimately the va- 
lué paid by Britain for the teas so imported for the consumption of 
Britain. 

In these transactions, it is not necessary to the profit of the mer- 
chants who carry them on, that the money price of the cutlery be 
higher in Germany than in England ; it is sufficient for the interest 
of A., the exporter of the cutlery, that he can procure for it in Ham- 
burgh, either bills or goods which will yield him in London the 
amount of the prime cost of the cutlery, together with the freight, 
insurance, and other charges on the voyage, as also a fair and rea- 
sonable profit on the capital employed. If A. sells his cutlery for 
bifls on London, either the money price of the cutlery must be so 
much higher at Hamburgh than im London, as to compensate the 
expense, risk and profit of the voyage, or the course of exchange 
must be so much against London as to compensate any deficiency 
in such higher money price ; otherwise A. will be a loser by the 
adventure, and consequently will be discouraged from continuing 
the trade. 

In like manner it is not absolutely necessary to the prosperity of 
E.’s adventure of Silesian linens to London, that the money price 
of such linen be kigher in London than in Silesia; but it is ne- 
cessary that the prime cost and charges on the linens be compen- 
sated by the London money price of the linens together with the 
difference of exchange, otherwise E.’s agent F. would not be in funds 
to answer his bill. 

It is not absolutely necessary to the success of G.’s adventure to 
Cadiz that the money price of linen should be higher at Cadiz than 
in London ; but it is necessary that the linen should sell for such a 
quantity of dollars in Cadiz as should be worth, when imported 
into England, the prime cost of the linen in London, together 
with the charges and profit on it to Cadiz and on the dollars back 
to London ; otherwise G. would lose by his adventure. But it is of 
no consequence to G. whether the advance of price necessary to 
meet the expense and profit of the voyage acerue on the sale of 
the linens at Cadiz, or of the dollars at London, or partly on both 
these transactions. 

It is of no importance to the East India Company whether (in- 
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dependently of each other) the money price of dollars or that of 
teas be higher in China or in London ; but it is absolutely necessary 
to the success of their adventure, that a given quantity of dollars 
should, in China, exchange for such a quantity of teas, as will 
again sell in London for a sum equal to the. prime cost of the dol- 
lars in London together with the charges and profit on the adven- 
ture from London to China and back again. If they do not sell 
for so much, the company would evidently be losers by the trade, 
and consequently would not continue it, 

It is evident that the ultimate result of this circuitous commerce 
resolves itself into the simple barter of the cutlery for the teas; 
loaded however with the expenses and profits on three distinet 
voyages to Hamburgh, to Cadiz, and to China, with the commis- 
sions of agency and on granting and discounting the bills at Ham- 
burgh. The higher, then, was the origmal price of the cutlery, the 
higher the money price of the labor employed in constructing and 
navigating the ships which performed these different voyages ; the 
higher the rates of commission and of profit on the capitals em- 
ployed in them, the dearer must consequently the teas be sold by 
the company to the consumers. It is the consumers of the teas 
therefore, and they only, who ultimately pay for the cutlery together 
with all the expenses of the intermediate traffic between its sale 
and that of the tea. 


Cuaptrer IIl.—The money price of foreign commodities is 
principally regulated by the money price of labor, and rate 
of profit in the home market. : 


If we continue to pursue the example adduced in the preceding 
chapter, it will appear that as the consumers of the teas ultimately 
pay for them the prime cost of the cutlery, together with all the 
charges and profits attending the intermediate traffic, so the price 
of teas in Britam will therefore be affected by the high or low 
price of labor, and the high or low rate of profit in Britain in 
nearly the same degree as if they were articles of the growth and 
manufacture of Britain. I say nearly, because as some fornia? 
capital may have been employed in the interchanges between the 
cutlery and the teas, and as some foreign labor may have been 
employed in effecting these interchanges, so far as the teas are 
chargeable with that profit and with that Jabor, their prices will be 
enhanced in proportion to the price of labor and to the rate of 
profits in these foreign countries. 

But the price of labor or the rate of profit in China, or in any 
of the other foreigu countries in which the interchanges were 
effected, can only influence the price of the teas in Britain, in so 
far as they were employed in effecting these exchanges ; but in no 
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respectiwill the iprice’of ‘teas in. Britain be iofluevced by the bigh 
ot) low ‘money \priceif the:wages of the labor, or of the rate of 
profit.on the capital; employed im the cultivation aad manufacture 
ef) the teas;.or in working the mines, or in. refining the silver, or ia 
cultivating/the flax cand! mamudactusing the, linen ; because (as Dr. 
Smith has clearly proved) the true measure of the value of every 
article\of vousumption, is the quantity of ,laber which it will pur- 
chase ; and the difficulty of procuring silver remaining iu like pro- 
portion to that of procuring tea in Chma, an equal quantity of the 
oe will continue to exchange for an equal quantity of the other, be 
the price’ of laber or the profits of stock what they may: In like 
maiiner while the quantity of labor required to procure linen and 
to procure dollars remain the same as before, in Spain a like quan- 
tity ‘of linen will there continue to exchange for a like quantity of 
dollars,’ be the price of labor or the profit on stock what they 
fray’: and in like manner while the quantity of labor required to 
procure a certain quantity of linens, anda certain quantity of cut- 
lery continue, im Germany, the same, a like quantity of the one 
will also contmue to exchange for a like quantity of the other, let 
the wages of labor and the profits of stock, in that country, be 
what they may. 

It also appears clearly that in the instance under discussion, 
nothing more was effected (as indeed in no instance any thing more 
can be effected) by means of the bills of exchange, than to facili- 
tate general barter; for wherever a bill of exchange is granted, 
value must some how or other be sent to meet it, otherwise it 
must be protested, and remain a debt against the drawer. 

As it appears, that in our adopted example, the high or low 
price of the wages of labor or of the rate of profit in foreign 
countries, have little or no influence on the prices of foreign arti- 
cles in the home market, it therefore remains for us to examine by 
what the fluctuations m these prices are regulated. ‘The vicissi- 
tudes of seasons, and the deficient, or too abundant supplies of the 
market certainly are the principal causes of. the alterations which 
take place in the price of foreign commodities within any given 
Short period of time ; but in considerably extended periods of ume 
these causes can produce no effect whatever in the general average 
prices; which must, so far us these causes are concerned, be 
regulated by the general average of the seasons and of the impor~ 
tation in proportion to the effectual demand. But as we have 
already seen that even the most circuitous commerce resolves 
itself ultimately into barter, and as the money price of home pro- 
duce must necessarily rise or fall in proportion to the rise or fall in 
the ‘money price of the labor and rate of profit which has been 
émployed im procuring such home produce; so it follows that the 
nioney price of the foreign commodities for which that home pro- 
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duce is exchanged, must also necessarily rise or fall; in the home 
market, i a ratio equal or nearly equal to the rise or fallin the 
produce which has been bartered for these commodities ; and con- 
sequently in a ratio equal or nearly equal to the rise or fall of the 
money price of labor and rate of profit in the home market.) \\1 


Cuartrer IL]—Of the Vatue of the Precious Metals. 


Except in cases of foreign conquests, of colonies, or of persons 
drawing a revenue from one country which they spend in another, 
there are no means by which the. people of one country can acquire 
a share of the produce of the land and labor of another but, by 
parting with some part of the produce of the land and labor, of 
their own. This is the fund from which all subsistence is. derived 
whether native or foreign; and in proportion as it costs much or 
little money to produce a certain quantity of commodities in our 
own country, so in like proportion we must pay much or little 
money for such commodities as we consume, whether of the pro- 
duce of our own country, or procured from foreign independent 
countries, by the only means which is within our power, viz. that of 
exchanging our own for them. But as gold and silver are mot 
only articles of commerce whose values are regulated by the 
quantity of labor which they will respectively purchase wm dif- 
ferent countries, but have also become the standard circulating 
medium in most of these countries, and as they are very portable 
and durable commodities, they have in consequence attained, in 
most commercial countries, a more equal value than most other 
commodities. And between any two adjacent countries in which 
these metals form the circulating medium, and between which the 
commerce is perfectly free, the real value of these metals cannot 
greatly vary: Because if the real price of gold and_ silver, were 
lower, or, what is the same thing, where these metals form the cure 
rency, if the money price of the greater part of commodities were 
higher in any one country than in some other one adjacent, witl 
which the cormerce was, perfectly free, it would evidently be.the 
interest of theamerchants of the former country to export gold and 
silver in order to. purehase in, the latter country such commodities 
as they could again sell for amuch more gold and)silyer in, their 
own: and this traffic would continue until by a coptinual abstrac- 
tion of these metals frem the former country, and accumulation of 
them. in the Jatter, the value of them in each would become so 
nearly equal that they could no longer be transported from the, ope 
to the other with any advantage. 

But this natural equality in the value of the precious. metals,in 
the neighbouring independent countries may be, aud mdeed gener 
rally is, greatly diminished by the regulations of commerce, by 
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duties and taxes, and by the profusion or scarcity of paper imeir- 
culation in these countries respectively. Gu 

If, for instance, there subsist between two countries a mutual 
prohibition of the produce and manufactures of each other, it is 
evident thatthe prices of the one may be out of all proportion to 
those of the other. If Britain were to prohibit the wines of 
France, and France in return to prohibit the hardware of England, 
as many pots and pans might, after a short period, be procured in 
‘England fora small quantity of claret, as would in France ex- 
change for a very large quantity of the same wine. Should the 
exportation of silver be prohibited from South America, aud the 
prohibition be rendered effectual, an ounce of silver might come 
to be of as much value in Europe, as a pound of it would be in 
that country. 

Duties on foreign commodities have a similar effect with prohi- 
bition, though in a less degree, enhancing the price of the article on 
which they are levied, to the consumer, and thereby diminishing 
the extent of that consumption. If Britain were to lay a duty of 
fifty per cent. on the importation of all foreign commodities, it is 
evident that no merchant could, without loss, import any article 
into Britain to be exchanged for gold and silver, unless such arti- 
ele were at least fifty per cent. dearer in Britain than in the conn- 
try from which it was imported; and therefore that no gold 
and silver would be exported from Britain, until the value of these 
metals had im Britain sunk so low as to be at most only two thirds 
of their value in respect to some other commodity in some other 
country. 

Daties on importation therefore tend to diminish the value of the 
precious metals in the home market and consequently to raise the 
money price of labor there. 

Taxes such as those of the excise, which tend to increase the 
money price of the home produce (if not drawn back on exporta- 
tion of that produce) effect the value of the precious metals in two 
different and opposite ways: Ist. By increasing the price of other 
commodities in proportion to that of gold and silver in the home 
market, they tend to depress the value of these metals, and con- 
sequently to raise the money price of labor. And @dly. By in- 
creasing the value of the home produce in proportion to that of 
the precious metals, the exportation of the latter is encouraged 
instead of the former, which must necessarily tend to raise the value 
of gold and silver in the home market, and thereby to diminish the 
money rate of wages. 

In countries where penal laws exist against melting the current 
coin, the multiplication of paper currency may have a temporary, 
but it can hardly have a very permanent, influence in depreciating 
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the precious,metals. Its effects.on the price of iahas i os ¢.9m- 
modities shall be treated of hereafter. 


Cuap. 1V.—Of the Effects of Taxes. vot at 


It rarely happens that the governmeut of any country canitevy 
any tax, which shall ultimately be paid by the people of am amide- 
pendent foreign country, because few countries: produce exclu- 
sively any particular commodity, for which no convenient substitute 
can be found im another.’ » "The Chinese:exadt a: tax; or duty, fon 
the exportation of tea, and if such tax be! kept sufficiently: low, 
it may fall entirely on the consemer; but if pushed too fan, amore 
might be lost by the diminution of the demand, than would obe 
gamed by the augmentation of the duty. Tull of date; Britain.en- 
joyed the monopoly of plumbago, or black lead ; omthe-expotta- 
tion of which a duty night have been levied, which must have been 
altogether borne by foreign countries: Our wool 4s: said ‘to: bave 
been im great demand on the continent, on account of its superior 
softness ; so much so, that it would have borne a duty on exporta- 
tion; but with the short-sighted monopolizmg spirit which} has 
ever actuated all mercantile governments, we have rather ¢hosen 
to retain our wool at home, to the evident discouragement: of 
our agriculture. While foreigners, by our ill-judged policy, have 
been stimulated to make exertions for the improvement of their 
breeds of sheep, which have not failed to be ultimately successful. 
The objects, however, on which a duty can be beneficially levied 
on exportation are generally few in number, and inconsiderable in 
total value. 

All such taxes as cannot, by means of a monopoly, be levied on 
foreigners, must of course fall on the people of the country. in 
which they are levied, and they must be paid out of some one or 
more of the three sources of income; the wages of labor, the 
rent of land, or the profits of stock. Such as fall on the wages 
of labor, those paid either directly or indirectly by the laborer, 
and which he cannot get back by a proportionate increase of ‘his 
wages, render him less able to support a family, and consequently 
discourage population : they also render him less industrious, by 
diminishing the reward of industry. They consequently strike at 
the very root of the prosperity, the happiness, and the strength of 
the State; for the prosperity of a state is alone constituted by its 
production exceeding its consumption, and whatever tends to dis- 
courage the industry of its inhabitants, must of course, im a like 
proportion, diminish the produce of their labor, Those taxes, on 
the other hand, which fall on the rent of land, or on the profits of 
stock, have no such direct tendency to diminish the population, or 
to discourage the industry of the country, because the landed pro- 
prietor generally spends the whole or nearly the whole of his 
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income, in a manner as little beneficial to the State, as if it were 
paid from the public treasury, and for the public service. A patt, 
and usually a part only, of the income of the capitahst is spent in 
the. same manner as that of the landed proprietor, and the rest is 
commonly appropriated. te the augmentation of the capital of the 
individual and of. the State, to dimimsh which would no doubt be 
attended with the most serious mjury to the community at large. 
And at first sight it may appear, that such taxes as fall on the pro- 
fits of stock would have an mevitable tendency to obstruct the ac- 
cumulation of capital: yet experience teaches us that capitalists 
generally regulate their rate of livmg so much by the rate of their 
profits, that that part of them which is usually appropriated to the 
augmentation of their capital, is little affected thereby. Before the 
revoluuon in Holland, the common interest of money was from 
two to two and a half per cent.; and the rate of mercantile profit 
might probably be nearly double that of the imterest of money. 
At Cadiz, during the same period, it was generally supposed that 
the mercantile rate of profit was not less than twenty per cent. 
per annum ; yet the accumulation of wealth was hardly less rapid 
at that time at Amsterdam than at Cadiz. In the former city, 
however, a merchant who possessed a hundred thousand pounds 
capital, did not live more expensively than one who possessed only 
a tenth part of that wealth did in the latter. 

Taxes which fall on the rent of land exclusively, must uuques- 
tionably discourage the improvement of the soil; the most stable, 
and generally one of the most beneficial improvements which can be 
effected in any State; but if such taxes be counteracted by equal 
ones on the profits of stock employed m every other way, much, 
if not all, their bad effects will be obviated. It is true that all 
taxes on the profits of stock excite men to remove their capital to 
other countries, where their burthens may be lighter, and their pro- 
fits, and consequent enjuyments, greater; but as it is impos- 
sible so to regulate taxes, as to do away all the evils attending a 
great public expenditure, so the utmost that human wisdom can ef- 
fect where such an expenditure is necessary, is to supply it in the 
least onerous way possible. And when we consider the great dis- 
parity in the rates of profit which subsisted at the same time in 
places at so moderate a distance from each other as Cadiz and 
Amsterdam, it will lessen the apprehension of any great propor- 
tion of capital being removed from one country to another, in con- 
sequence of taxes affecting the profits of stock. A small addi- 
tional security to property will, in the opinion of most men, com- 
pensate a very considerable deficiency in the profits arising from it. 

Taxes, when not equally levied on every arucle of consumption, 
tend to derange the relative proportions of the prices of different 
articles of consumption, and thereby to give an undue preference 
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to..one, above another, the consequence of which.is,to turn some 
part, at least, of the industry of. the country from the employments 
most beneficial to the State, into such as are less so; tor the capi- 
talist wall aiways employ his wealth, and the laborer bis work, in 
such manners,as they respectively,,may judge most for, their mdinis 
dual advantage, and the advantage of the aggregate individuals of 
the society, forms the advantage of the State. Whatever regulas 
tion, therefore, drives, either the capital, or the labor.of individuals 
from that channel im which they would naturally flow, must tucm 
them iuto some other which these individuals, at least, consider leas 
probitable, aud. which will probally be found to beso. . Lt is hardly, 
pessivle so to adjust taxes on consumable commodities of home 
produce as that they shall mot be liable both to, the objection of 
turning the industry of the country into occupations less advanta- 
geous than those in which 1 would naturally have been employed, 
but also of ialling with greater or less weight on the laboring 
classes of society; eveu the tax on carriages, which appears to af& 
fect the laborig classes as little as any one can do, still must in.a 
certain (though small) degree diminish the general rate of wages, by 
preventing so many people from being employed in making ¢ar- 
riages as there otherwise would be. But where a tax affects che 
laborer, (and it is hardly possible to imagine one. which shall not 
either mediately or immediately affect him) one of three things 
must take place; he must either enjoy so much less of the conve- 
niences of life as he contributes towards the tax, or he must raise 
the price of his labor in proportion to his contribution, or lastly 
(and which is most commouly the case,) he must furnish to his con- 
tribution, partly by the resignation of some of his conveniences, 
and paitly by a rise of his wages. So far as his contribution is 
furnished by the former expedient, so far the general. prosperity. of 
the country is injured, so far industry is discouraged by the diminus 
tion of its reward ; go far the incitements to martiage, and the 
means of supporting a family are taken from the laborer, and so 
far the population of the country is consequently discouraged and 
its means of defence agamst a foreign enemy reduced. On the 
other hand, so far as the laborer can remove the burthen of the tax 
from himself, aud by a proportionate advance of wages, transfer it 
to the consumer, the inconvenience or injury to the State is come, 
paratively small. The produce of almost all taxation is employed 
exclusively in the maintenance of unproductive labor, and conse- 
quently its direct tendency is to impoverish the State ; but so far 
as the wages of labor have been augmented im due proportion to 
increased taxation, the burthen will tall mostly, if not wholly, on 
the rent of land and the profits of stuck ; and as a great propor- 
tion of these are commonly expended not only on unproductive la- 
bor, but on such as gives a fashion to expense and dissipation, such 
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taxes may in some cases have rather a good than a bad effect, they 
may tend on the one hand more to repress luxury, than they 
do‘on the other to impoverish the State. 

While all foreign commodities are subjected to duties in exact 
proportion to those levied, directly or mdirectly, on home produce 
and» manufactures; the price of every article will retain its na- 
tural proportion to that of every other; and if the wages of labor 
have, at the same time, risen precisely in proportion to the bur- 
thens laid, directly or indirectly, on the labor, the price of every 
article will contimue m its natural proportion to that of every other ; 
every thing will be exactly so much dearer than it was’ before, as 
the amount of the impost paid on it; the laborer will get higher 
wages than before; but as he will have a proportionably higher 
price to pay for every article of consumption, he will be neither 
richer nor poorer. ‘Lhe whole amount of the imposts would fall 
en the rent of land and the profits of stock ; the rich would be de- 
prived of a part of the means of their former enjoyment, which 
would be transferred from supporting one species of unproductive 
labor, to support that of another, perhaps equally little injurious 
to the morality and happiness of the people. But should it even 
be the wish, still it would be found extremely difficult for any go- 
vernment to apportion the taxes and duties so that the natural pro- 
portion of the price of any one article should not thereby be al- 
tered from that which it would otherwise bear to the price of some 
other article. A very contrary policy, however, has been adopted 
by almost all European nations ; the production or importation of 
certain things have been encouraged by bounties, while others 
have been loaded with heavy duties, or banished by probitions ; 
and thus great part of the labor of the community has been turned 
from those occupations which were most profitable to it, into 
others which were far less so. The rage of most of the Euro- 
pean States has been to become manufacturers for the supply of 
foreign countries ; the rude produce of land has .therefure been ad- 
mitted into most of them freely, while all foreign manufactures 
were either prohibited or highly taxed. ‘The consequences have 
been, the depreciation of the rude produce of land in proportion 
to all other commodities, and the consequent discouragement from 
employing either capital or labor in the cultivation of the soil : the 
increase of the population of the towns has been promoted at the 
expense of that of the country, and thereby a considerable dege- 
neracy of the species has probably been effected. Almost every 
European country having adopted a similar policy, the bad effects 
of it have consequently been lest conspicuous in any particular 
one; aud as the richest countries have at all times (in consequence 
of those riches) been able the farthest to extend their manufactures, 
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so this extension bas generally been considered as the cause, ine 
stead of the effect of such wealth, 

We have already seen that the only possible means by which 
amy one country can pay for its imports from any other country, 
is by parting with some part of the produce of its own land and 
labor ; it therefore becomes a question of considerable importance 
to ascertain whether it be most beneficial to part with this produce 
in a rude or ina manufactured state. In the early stages of society, 
before capital has greatly accumulated or a considerable subdivision 
of labor has consequently taken place, the manufactures even for 
home consumption are so scanty, that it is but rarely that any cas 
be spared for exportation. ‘To such a country, however, a rich 
neighbour may frequently export his manufactures with advantage 
to be exchanged for rude produce, so long as this trade can be 
carried on without the support of peculiar indulgence; but from 
the moment that peculiar indulgence becomes necessary to its 
existence, either by the granting of bounties on the exportation of 
the manufactures, or by the exaction of less duties on the importa- 
ton of the rude produce than are levied on a like value of foreign 
manufactures ; from that moment such a trade not only ceases to 
be beneficial to the rich country, but becomes essentially injurious 
to it; for such bounties or privileges can have ne other effect 
than to force exchanges which would not naturally have taken place, 
or which, in other words, are really disadvantageous ; for those 
which are otherwise, will be naturally effected without any other 
encouragement than protection, and to the full extent to which they 
can be beneficial. ‘Two reasons, and probably only two, can be 
given for granting bounties on exportation, or admitting certain 
commodities on the payment of less than the ordinary duties, and 
these seem to be, Ist, when such regulations are judged to be more 
conducive to the means of national defence than injurious to the 
increase of its wealth. In such a view a great maritime country 
may, *perhaps with propriety, in time of peace, grant bounties on 
the exportation of hemp, flax, and some other naval stores, in 
order to encourage their produce at home, so that in the event of a 
foreign war, that country may be the less dependent on the good 
will of foreign states for the means of its defence ; and when such 
a war really does take place, it may then become the interest of 
such a maritime country to open its ports to the free importation 
of all such stores as may be peculiarly necessary to facilitate its, 
defence. ln the same view it may sometimes be politic to grant, 
bounties on the exportation of curn and other provisions, and to 
load their importation with heavy duties in order so far to encourage 
agriculture at home, as to preclude as much as possible, the ill wall 
or caprice of foreigners from straitening the supply of the neces- 
saries of life in the home market; and Gdly, when under judicious 
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réevalation ‘to become the’ means of keeping the money privé Of 
provisions’ as stationary as possible, which is a measure of the 
véry'greatest benefit to the laboring classes of the community, and 
éorisequently to 'the staté in geferal. For the average money pricé 
6fprovisiviis (whether Mgh or'low) is of tio importance to the 
laborer’; ‘because while the real recompense of labor continues the 
sattie, his'wages inust rise or fall m exact proportion to the rise’ or 
fallin the average moriey price of the cothmodities which he con- 
sumes': but the vicissitude from plenty to dearth is attended with the 
mst serious calamities to him. A monientary rise in the price of 
provisious occasioned ‘by a failure of crop is frequently attended’ 
by a fall of! wages, but seldom’ with arise of them: wages are 
regulated by the average, not the occasional, price of the necessari¢s 
of life; and the laboring classes are’ generally too improvident to 
save in years of pletity what shall essentially contribute to their 
support in tines of scarcity.’ ft therefore becomes of the highest 
importance to adopt such measures’ ‘as ‘may equalize as much as 
possible the money prices of the first necessaries of life. This can 
only be effected by the most judicious regulations, which should 
give an equal encouragement to exportation in seasons of plenty and 
to.importation in those of scarcity. Fhe exportation of gun-powder, 
arms and other warlike stores may also be beneficially encouraged 
in times of peace, in order to give full employment to a: class of 
manufacturers whose services may be of the most urgent necessity: 
in time of war ; but these appear to'be the only class of manufac+ 
turers to whom any extraordinary encouragement can’ be reasonably 
extended, because the additional safety which their Javor affords to 
the state m time of war may compensate the expence to the 
community of such undue encouragement in time of peace, but 
all peculiar privileges granted in favor of such mawufacturers as do 
net compensate them by some’ extraordmary public secarity, are: 
only burthens laid on the people for the mamtenance of a losmg 
trade, Mf o 
Until the territory of any state: be fully cultivated, it never can be! 
conducive to the wealth of thatstate to’ ensploy either its capital 
or its labor in manufacturing for other countries, because’ an 
abundant subsistence necessarily and rapidly) gives rise to ‘an 
abundant population ; and that subsistence when! produced at-home‘ 
is subject only to: the unavoidable: vicissitudes . of the: seasons,! 
whereas if drawn from abroad, itis'liable tobe intercepted by the: 
etimity, the caprite, or the convenience of foreign countries? 
Capital and Jaber also. bestowed:on land usually yield a greater 
ptofit to the community than when bestowed owmanutactures : they’ 
commouly im, the former -not enly pay the ordmary wages of labor 
ang) the ordinary profits of stock employed, but: also generally: 
eleahenoinigutantdgat: to. ithe landlord after the: lease “expires, 
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cultivation of the soil has also no less advantage over 
manufactures in the moral character, and orderly .aubmission.te 
the Jaws, the robust health, and bodily streugth of those engaged:im 
it, than in the acquisition of. national wealth and security... [hes 
man does not always, become. the richest who has the greatest. grons 
revenue ; but rather he whose income most exceeds. his expensegs 
A vast domam, if loaded, with debt, and burthened with the suppoxt 
of a splendid establishment, and numerous, retinue, commonly 
affords less permanent prosperity, and eveu less present happiness. 
to its possessor, than a more moderate estate managed with prar, 
dence and economy, It is with nations as, with individuals; @ 
vast extent of colunies, witha prodigious naval and military estabe 
lishment to guard them, an immense load of public debt, with a 
sumptuous court, and luxurious people, afford far less real happiness 
to the subject, and far less security to the throne, thana more. cir- 
cumscribed, but compact territory, enjoying freedom from debt and 
moderate taxation. 


Cuar. V,—-Of Public Debt. 


I have already endeavoured to’ show, that under a perfect freedom 
of trade, the precious metals, above most other commodities, wilt 
acquire a near level of real value in the neighbouring countries. 
But every deviation froma perfect freedom of trade, even in any’ 
one article, tends more or less to derange this level. Any duty laid 
on an article. of importation must necessarily enhance its money 
price ; and should any country subject most foreign articles to 
considerable duties, and at the same time enhance the price of its 
own, either by means of the excise, or by taxes which should 
essentially raise the wages of labor, the relative value of the greater 
number of commodities to that of the precious’ metals, being thus 
raised, would have precisely the same effect as if the real price‘of 
the precious metals had been, in that country, diminished. That 
this has actually taken: place m a greater or less degree in every 
country of Europe cannot be doubted ; but as it has been extended 
much further in some. of them, than in others, so the depreciation 
of the precious metals, when compared with other commodities has: 
been carried much further in some than in other countries, And 
thus.in some, the pubhe burthens have necessarily raised the money 
pace both of the wages of labor and of every necessary and 
conveniency of life to.a much higher rate than that which is paid 
for,shem in the neighbourmg countries: and it has generally been 
supposed thst .in consequence of such augmented mouey price of: 
the wayes of labor and of. thes necessaries | of ‘life; the munuface 
tuges,o1 such country, necessarily: costing mute money to:producé' 
them, than ).similan manefactures in) the’ neighbouring counties}! 
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would Marti beiitidersdtd; 4Ha arivet! Gut of ‘the 
a 5 Sut However yewerdl*sith's Supposition ‘May be, none 
y din ‘Be’ thote chithericl)” “Phe teal’ evils of a' great’ putihe 
hd oppressive taxation’ aré’sifMGietitly‘numervsus‘and appall 

it thenisétves' Wwithowt § hifagitary evils ‘to ‘the’ nuthber. 
‘it He first’ place’ attempt t6” prove that “When! a‘ county hed 
ein sfbtrint tO labor titider"d great" Ibad °of public’ debt, the 
ehidtall’ Corisdquent' ‘advance it fe” money price ‘of labor, hie ro 
inflitid tis effect On the sdle of its ‘htanuf¥etdtes in foreign cotintries’; 
1 thalf then ay ty tédsdits for thinking: tht the 
ily attetiding ‘4 great prblit debt ire’ mitiguted by the high money 
cé’ of Tabor, and of the nécessaries, Comvenietites; atid luxuties 
life; ‘and that they ‘are aggravated‘ by‘#’ dinfithition ‘of ‘the mbaey 
prités of the same things: “~- 0 “(000 8 ad ar oe seed. 
Ist. When the general money prités’of labor and’ of ‘comimeod?: 
tiés' aré increased in consequence Of 'the ‘increasé” Of ‘duties “and 
tates, there can be no question but that the merchant who expétts 
ii? manufactares must pay niore money for thém than ‘he did 
before : but as his object in exporting them, ‘is only to procure'the 
means of purchasing such foreign ‘articles as are in- demand im’ his 
own country, and as the money price of these atticles im his own 
country, depends altogether on the expense’ of  procurmg -and 
bringing them into that country, so the money price of the foreign 
commodities consumed in any country must necessarily rise Or 
fall, in proportion to the rise or fall of the moriey price of’ the 
commodities employed m their purchase.’ While the home ¢on- 
sumption of foreign and domestic articles continues the same, the 
incitement to industry cannot well vary; for it will require the 
satie quantity of our produce or manufactures to purchase ‘the 
Sathe quantity and quality of foreign commodities, m the foreign 
market, whether that produce and those’ manufactures have cost’ ts 
little or much money: and if the money price of every thing have 
risefi or fallen m exact’ proportion to each other, the means’ of 
purchase’ will have risen or fallen im exact ‘proportion to the 
@ahancement or diminution of ‘the’ mortey price ; so that no one will 
itt fact be either richer or poorer that before, He will have more 
dr ‘less money to ‘bestow on the purchase of the necessaries and 
Conveniencies of life, but these necessaries ‘and ¢onveniencies will 
have fisen ‘or fullén in’ price in exaet proportion to: his‘augmented 
oF diminished wealth: For’we have already seen that we have nb 
thedns'' of procuritig’ such ‘commiddities as wel watit ‘from foreign 
independent iiztiohs, bat by parting with such 4 ‘quantity of o@r 

BWn piUiluce Ur hanufadturey, dé tay be exctidnged either dir 
of Circtiltésly) Tor those foreign diticles. Atid no ofl will surély 
e se’ that ’we should export our’ matafactures withddt receiving 
Ligaviteue for them either directly or circuitoysly, which ‘should 
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ultimately;be consumed in our own country. Our must 
always therefore, within a moderate. space of time, balance our 
iamports; and they never can-do any more, except in the cases of 
aubsidies, of conquest, or of ons drawing a revenue. fr, 
¢ountry which they spendin auother. Foras no person y pe Ba 
past with any portion .of bis property without receiving an equayar 
ignt for it, so likewise will no nation, ever continue, for any le 
af.time, to/export a greater valiie of commodities than it impor 
inseturn. ‘The boasted barometer, of the. prospetity,of natio 
the annual retugns of the exports and imports, exhibited mie 
much. parade.each returning season,,can afford us no farther infor- 
mation than a. very inaccurate estumate of the present amount of 
our foreign commerce; but the continued excess of the former of 
these above the latter, ought only to colivince us of the accuracy 
with which these returns ure made out. 

In the case ofa great public debt and heavy imposts ; the prin- 
cipal part of the public creditors, and‘ almost all the tax-gatherers, 
not only produce vothing themselves which can either be consume 
at home or sent abroad, but they also consume a great part of 
industry of a vast multitude of their fellow-citizens, or (what is the 
same thing,) a vast quantity of foreign commodities, which could 
have been purchased only by the industry of their fellow-citizens. 
And in proportion as these unproductive consumers are increased 
im any country, so must the wretcheduess and poverty of that 
country be augmented ; because the wealth of every state consists 
in the accumulated surplus produce of its land and labor, beyand 
its consumption, While, therefore, the number of hands employed 
im industry, or productive labor, isso great, that their produce ex- 
ceeds the aggregate consumption of the community, the country 
rises.in wealth and prosperity. When the proportion of the pro- 
ductive laborers is diminished so far that the produce only equals 
the consumption, the country is stationary: but, when the pror 
portion, of laboregs is still further,diminished, so that the annnal 
production. no longer equals the annual consumption, the decline 
af the nation has commenced ; the,necessary appropriation of, ¢g- 
pital, to. the means of present subsistence, deprives the laborer of 
the fund which formerly furnished him with work ; bis, subsistence 
becomes, scanty and. unwholesome ; he is incapacitated from rear- 
ing,a family, and the mortality,in this. class of men annually exceeds 
the iucrease by Wirths, Jn consequence off the decrease of capitul, 
the iaterest,of money gradually, augmeuts. ‘Che farmer and magter- 
manufacturer, sink fora while into the class of common Jabopers 
ve journeymen, until a short period. obliterates their, name apd 

it, remembrance from the earth... Iu this scene of, general deso- 
lation the mopied man. alune,,enjoys prosperity; the rise in, the 
hikerast of apouey, kas, inceeasad his income, , tile the decline in 
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the wages’ of labor has sendered. even, the same, nominal, imgome, 
efanuch greater real. value than before. =o aumamate 
VoAnd edlyi; Whese a) great publi¢: debt has, been incurred, and 
where» consequently a..great>.qnnual revenue must be. raised, in 
onder to’ pay the.anterest of that debt,.it appears greatly conducive 
te ithe prosperity of the country, that the wages of labor and the 
moneyiiprices of all, commodities should be kept, up as high as 
possible, particularly am:times of peace : because we have already 
seem that the high or low money. price of labor and.of commodities 
can/of itself have no effect whatever on foreign commerce ;. that, all 
forbign commodities being purchased either directly or circuitously 
bythe produce of our own land and. labor, the high or low. price 
of the.latter cm in no respect influence its exchange for the former ; 
but that: the consumer of the foreign commodity must. ultunately 
pay a price for it, in exact proportion to the high or low price of 
the article of home produce which was directly or cirguitously 
given in exchange for it. Now as a certain fixed. sum. of money 
miust be collected from the public in. order to pay the interest,of 
the ‘public debt; and as the contribution, for that purpose, imposed 
om the public, is in fact rather the money’s woth than the moneys 
the quantity of consumable commodities represented by the amount 
of the contribution, rather than the number of bank notes, or of pieces 
ef gold, so it is.evident, that the higher the money price of these 
commodities is, the smaller will. be the quantity of them which 
is represented by the amount of the public contribution, and con- 
sequently the smaller will be the real contribution of each individual 
im the state. 

In tumes of peace therefore, when not only the interest of the 
public, debt should be regularly paid, but, a proportion of the 
principal annually discharged, it appears to. be of the highest 
importance, that not ouly the war prices of commodities should be 
kept: up, but that they should be even augmented, if possible, so as 
to enable as much debt to be paid off in the periods of peace_as 
may. have been contracted in those of war; for otherwise public 
bankruptcy must at.last. be resorted to; an_evil which must, be 
the more. extensively felt, in proportion as the public debt bas been 
accumulated to a larger, amount. ' 

As a nation is either prosperous, stationary, or declining, accord- 
ing as.its population is, more or less employed. in productive labor; 
and, as the patuze of man, where. he possesses the means, impels 
him. rather to,.enjoyment, than to such labor as produces a con- 
yestible yalue;. so mu has beey observed, that those who possess a 
fixed and abundant. revenue, seldom, are. willing, to, labor, at all. 
Some of,the unproductive, laborers are however highly necessary 
and useful to. the; state ;. but, that, class, of them. which subs 
ou the mterest of money, lent to the state are generally, personally, 
not only wholly useless to the community themselves, but are like- 
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wise the cause of the mutility of many others, who; like themselves, 
consume in idleness much of the produce of the labor of: themmote 
industrious fellow-citizens. | ‘These are:the drones:off thé!bive; and 
whatever tends to augment either their number, or: the: aggregate 
amount of their redb income, tends ‘also toc mmpoverivyh the state. 
But if their money income’ be ‘fixed; whatever mereases the-wilue 
of money in proportion ‘to otlrer commodities; must also: increase 
their real income, ‘the quantity of commodities whieh they-caq 
afford to consume; and must coaseyuentiy increase the! proponti 

of the whole of the consumable commodities of the state which 
is destmed to the support of unproductive labor. Andatis evident 
that the larger the proportion of these comniodities » which; is ¢on+ 
sumed by the unproductive class, the less wilkfall:¢o the share of 
such as are productive ; to “the : manifest» discouragement dof 
industry, of the ability of the laboring classes to’ bring’ wp: families, 
and to the diminution of the prodaction of home commodities, ods 
well for internal cousumption as for foreign trades It therefore 
appears to follow, that m every eountry, of which the publie :debt 
is considerable, it becomes essential to the welfare of the: state, 
that the prices of commodities should be kept as high as possible 
in times of peace. Al? 


Cuar. VI.—Of the means by which the Money Prices of Commé- 


dities may be augmented. 


Wr have already seen that between neighbouring nations 
whose commerce is perfectly free, the real price of the precious 
metals cannot greatly vary; because if a certain quantity of gold or 
silver would in the one country exchange for a much’larger quantity 
of other commodities than in the other, the ‘merehants (would 
derive a profit from carrying those other commodities fromthe 
former country to be exchanged in the latter for gokd or silvers 
and this traffie would be contimued until by emptying: the’ coffers 
of the latter, and replenishing those of the former country, the 
value of the’ precious metals was brotiglit neatly to anequality, in 
regard to other cémmiodities, in both. But if the latter county 
should lay a duty of 20 per cent. on all articles, except the precious 
metals imported from the former, the: same trade could no longer 
be carried on to! any advatitage, unless the’ precious metals were:at 
least something’ nore thay 20 per cent: more valuable whem com- 
pared with other commodities im the former than’ inthe latter 
country. But if these duties only partially extended to soinie of 
the drticles imported from thé former ‘country, while others ‘were 
left free, or “subject to less ‘duties,’ much, if riot'the whole, ‘ofthe 
éffect would in’ many instances ‘be lest ; while’ somie' part of the 
industry of the country would’ tlieréby also be tarned toe # less 
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advantageous channel than that in which it would otherwise haye 
flowed, OJ 19D10 is ] : , ' 
> A more>rapid: method however of increasing the price of com- 
modities, may be: found inthe adoption of a paper currency ; which, 
if-aided. byuniform daties ‘on | importation, will not entirely drive 
out,ef| circulation the precious:metals: By this means they may 
be; kept eat. par! with: the paper, :so long as the amount of paper 
issued does, not exceed its'due’proportion to the rate of the import 
duties... Butdn order to illgstrate this subject, it will be proper to 
take ,a, view. of the different natures and effects of some of the 
various paper currencies hitherto issued im different countries. 
dst. Bills.of exchange, whether private or public, domestic or 
foreign, are. principally useful: in facilitating a division of mer- 
cantile, business, which could uot’ possibly take place without their 
aid, When a merchant exports goods'toa foreign country, or to any 
distant, part of his own country; but for the conveniency of bills 
of exchange, he must again import the exact amount of their net 
proceeds m retum, in order to replace his capital with the profits 
arising on its employment: ‘Hhis'is no doubt frequently done: but 
inamany instances, particularly where the mode of exchange is 
circuitous, as in our preceding instance of that of British cutlery 
for the teas of China; the capital of any one merchant, or his know- 
ledge of the different markets, would seldom be sufficient to enable 
him to follow this intricate transaction through all its different 
ramifications, with so much advantage either to himself or to the 
public, as. may accrue from the transaction being carried on by 
several different persons, who have each dedicated their time, their 
attention, and their capital, to distinct subordinate branches of it. 
The,merchant. who deals im cutlery only, can certainly, with the 
same -industry and abthities, acquire a much more accurate know- 
ledge of its quality; from whom it cun be best and cheapest pur- 
chased, and of .the different places where it can be sold to the 
greatest advantage; than he could acquire of fifty, or of five 
hundred different articles of commerce, which may occasionally be 
either disectly of cineuitously exchanged for it. The merchant 
who. deals in, cutlery only, sends it to these markets where he has 
good reason tu believe it will'sell for such a’sum as will procure 
hun bills.ot exchange payable in his.own country to the amount of 
the.prame, cost of the cutlery; together with a reasonable profit on 
hisyadventure.»,Dbe very: possibility: however of procuring these 
bills js,iu,itself, an! evident proofjthat'some dither person had made, 
or Wasespected tomake, returns ip goods of one nature or another 
to the yalue, ofthe cutlery; otherwise there would be no funds to 
angwer, the, bills, and they would consequently be protested. 
2 the exieysive subdivision of business which takes ‘place in a 

great, mereanule, Lown, the, negociation (of “bills’ of exchange be- 
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comes the sole employment of many people. In order to prevétit 
the inconvenience and Joss of time,subtained by: merchiints who 
may wish to purchase or, to, dispose, of, bills of exchangeyin*i 

after custamere, bill-brokers have; been: estabhshed,): who > 
offices, and attend on the Exchange; in order\ta:brinig the buyers 
aid sellers of bills together, But. jt frequently happens that tlie 
sum for which the one wishes, to. drasv, is not exactly thatfor whielt 
the other wants a bill; italso, often bappe us that many: want* bills 
at a period when few or, none, are desirous of drawing; and thé 
reverse. ‘This gave. rise to, commercial banking-houses, which; 
from their great capital aud,established credit, are enabled at all 
times either to draw or to cash bills,.at such a rate of exchanigest! 
may be equivalent to the demand,for cash or bills respectively, ad? 
to the medium in which they, are. paid in the respective countriey 
on which they are drawn. , As the circumstances of ‘sich’ bankers’ 
are generally more relied on.than those;of most merchants, so thei® 
bills are generally preferred. to those of the latter; and as it bev! 
comes their peculiar business te inq#ire into the responsibility and’ 
regularity of their customers, they -have a better opportunity‘of 
judging whether the bills offered, to: them are good or not,’ thah 
most other individual§ could have, ‘The banker's profit consists; 
sometimes of a small commission, sometimes in the difference of -ex- 
change at which they draw or cash bills; and sometimes of both 
these advantages: the broker's, consists) of his brokerage alone. 
Banking-houses for this brauch, of business, are of .very-ancient 
establishment ; two of those in Himdostan are said to have existed 
under their present forms, formerly at Benares, but for some time 
past at Calcutta, for upwards of a thousand years, and to employ 
each a number of clerks and other dependents little short of the num- 
ber of those in the service of the bank of England. 

The mercantile spirit of modern Europe has afforded more 
summary means of recoverance on) bills of exchange than on-any 
other secutities, and they have in consequence become a very large 
part of the circulating medium of some countries. In’ the rich 
and populous county of Lancaster for instance, they formed during 
the late war by far the greatest part of the circulating medium. 
As these bills are generally drawn at a short date(most commonly 
two months), and are ofteu accepted, and have a number of indorse- 
ments on them, it is. commonly thought that there is very little 
probability of the whole responsible parties failing’ before the short 
period at which the bill will fall duc. These bills howevér are 
very frequently merely, accommodation bills, fabricated ‘for the 
purpose of raising a capital: the acceptors in. London ate’ too 
seen the identical,drawers im the country, but signing & 
different firm for the purpose:of deception; and many’ of the 
indétsements are also sometimes fictitious names, which have no 
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existence but on the back of the bills, and which are only inserted 
thete for the purpose of giving it currency. ‘These bills are how- 
ever often paid, by means of the fabrication and discounting ‘of 
other similar bills before the former fall due: individuals and evey 
bauking-houses (though unacquainted with the parties) sometimes 
mec confidence in them, till the bubble bursts, when they find 
mselves considerable losers by them. 
2d. Notes of hand, or promissory notes, are sometimes made 
payable to order, in which case the indorsers become responsible 
for their due payment, as in bills of exchange ; but they always 
fose the additional security of an acceptor, and consequently can- 
not be protested until due and not paid: they are, for these reasons, 
leas negotiable than bills of exchange, and aré therefore seldomer 
used for the purpose of accommodation. But the promissory notes 
inmost geheral use, and which of late years have become the 
redominating circulating medium of Britain, are those issued by 
kers and made payable to the bearer on demand. ‘These offer 
no security to the holder, but the responsibility of the drawer. 
And so long as it remains optional to take or to refuse these notes, 
and so long as they are regularly cashed on demand, they are a 
, great convenience to individuals, and of much benefit to the public ; 
because, to a certain extent they answer, in internal intercourse, 
all the purposes of a circulating mediam of gold and silver, with- 
out being equally expensive to the nation. ‘This benefit however can 
only reach to the replacing by paper a certain proportion of the pre- 
cious metals which would otherwise be required for the circulation of 
the country ; because as a bank note is in itself of little or no value, 
So its relative value can only be ascertaitied by that for which it can at 
any time be exchanged ; and it cannot be exchanged for gold or silver, 
unless the bank which issues it, keeps in its coffers such a quantity 
of these metals as from experience is found to be at all times equal 
to the demand for them in exchange for these notes. he 
value of the precious metals in respect ‘to other commodities ¢an- 
not therefore, for any considerable’ length of tinie, be greatly al- 
tered by the issue of any quantity of paper, which is payable and 
regularly paid on demand in gold and silver. If, for instance; there 
were forty millions of gold and silver in any country, atid that in 
addition to that sum, twenty millions of pupér were to be’ issued, 
the sixty millions having now to perform exactly the same fanctions 
that forty did before, it is evident that every article must become 
exactly one half dearer thau it was before. But if the value of the 
precious metals in respect to other commodities was previously in 
such a proportion to that of the same commodities in the neighbour- 
img countries as the existing communications with these countries 
warranted, it is evident that the newly-created rise of price ‘in the 
former country would induce the merchaiits of the latter cotntries 
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to pour their commodities into the former to be exchanged for its 
gold and silver; and this trade would be continued tilf the: 
brium of prices was again re-established between these néigh i 
countries; so that nearly as much gold and silver would be v 
‘drawn from the circulation as there was paper poured into it. "Ty 
gold and silver which were thus withdrawn from ‘the circulwtion 
would not however be lost to the country; they would siniply Be 
exchanged for a productive capital, and one much more ‘beneficial 
to the state. " 

On a late extraordinary occasion, the Legislature laid a restriction 
on the Bank of England, which prohibited it from ‘cashing’4 
notes when presented for payment. I shall not hefe efter in 
the real motives which induced Government to recomménd) Or 
Parliament to adopt, such an unprecedented measure ; the retison 
assigned was, to prevent the precious metals being exported for 
the use of the enemy: we shall hereafter examine how far it could 
possibly be attended with this ostensibly desired effect; and ps 
the ultimate consequences of this measure were destined to pro- 
duce the most striking effects on the prosperity and happmess of 
the country, it may not be irrelevant to our subject to follow them 
through many of their ramifications. 

The bank of England enjoyed the most extensive means of 
issuing its paper. ‘The dividends on the public debt, and most of 
the issues of government, were made in its notes; and it had be- 
sides a very wide means of issue by the discounting of ‘bills of 
exchange, and of promissory notes, Whilst, however, it was obliged 
to cash its notes on demand, these issues were restricted by neces- 
sary prudence, because had they ever extended, while this was 
the case, so far as greatly to increase the price of commodities 
(which we have already seen would have been the necessary con- 
sequence of greatly augmenting the circulating’ médiunt of the 
country), the importation of foreign articles tobe exchanged 
for our gold and silver would have beén proportionably “in- 
ereased ; and to supply the gold and silver required for this cOm- 
merce, the paper would have returned on the bank as fast as it was 
issued, until their coffers would have. been finally emptied?’ A 
result which must soon have taken place in consequence of the 
demand of bullion for exportation, which’ would consequently raise 
its price in the home market, and thereby oblige the bank to ‘pur- 
chase it at a higher price than it could be again issuéd Yor in the 
state of coin. But fromthe moment of the restriction being faid 
on the bank, this necessary prudence ceased to operate ; and as 
the profits of the bank then became commensurate with’ the 
quantity of their notes kept in circulation ; every temptation was 
offered to the directors to increase it as much as possible. — ‘Nor 
was.the increased issue of paper, necessarily afising out’ of ‘this 
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riteastife; confined ‘to that of ‘the bank of England alone ; private 
Ihitthks! were ‘alsé itliéreby ‘enabled with safety to issue quinuties of 
fiotés whiclr they: dared nét'to have done betore the restriction was 
lid Sty because they wWould-iiiiediately have come back-on them 
to Be exchitiged for gold and:sitver for the purpose of exportation: 
Betif the fiivaté bank were oné of undoubted credit, an individual, 
after the restriction had ‘taken place, could but seldom have any 
ititérest in &xchangitig its notes 'for those of the-bank of England 
Whien any person had a payment'to make ina distant part of the 
coutitry, the latter wunght certainly be preferable ; but as neither 
Would’ pass ‘current abroad, ‘the danger to them of an over-issue 
was greatly dimitished: the expense and risk of replenishing the 
coffers of the country ‘banks was also greatly diminished ; inasmuch 
a3 ‘the expense and risk of remitting paper money to a distance are 
teds\itlian those attending: the transportation of gold: the facility 
of procuring funds‘for the purpose of replenishing the coffers of 
thé’ country banks, was greatly augmented by the excitement which 
the bank of England received ‘to discount their bills of exchange: 
and ‘the’ profits of the country banks were greatly augmented by 
the‘ diminution of the dead stock which they were obliged to keep 
in their coffers, in order to answer occasional demands. By all 
these means, the encouragement held out to banking was so great, 
that ‘the number of country banks was not only much increased, 
biit the issues of each of them individually, as well as of the bauk 
of England, were vastly augmented. The necessary consequences 
follé6wed this great increase of the circulating medium of the 
country; the wages of labor, and the price of commodities (not 
ekcépting bullion), rose in proportion: the interest paid on the 
piiblic-debt was ‘virtually diminished, or (what is the same thing) it 
was 'répresented by a smaller quantity of commodities than before : 
thie ‘rent of land rapidly increased; and those tenants who held 
them ‘on ‘old ‘leases, acquired considerable augmentations to their 
et these capitals were generally employed in improving the 
soil, by the’ produce of which they had been acquired ; and this 
improvenient gave employment, and daily increasing wages, to a 
prodigibus multitude of laborers of both sexes and of all ages, 
wh6 had formerly been a burthen on the community. ‘The increased 
wealth of the farmers and country laborers enabled them to con- 
sunie a much greater quantity of manufactures than before ; and 
theteby the home consumption of our manufactures (which is always 
jn’ great country out of all comparison the greatest) was much 
‘augmented. And thus the augmented proportion of the produce 
of the land and labor of the state which became appropriated to 
thé industrious part of the community, gave such a spur to exer- 
tidn, that'during a most protracted, sanguinary, and expensive war, 
thie'Prospetity ‘of the’ mation, arid ‘its’ indispritable symptom, « the 
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rapid. increase of its population, advanced in, aimannes unpreees 
dented in apy former period, even ot tbe, most) profound, peanes 
‘The avowed ybject of government, to retain the gold, and, silvenan 
the counts y, Avis, however, certamly not attained, by, the, restrictor 
on the, bank; on, the contrary, the greatyissue of -papen-which at 
gave rise to, drove every guivea out, of .cirgulation,;, the, advanes 
ou the price of bullion seou compensated, the labor, and,risk ef 
melung then, and few remamed,in the country except mi the-iser 
less hoards of the bauk or of individuals. But asthe restriction 
was considered as a war measure only; on. the prospect of, peace, 
and stil] more, on, its conclusion, it brought the deepest, misery..on 
the country, Ou the prospect of tbe removal of tbe restriction, 
it became necessary for the bank to prepare to resume. its,.cash 
payments, aud this could uot be done without, great. loss,, perhaps 
not without the utter ruin of the bauk, unless the. current:,price 
of bullion were reduced; and it was,not possible for the ..bank 
to bring about this reducuon suddenly; the directors were. there- 
fore obliged, on the first symptoms of a probability of peace, to 
adopt such measures as should reduce the current price of. bullion 
as low as the iiut price, by the time the restriction might proba 
bly cease, or rather at a period some considerable time before that 
event should take place, to allow sufficient wine for their.coffers 
to. be filled;wath a new coinage, before they should again be. obliged 
to resume their cash payments. ‘To effect this, there was but one 
possible way. While the) cireulating medium retained. its,.then 
megnitude, the current price of bullion could not fall, unless the 
exchangeable commadities of the country could have-been aug, 
mented in a like proportion. But this. latter means being. in.,po 
respect within the power of the bank, its oply,possible resour 
was to diminish the quantity of paper in circulatipn, ull the pace 
of bullion should fall 49 par, or the mint price, » This, however, 
could neither be, easily nor rapidly effected. the. igsyes,and.receipts 
on account of government, probably » early -balanced, gach; other, 
and. it. was, not in the power of ;the bank directors ,to alter ther 
amount, But as;the bagk, of Englandjis,the, principal mart or 
discounting bills of exehange. in London, an@ as,its accommodar 
juon, as. directly or, indirectly, necessary to the suppost of; uipstiof 
the, country banks, i was.in the.power of this great body,by dinu- 
‘nishing.and rendering as;precarious and. uncertain. as. pessible., its 
discounts,,to reduce she, circulation :.,Ast. by, the amount, of its own 
notes whigh..were, usually employed.in discounts, Qdly., by a yer 
seendeniionmeiional the bills, which were yspally.discounte 
doy the private. bankers,in London, on. the faiththat if ghey should 
bave occasion, they might get them re-discounted, at, the, bank 
of ,England ;,and Sdly,, by generally, refusing all discounts to. the 
country banks, aud thereby depriying them of the means of meet- 
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ing any run which might come against. them; to oblige them,te 
reduce within much narrower limits than heretofore, their -issues 
both of bills. of exchange:and promissory notes. Such were the 
necessary measures to which the bank of Htgland was reduced by 
a due consideration for.its wn safety ; and after peace had actually 
taken place, it became:necessary to pursue them with even greater 
rigor than when that was ouly in, contemplation. 

Krom the period of the restriction on the bank of England taking 
place, the countey banks had. granted credits to farmers and to 
mapufacturers with a liberality, af not profusion, before unknown ; 
and @ great proportion of the cultivation of the land, and of the 
various manufactures and commerce of the towns, soon came to 
be carried on, in part at least, by the credits derived from the 
country banks. The transition from a protracted state of warfare 
to peace, would naturally have caused.a great alteration im the eir- 
cumstances of a vast number of these speculators; and would 
consequently have induced the country banks to have recalled many 
of thew credits, and to become cautious in their discounts, unul 
they might be able to. judge how the circumstances of their custo- 
mers» were likely to be affected. by the new situation of affairs : 
but when to this were superadded. the difficulties to-which they 
themselves were subjected by the refusal of discounts at the bank 
of England, a common degree of prudence suggested to them the 
necessity ef greatly contracting their former issues, and of circum- 
scribing their business as much as possible. 

Thus the circulating medium of the country was, in a shorter 
time than could have been expected, reduced within very narrow 
limits ; bullion fell of course to the mint price, and it could not 
well fall much lower, otherwise individuals would have thrown it 
into the mint and afterwards issued it in the ‘shape of coin: almost 
every other commodity also necessarily fell in price, in proportion 
to the diminution of the circulating medium. ‘The farmer could 
no longer pay his: stipulated rent, many of them were ruined ; and 
themselves, their families, the laborers they had employed and their 
families, were all reduced to one promiscuous state of pauperism. 
The farmers and their laborers being no longer in a condition to 
purchase the articles of their former consumption, the artificers 
and: manufacturers consequently lost their principal customers. 
The public creditor and stipendiary contmued to be entitled: to 
the same nominal mcome as before ; but that nominal income, 
as it came. to represent a: much larger quantity of commodities 
than it had done some few years before, soit. was really much 
greater. ‘Much heavier taxation. became requisite to meet the in- 
terest of the public debt, in. consequence of the increased value 
of ‘money. - And as the proportion of the produce of the laud and 
thbor of the state which was appropriated to ‘the unproductive 
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lasses of the community thas became augmented; and as this 
augmentation could not tuke place, without’ an equal diminution 
of that destined for the support of the indastrious ‘classes ; and-as 
we have already seen that the greater or 'less' prosperity of a state 
is caused by the greater or less appropriation of the produce of) its 
land and labor to the maintenance ‘of industry 5 so’ it follows that, 
by the diminution of the circulating medium; in consequence of the 
expected discontinuance of the restriction on the bank of England, 
a great proportion of the produce of the land and labor'of 
the state was diverted from the support of industry, ‘into uppro- 
ductive channels of consumption ; atid that the prosperity of ‘the 
state has, in consequence, been thereby greatly injured. 
That the general distress of the ‘country, which became so cor 
spicuous immediately on the restoration of peace, was caused by 
the diminution of ‘the circulatimg medium of the country, appears 
evident, by the sudden transition from a ‘state of public prosperity, 
to one of very great public and private distress; at a period 
no other thing appeared essentially to contribute to such an effect ; 
when the capital of the country was in no respect diminished ; and 
when by the reduction of our fleets and armies, a very considerable 
proportion of the population of the state should have been ‘turned 
from wnproductive, to productive labor. And had Parliament, be- 
fore the fall of the precious metals in our market, reduced the 
standard of our current coin, so that the mint price might have met 
the market price of the precious metals, it seems highly probable 
that the public distress, 1f not wholly avoided, would at least have 
been greatly mitigated. ‘This, however, might probably be one of 
those measures, which, however beneficial in themselves, might 
have beén difficult, perhaps impossible, to carry in opposition to 
general prejudices. It would probably have been regarded as a 
dereliction of public faith, and as destructive of the private rights 
of property. These obnoxious epithets might, however, have 
been more justly applied to the restriction, which first deranged the 
relative value of the currency of the country, than to a regulation 
which should maintain it at its then rate. All alterations im ‘the 
standard currency of a country are attended by very serious injus- 
tice to private individuals ; but when a great depreciation has taken 
place, and subsisted for a number of years, the curreney cannot 
be restored to its ancient standard without at least equal’ injustice 
and injury to individuals ; and if the state groan under a ‘luad ‘of 
public debt, such a measure caiinot be adopted, without giving the 
most serious discouragement to the industry of the people, withont 
transferring a large proportion of the funds, before destined to the 
support of industry, to the wanton profusion and idle waste of the, 
peblic creditor. ‘The trite proverb “ one man’s loss is another’s 
gain,” will not be found to be always correct. Whew agricultitte 
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languishes, not only a_ profusion of draught horses and farm inne 
praenis are déstroyed or suffered to go to waste, without any, one 
deriving ‘ah adequate advantage from, then, but even a large pro- 
portion of the lund which bas been recently brought into cultiva~ 
tion at'a prodigious expense, will, unless that expense be follawed 
up' by a considerable annual outlay, and that continued for several 
years, revert to its former unproductiveness ; and the capital already 
laid“out will ‘be almost wholly Jost to the community as well.as to 
the individual. ‘In the decline of manufactures, which in every 
gréat country ‘must necessarily follow the decline of agriculture, 
the ‘implements ‘of the manufactures, and. the buildings in which 
they were cartied on, though originally constructed at a great ex- 
pense, commonly sell for hut a very small price, aud a great part 
of*them are frequently suffered to fall into decay, without any one 
receiving benefit from them. And as the home or foreign com- 
merce can only flourish where agriculture and manufactures are 
equally prosperous ; so, in the decline of these, the ship of the mer- 
chant, furnishes in fire-wood but an inadequate compensation for 
the charges in its construction ; and his warehouse often becomes a 
ruin defacing the ground on which it stood, But in the decline of 
a, state no loss is more severely felt, than that of the education of 
its, Inbabitants: in such a state, steady employment cannot be 
obtained in any one occupation, and mechanics are obliged to turn 
irom one employment to another in order to procure a scanty 
subsistence ;.and thus the advantages arising from the subdivision 
of, labor, which have generally been acquired by means of a tedious, 
and often expensive education are gradually lost. In the decay of 
industry therefore, the capital of the community is rapidly con- 
sumed, and the means of satisfying the public creditor (af that 
shonld.at any time:be the principal consideration of government) 
is daily diminished. _ And, ‘ 

Srdly. Exchequer bills, with which may be classed all other 
paper, issued by government or public bodies, bearing interest. 
‘These are all.in fact nothing more than promissory notes bearing 
interest, with the. privilege, in the case of exchequer bills, of pro- 
tracting the payment of the principal at the will of parliament. 
‘These are extremely convenient to bankers, as, by investing a con- 
siderable,part of their capital in them, they can draw an interest 
for the. sum so invested, and at the same time have it always ready 
to be converted into: cash in case of necessity. Money placed in 
the.public funds.is not equally convenient for this purpose; because, 
as the principal is seldom if ever paid up, its price fluctuates much 
moyen the -market:than that of exchequer bills. 

Ifjastead of the restriction on the bank of England, government 
had, by, authority. of parliament, isstied certificates. bearing no 
jnterest, to a fixed and: limited amount; and these certificates 
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had been made a legal tender’ in ‘all paimerits; every benefit which 
eould be derived from’ the restriction, would have been attamed,s. 
while the amount in cireulatioit might, at all times, haye been conn 
trolled by parliament ; and consequently any diminution of the. 
circulation of the private banks, miglit at any time have been come. 
pensated by a proportionate augmentation of the issue of, goverm>. 
ment certificates,’ And at the sanie’ time the enormous profitsioff 
the bank of Kngland might, im great ‘part, have been transferred, 
to the public account by this measure.” But every resource cone: 
nected with a paper circulation is liable, by abuse, to be converted. 
into a source of public’ misery instead of benefit; and itis rarely 
that the government of any great country hasacted with that, 
prudence and circumspection, which alotie can render public. paper, 
a safe and advantageous medium of exchange. —_* 


Cuar. VIf.—On the Effects of the Change of Fashions. 


Among the various expedients for the promotion of manufactures 
and commerce which have been recommended by statesmen, few 
have met with more general approbation, or more liberal-entou- 
ragement, than that which promotes a frequent change of fashion 
in dress, in equipage, and in furniture. Yet itappears pretty evi- 
dent, that such changes, instead of contributing to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country in which they.are practised, have a @i- 
rectly contrary effect. It is admitted that one of the principal 
sources of the wealth of civilized nations, consists in the dexterity 
which their artificers have derived from the subdivision of labur, 
which enables the individual, perhaps for the greater part of ‘his 
life, to occupy himself in the same simple operation: but every 
change of fashion must necessarily deprive some number of ‘work- 
men of the benefit of the dexterity thus acquired, and subject them 
to the inconveniency and luss of learning a new oceupatiou. They 
must therefore become, at least for some coustderable ume, if. not 
wholly unproductive laborers, certainly less productive than they 
formerly were ; and therefore the aggregate produce: of the state’ 
must thus be somewhat diminished below what it otherwise woul 
have been. ¢2 

This rage for a perpetual change of fashions seems to be pect» 
har to modern Europe, and to the dechaing:periods of some of its 
ancient and most luxurious stafes, and is, perhaps, one great -rea- 
son why we have never yet been able to rival: India or China’ int’ 
their old established manufactures,.iu spite of our-acknowiledged * 
superiority in every part of our machinery: [t may: possibly have’ 
some effect iu exciting the ingenuity of our mechanies; but at thé 
same time it is certaily attended by. a very, greati:waste of! ind! 
struction, and few years pass without, Ns, producing: very ‘serious! 
distres¥ in one or other of our manufacturing districts. ‘The loss 
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siistained by afew individuals from a change of fashion, fids bee, 
sipposeéd to’ be more thin compensated by the profits which others 
derive froni it; arid so-prevalent has this opinion become, that in 
most of the Eardpean’ Courts it is considered as an_act of policy 
for the encotiragement of the manufacturers, that the fashions 
should be frequently altered.’ Yet ‘nothing. tan Be more certain 
than that such changes have a direct téndeney to counteract the be- 
nefits derived to a country from great capital and extended. subdivi- 
sién of labor, and to bring it ‘more dn a footing with thosé of 
inferior capital and industry than it otherwise ‘would be. Perma- 
nency in the laws, customs, daties, and fashions, is the very life 
atid soul of industry, while frequent change is beneficial only to 
speculators in trade, as industry uniformly seeks the most certain, 
though small, gains ; while ‘speculation, contemning moderation, 
plunges headlong into the sea of chance ; where, if unsuccessful, 
a part, and perliaps a considerable part, of the funds previously em- 
ployed in supporting industry, is dissipated ; and if successful, they 
are usually transferred from the maintenance Of productive, to that 
of unproductive Jabor. The result‘ of speculation in’ trade is, 
therefore, very seldom beneficial to'the coinmunity at large, though 
it is frequently extremely convenient to a profuse and het a 
government, to which the successfil } ia is Commonly willing 

idly acquired fortune, and’ to 
e indolent luxury which its in- 


to lend the principal part of his ra 
pass the remainder of his life m th 
terest affords, 


Cuap. VIIL.—On the Means of restoring Prosperity to Great 
Britain. , 

Ln the, previous chapters I have aitempted to explain some. of 
the causes which have given rise to the present calamitous state of 
Great Britain ;, to have enumerated the whole of them would have 
far exceeded the.limits to which, 1 bad previously restricted myself. 
I shall, wow point out those measures, by the adoption of which, I 
conceive. the prosperity of the country may be restored; previous 
to which it may not be improper to examine, as briefly as possible, 
some of the most popular notions on. the origin of this unprece- 
dented distress. : 

ist. ‘Transition from a _state,.of war to that,of peace must un- 
questionably. give rise, to a, very, great change im the circumstances, 
the prospects, and, the oceupations.of a great, number of people, 
in any commercial country; and..as the nature and, extent of that 
change with regard to, each. individual, could neither, be speedily nor 
acourately, known 10, the, public,so the consequent uncertainty, in 
this respect necessarily gave mse to,an,unusual eamtion in all, paper 
transactions; and, as.almest the; wholeref the .circulating medium 
consisted of paper, so this @ransition must, in the late instance, 
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haye, been oftenrieg by inconveniences more, than usivilly, great; yet 
this could only haye exfended to public inconvenjenee,, and ft a 
that, of a very limited duration, As the aggregate capital,o the 
country was in no respect diminished by the peace,.a short, tame 
must have sufficed to show wp, whose lauds it was placed ; and aa. 
soon as that was discovered, all inconyeniency arising merely from 
such transition, must have vanished, The reverse of this, however, 
has, in the present inatauce, taken place; the general distress com- 
menced before the war ended, and it has gone ov gradually in- 
creasing since that period, till a large proportion of. the capital 
lately destined to the employmeut of industry, has, beep unavoid- 
ably appropriated,to present consumption. The malady, far from 
having yet shown any symptom of mitigation, becomes daily ag- 
gravated, and now threatens the body politic with a most rapid 
decline. 

In the transition from war to peace some check is necessarily 
given to agriculture, on account of the lasge stores for the use of 
the army and navy which are, then generally sold off, and which 
seldom fail to reduce the price of agricultural produce. This, 
however, is but a temporary check, and can seldom last above a 


single year. 
e transition from a state of war to that of peace must gene- 
rally and immediately benefit the manufactures, by opening to 


them a more extensive market thay they before enjoyed; and this 
was expected to have been peculiarly the case on the late peace, on 
account of what was termed the Continental System having embar- 
rassed our exportations in an unprecedented manner. , But those 
whose expectations were most sanguine on this head, had not duly 
appreciated the forced exportation of our manufactures, in order 
to purchase supplies to our armies on the continent, and to pay 
our war subsidies to foreign princes. ‘These were expenses which 
we could only provide for by means of the exportation of our manu- 
factures, and for which no article of importation was received in 
return : and as these forced exportations were wholly ie additiow to 
the ordmary exportation. to be exchanged for such foreign com- 
modities as were in effectual demand in Britain; so it ‘seems 
highly probable that our internal demand for foreign commodities 
will not soon so. greatly increase, in time of peace, as to compen- 
sate our expenditure in foreign countries dering the war: for we 
must never lose sight of the fundathental mamm, that we never 
expect any thing but to pay debt, or to purchase: that for which 
there is an effectual demand at home. oq 

2d. The prevailing distress bas been attributed by some persons 
to tlie failare of the late crop ; and'no doubt this has considerably 
aggravated the distress of the poor, by echaucing: the ‘price of*pre- 
visionss but m the year 1812 the grain resé to a much higher 
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RACE, Cnn Sy a eee Se if that period was 
of ta, the. present, because there. was 
‘They, nova ty procuring work, and’ that work was highly 
bai et ashkregs, at present at ds, a matter, of diffieulty, to, procure 
es ;,and when the. peor, caunot procure 
sen sib lal isis to, them. whether provisions,be 
an cheap. the, crop,of 1816, bowever, saust 
ave 1¥eN, gD. feet to\a ey manufacturers, who would 
cate ve, been idle ;. because. all, the grain imported must, have 
aid for by, manufactures, fox, whi lishorien there wonld 
nodemand.,, The bigh,price.of grain, has, also probably 
ed.many, farmers. to culate; theix lauds. more extensively aban 
na would .haye dope,., and thusjhas. given nore. em- 
mt t.to.the poor.than they, otherwise, would haye gots And, 
he most general opjngn, attribates, the, preset, distress. of 
ih?” ae to the high.meney prige of dhe produce of land, which, 
say they, necessarily, enhances the wages.of labor, and, thus renders 
- S manufactures $9 dear Una, they camot obtain a, sale, many 
market of which they, enjoy.nat,the monopoly,.;, The. fallacy. of; this 
atgunent, J trust. theeader will, favd,. completely elucidated i ua the 
first three chapters... . 
It appears, to, ane, thesefare,.that the geeat, efligient cunse ot the 
esent distress can only. be, found in; the diminution, of, the ¢ircu- 
> my medinum.of the country, which hag. thrown, so.gseat, a propor- 
tion, of. the, produce. of. the laud, and labor of the, state anto the 
hands of the unproductive classes, that there wo longer remains a 
sufficient, quanuty appropriated to the, maintenance, of mdustry, to 
enable the Jaborer to subsist himself, and his family.by the sweat of 
his brow,, And if this view of the sabjeet be correct, the remedy 
can only be found in such public measeres as say digninish the pro- 
portion of the. produce of the Jand.and Jabor,of she state which is 
at present appropriated.to ,the, consumption of the, unproductive 
classes, and eby. to increase the, recompense of, andthe stimu- 
lus.to productive labor. ,, This may be effected:.im, several different 
sways, all of which, however, will; probably ,befound subject to. ob- 
jection,,and some of, them, pesireps ae insurmountable inconve- 
auence, dt of 
4st. Heavy ‘apd Salweshadnane hi “atio’s hin the i imanaine- 
tion,of all foreign, commodities, gxeept,\the;,precioud metals, [ 
haye.already attempted to show, would bave thereffect of lowering 
the, value of money, in the. home market, and.of thereby, dian inish- 
ie ithe real reyenue of, some of the unproductive classes, — 
arly,.ot those whe subsist on income arising from the interest of 
ey,,. whether Jent to, the public. or\to individnala. Such duties, 
ginger when ried to the extent which could produce any es- 
sential ¢ if effect, in, itain, would. be Jiable to many great: inconve- 
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owhened! ¢Phéy imust’ necesvarily give v teu 
ire reer Saree 
(the pritcipal ‘Gbjection would be,’ that ‘as’ many for 
tee dwidifferene Toho portion itor od died taréd Tor ex prt abi 
oi would-be ‘exceedingty difficuét 36° to“régdlaté ‘thé draw 
‘éxportation! of tHese’mithtifactires, ‘a¥ ito"Com pepsate, atid ‘no th 
ighiin cortipensaté) the duties paid ‘on importation of the couiponeti 
parts. This objection however, would be niore specions' ie 
because, asthe money pricé of the articles of home produce, 
“by these datics’ be ‘raised ii exact’proportion ‘to ‘that of ‘those’ 
(ported from abroad, so the} would Both reguit their tiatural te 
with ‘regard ta each’ other, wiiich Hitherto has ‘been’ very‘nyich ‘deé- 
ranged’ by the’ paftidlity'of ur duties; and it therefore appeats tha 
no drawbacks could te at all necessary, unless to encourage some 
matufacture which’ might be pecultarly conducive to the defence of 
the ‘country, although oot rene em to’ it: darvioee: 
As our duties have heretofore’ been regulatéd, ‘so as to give Vhi- 
due encouragement to mavufactures above agricultural industry, the 
restoring them to their natural level auld not fail greatly to “ang 
ment the’ rent of land, aud’ thereby to enable ‘it to bear a weaty 
tax, without altering the situation of the proprietors in society 
and as’ they erther bought or inherited these lands whei' the ‘then 
existing regulations had depressed: their natural’ value,’ so if théir 
real value were augmented by a new system of fiscal’ government, 
the state, and not the proprietors 'of lind, would be fairly mtitled 
to the benefit of such improvement. - pelea 
2d. A heavy tax on ‘the’ rent of Sand and tiousés, and on the in- 
terest of *money, whether lent ‘to “individuals or to’ the public, 
could not failto'be beneficial, as it wold yreatly affect the i 
ductive classes, by whonr it must almost exclusively be paid. ” 
bad effect, indéed, attending’ such? a tax would be; that it might i} 
duce ‘some’ pefsohs to ‘Withdraw their ‘eapitalé’ from Britait} im 
order to lend thenr'm other reer Nan the ‘inconveniences ‘at- 
tendimg the investment of ‘capital im a foreign co are so great, 
that hardly any difference of ‘terest will Tithe ena Of 
mankivd to encounter them. “i We fiave' seen’ that in the flori ing 
settlement of Bengal, while the legal and customary interést 
money was twelvé per ‘cent. ‘annuth, ‘and where failures were 
almost unknown, ‘still few Hritish sirbjects,whd were fesident’'in 
the mother countrys jadgéd it prudent to lend their mouey there, 
but rather contented thenselves with four, ‘four ahd a’ half; dr ‘at 
most five per cent! ‘interest,’ where their propérty wiiglit’ be ‘net 
immediately under their eye aad mtinagement. © It does tot, there- 
fore; appear that there would be any great hazard of pict capital 
being: removed on account Of bach a ‘tax’; ali Gs it bus "bi 
avewedly® in: support of ‘the seciirity of property’ that most” Of 
NO, XXIL. Pam. VOL. XI. 2F 
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the public debt has heen-inounred, who are.so able, or can sd pro- 
petly be taxed fon dite payment, asthe proprietors of lend; houses, 
or other wealth ? 

od, As,almost.ell, the appendages of magnificence are not only 
unproductive. 4a; the states; but most, of them: equally injurious to 
the prospenty-and morality:of: the people; it is. probable that the 
assessed taxes. might still. be beneficially augmented, in commuta- 
tion. ef those on, leather, soap, ‘candles, and salt; which are at 
present, pringipally paid by the Jaborivg poor ; ‘andare- therefore 
Very injurious, ede ultimately borne by this class or not: be- 
cause, if ultimately borne by the | laborer, they must prove. agreat 

ment to industry, and a great impediment to the increase 
of, population; and if the laborer can shift. the: burthen of them 
from himself to bis employer, ; they must, necessarily take’ much 
more out of the pocket.of the subject, im proportion to what: they 
yield to the state, tham other taxes, which are laid, more directly on 
the parties by whom they are finally paid; for, as each person who 
advances the tax must-have a profit on the stock which he employs 
im making such advance; so it, follows, that. the greater num- 
ber, of persons who. in, their turns are required to advance this 
tax, before it be finally paid by those: who are to bear it, the more 
it, must take out of the pocket of the subject in proportion to what 
it yields to the state. The: assessed taxes can also be levied at a 
much, less. expense than the excise-on these articles, and give no 
opportunity to smuggling, which the excise encourages in a very 
emiment . 

. The objection against an increase of the assessed taxes 
is, that it.might induce many persons to go abroad ; but if there 
were taxes on the rent uf land and houses, and-on. the daterest of 
money, whether lent to the state or to individials; these taxes 
might be so augmented on absentees, as amply to. compensate: any 
saving which they might make by evasion of the assessed taxes. 

.An objection has also been made to. increasing the: assessed 
taxes, on.the plea that it would discourage the use of. the articles, 
and thereby render them less productive. But it seems probable 
that no mode of taxation will greatly diminish the proportionof 
thei revenue which people usually expend ; and it is hardly possi- 
ble to imagine. any mode of spending money on- personal enjos- 
ment which may not be reached by assessed taxes: But the as- 
sessed; taxes have generally been mcreased at periods. when other 
taxes were also augmented; and it is quite. clear that the-more a 
person pays in taxes, the less he can enjoy. Every additional tax, of 
what nature soever, must. have a tendency to diminish the produce 
of, the assessed taxes. . When the last augmentation.of the assessed 
taxes,took place, many persons, laid down their. carriages, and>dis- 
missed.a part,of their-male servants, but it has uever been alleged 
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that what they thus saved: inthese articles, was not ‘spent ot other 
luxuries; and it would be difficult tofiad avy on whielvit could ‘be 
laid out free from taxation. MNES 19HIO 

4th. "Phe reduction of the standardiof the current:coinis a‘tnea- 
sure which has beenresorted to by most countries it! periody'of 
distress, and is one of the most effictent,' but'generally one of the 
most unjust measures which ‘can be adopted. s' Perhaps the only 
period recorded am our history when" it could have beew adopted 
without injustice to individuals, dnd’ at: the ‘same*‘time ‘withthe 
greatest public benefit, was that im which the arms of ‘Raseid gtive 
a prospect of speedy peace to Europe. Av that ‘perted ‘theprée- 
cious metals, (except a smalb quantity of ‘worn-out und-degradéd 
silver coin,) were bamshed from owr ‘circulation’; and! their(market 

rice exeeeded by about a half that of their value inthe mint. 

ad ‘the standard of the coin been then reduced to a ‘level withthe 
market price, and the Bank required to pay their notes in specie, o 
person would truly have suffered mjustice by 'such'a measurev' {Phe 
public debt would haverbeen at this moment in'reality only-two-thirds 
of its presentamount; and, in all human probability, the present'dis- 
tresses of the country would have been unknown. By a contrary com 
duct, the public is now obliged to pay interest omits debtin a medinm 
one-half more valuable than that which it received in contracfing'the 
greater part of its debt; and shoul any part of ‘the® prineipali be 
discharged during peace, (without which public bankruptcy must 
inevitably ultimately ensue) such part must not only be paid atthe 
advanced rate of the stock, but also in a medium ‘One-half mre 
valuable than that which was borrowed. ‘Lhe indasttions part of 
the community, (which in every country must necessarily compose 
the principal part of the borrowers,) are also»placed in exactly the 
same situation as the public with regard to their | creditors ; ‘they 
must now pay them in a mediam greatly more valuable than ‘ame 
which they borrowed. 

The period is, however, now past when the ‘standard of he cur- 
rent coin could have been reduced without mjustice to’ individuals. 
The paper currency has for some time been so greatly *redaced, 
that: the market price of bullion has fallen as low as that of ‘the 
mint: and: if the standard were now dimmished, it would in matty 
cases enable the debtor to -pay off his creditor » with a areneed 
real sum than that-which he borrowed. 

Sth. Ass the interest of the public debt is now ouppen tows: 
ceed somewhat the clear amount of the Jand rent’ of the whole’ tere 
ritory of the kingdom, and as the far greater part of ‘that-debt Tias 
been:contracted in the short space of twenty years, it seems’ altd- 
gether chimericat to expect, that ether by means‘of econonry’or of 
increased taxation, such a proportion of it cam be paid off, during 
any probable period of peace, as may compensate its augmentation 
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by ‘another war. A debt that is due from one class of indi- 
viduals: in the community to another, cannot in itself impoverish 
the nation ; but on the appropriation of the wealth of the commu- 
nity'to the support of productive labor, or to unproductive con- 
sumption, depends (as [ have already endeavoured to show) the 
prosperous, stationary, or declining state of the nation; and if 
this view be correct, it shouldbe the paramount object of the le- 
gislature to restore to industry all possible encouragement con- 
nitent with a due consideration of the rights of individuals. 

In the present situation of Britain this object is perhaps most 
attamable by the annual purchase, on the part of government, of 
a large sum of stock, to be paid for by paper issued by govern- 
ment, under the sanction of the legislature, and made a legal ten- 
der in all payments whatever... As this paper would necessarily 
suffer a depreciation in proportion to the quantity put into circula- 
tion, so it- would be requisite that during the operation of the re- 
duction of the debt, the vigilance of Duslinesbert should be ex- 
erted, so to regulate the different taxes, that no class of individuals 
inight reap undue advantages: from such depreciation. And this 
would probably be found no very difficult matter in practice, as it 
might be dispensed with in all others, except the excise and assessed 
taxes, the rest being capable of regulation by a per centage on their 


value, which would fluctuate with the value of the currency. This 
measure, however, would be far from being free from numerous 
and ae objections. 


ist. It would be considered by many as defrauding the public 
creditor of that remuneration which was justly due to him for the 
assistance he had afforded to the state in times of exigency. It 
has been the fashion to consider the public creditor as a person to 
whom the State is peculiarly indebted by the ties of gratitude, and 
who should be subjected to none of the inconveniences arising to 
his fellow subjects, either from the necessary, or even from the 
profuse expenses, to which he has ministered. He is certainly, in 
common with his fellow citizens, imtitled to justice, but it will be 
difficult to show on what grounds he is intitled to the peculiar 
favor claimed for him, or why he should enjoy a freedom from tax- 
ation, under which all others are bowed down. By the present 
pian the debt due to him would be bought up at such a price as he 
was willing to sell it at, and paid for in the currency in which all 
other demands were payable. In the depreciation of that cur- 
rency he would only contribute his proportion towards the discharge 
of the public debt. 

2d. It would be objected, that such a measure would be an in- 
surmountable barrier to again borrowing in the event of renewed 
warfare. But if this system were once adopted, it might pre- 
clude the necessity of borrowing altogether; for by an additional 
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issue of paper the necessary funds might be procured to prosecute 
any war, and to as great extent as they can ever be borrowed: at 
home; which in no case can exceed the quantity of stock which 
can be withdrawn from the employment of a pngrene to. be —_ 
in that of unproductive labor. ' 

Sd. It may be objected, that by this measure thosanechantogs “a 
nufacturer, and farmer, wall escape without payment of them due 
proportion of the public burthens, ‘The capital of;:these persons, 
being employed in the support. of | productive: labor, highly ibeveti- 
cial to the state, ought in no imstance to be Aaxed..- The ‘taxes 
which they ought to pay.are on their expenditure, and.on.that alone. 
In the acquisition of wealth, the public, in the mcreared. eucou- 
ragement of iudustry, reaps the whole advantage; the mdividual de- 
rives none from ity unless by expending a part; and-on such past of 
it as he thus expends, ox enjoys the benefit of, it can alone be eithér 
just or.expedientto levy. a tax. The more the individual accumu- 
lates wealth, the greater benefit he is.of to the State: it is therefore 
most impolitic te “discourage such accumulation. 

4th. lt inay be objected, that a measure of this nature is caldye 
lated prodigiously to increase the reut of land. ‘That it .would 
have this effect there can be little doubt, but surely Parliament 
might, by a proportional increase of land-tax, counterbalance every 
evil which could arise from.such a cause. What. are. called the 
landed and monied interests are the most legitimate subjects of tax~ 
ation in every country, because their expenditure is: injurious to 
the State; and the more it: can be limited, without discouraging too 
much the efforts necessary to the acquisition of wealth, the better 
for the State. 

5th. And lastly, the most powerful objection to the issue of .go- 
vernment.paper, seems to be in the facility which might afford 
to Ministers to raise the supplies necessary toa frequent recurrence 
of warfare, and to the most profuse internal expense of govern- 
ment. The same objection, however, will equally militate against 
every other plan of public improvement; if Parliament cannot be 
trusted to control Ministers, it will be difficult to find any other 
safeguard, either for the person or the property of the subject. 
Mam has at all periods sought power over his fellow man, aud 
rarely has he succeeded in acquiring it, without exerting it in acts of 
Oppression and injustice. But few things have conduced more 
strongly to the power of the few over the many, than a great load 
of public debt, accompanied by its necessary attendants, a host-of 
tax-gatherers. Whatever shall, therefore, tend to relieve us, from 
our public debt, will probably ‘be found equally conducive to pub- 
lic liberty, to the promotion of industry, and to general prosperity. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The little Work, now reprinted, bears evidence of the humanity a$ well 
as of the profound political wisdom of its Author; and itis ¢onfidently 
offered to the public, in the hope that, under the present circumstances of 
the United Kingdom, its principles may be not only examined, but ap- 
proved, disseminated, and acted upon, to their utmost extent: how far the 
particular practices in regard to Works of Industry may be usetilly adopted, 
it is dificult to determine ; but “ where there is a will, there isa way <” local 
habits and circumstances must be the guides. 
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Sas 


TO THE 
RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE, M. P. 





Sir, - , , 

A COPY ‘of ‘the following work, published in 1796, was 
put into the hands of a Gentleman, who, at a parish meeting, had 
forcibly stated the. injurious consequences from offering sub- 
Sistence independent, of labor, and the.policy and true charity of 
providing some employment for the distressed poor. The pam- 
phlet contained such evidence of the benevolence and profound 
political wisdom of its Author, and so much valuable information 
founded on experience, that we were satisfied we could not render 
a more essential benefit to society, at the present erisis, than by 
reprinting and circulating it. Through the medium of Messrs. 
D. H. & I. A. Rucker and Co. a letter has been received from 
Baron Von Voght, dated Flotberg (near Altona), 7 Feb. 1817, 
which has assured us of his free permission to republish the work ; 
and that his observations in various countries, during a period of 
more than twenty years, on the interesting subject of the guardian- 
ship of the poor, had invariably confirmed the correctness of the 
opinions and regulations which it contains. 

We are anxious, on the present occasion, to offer this interesting 
work to the public under the sanction of your name, as an 
acknowledgment of the high sense we entertain of your exertions 
to improve the condition of the laboring classes. 

The noble and intelligent Author has pointed out in the clearest 
manner, some of the causes which have tended to increase 
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pauperism in this country, even at a period of unprecedented de- 
mand for labor; and the inevitable consequences of departing 
from that principle of sound policy on which our poor laws are 
founded, ‘* that employment, and not alms, should be £ 
Z 
e 


iven to those 
who have the abilityto work, however small that aby may be.” 
Situation and circumstances must determine the mode of employ- 
ment; But the principle should be invariably adhered to; and no 
labor should be considered as unprofitable, that preserves the 
laborer: in habits of industry. thew: tian 
Some: legislative measure may be required to give permanente 
to any system adopted upon the principles here recommended ; 
and to accomplish an effectual superintendance, perhaps ‘a division 
of the large and populous parishes will appear the most obvious 
and practical method. By extending the present system of 
education, and the-establishiment of provident institutions, religion, 
morality, and industry, will then unite to ameliorate the condition 
of the lower orders of society, and thereby prevent crimes and con- 
sequent misery. yt 


' With great respect, 
Weare; Sir, 
Your most obedient seryants,<» ~~ 


R.. Wicram. 


H. Craratieron. ft) Soity. 

J. Corton. C. H: Turner. 
W. Corron. J. Woormore. 
W. Davis. J. YELLOLy. 





ACCOUNT 


INSTITUTIONS AT HAMBURGH, 


FOR THE 


EMPLOYMENT AND SUPPORT OF THE POOR. 


In a Letter to some Friends in England. 
—_—— eee 


Dorine a residence of. sixteen,.months in your happy island, 
where a long-enjoyed security of person and property has called 
forth, in all fanks, the incalculable powers of human industry, and 
where domestic .comfort ,rewards every exertion, from the philo- 
sopher’s study down to. the laborer’s thatch, such a mass of 
powers produced, and of happiness enjoyed, strongly attracted all 
my attention,, I;.admired the. daily;.wonders of industry, the 
animated exertions, of..public spirit, and that unbounded active 
benevolence,, become so habitual:among you, that you yourselves 
are hardly conseious of its extent. .To each of you, my respec- 
table friends, I have been obliged individually for that information 
I was so forcibly led to desire: It was you that conducted me to 
your hospitals, work-houses, Magdalen-houses, and your new 
prisons, all monuments of British sensibility. 

In our conversation on these subjects, I often mentioned the 
success of our endeavours in Hamburgh in suppressing beggary, 
encouraging’ industry, restoring health, and promoting morality, 
among a numerous class of poor. 

You seemed all to think, that in England some consequences of 
the existing poor-laws made it difficult to obtain these advantages 
in a degree adequate to the large sums expended : that the right 
which a poor family has, of living at last at the expense of the 
parish, encouraged careless idleness: that the annual rotation of 
overseers, and the want of a uniform system in the distribution of 
different kinds of support, and of a general plan for making it 
concur in promoting morality, and consequently the happiness 
of the supported class, demanded some alteration in the manage- 
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ment of the immense supplies allowed by that generous country 
to the wants of her poor.' 

Shrewsbury and Glasgow* have shown what advantages may be 
obtained, even by a partial deviation from the plans usually 
followed in both parts of the island. ‘The similarity of the prin- 
ciples they had adopted, with those to which we in Hamburgh 
owe our success, was striking, and induced you to desire me to 
give you a more circumstantial account of our institutions, 

It is certainly a duty in me, to give you back the little I can 
give, for the much I have received. ‘The reason why I do not 
think it unworthy of your notice is, that it is not an ideal scheme, 
easily formed by a warm heart .and a_ lively fancy; but a real 
experiment, tried for these six years past, in a population of one 
hundred and ten thousand inhabitants, who have the misfortune to 
feed above seven thousand poor, besides two thousand five hundred 
in their different hospitals. Give me leave, before I proceed, to 
offer a few general observations, Of Which the following sheets will 
contain the application. 

Nature seems to have destined all her children for a state of 
continual exertion: and their perfectibility perhaps depends on 
the unceasing exercise of their powers for ends never completely 
attainable. ‘hese objects increase in’ number with the more en- 
larged sphere of our ideas. In the most numerous classes of men, 
bodily wants are the main object of their toil, and they struggle 
only to preserve life. In this contest with necessity all are not 
equally successful, not equally attentive, assiduous, Sober, saving, 
orderly, honest, and prudent. We generally blame‘them for it, as 
if those qualities were so very common in the higher classes, and 
as if corruption did not always spread from the higher to the 
lower orders. 

Among these poor there are not only victims of incapacity, 


* The poor rates are allowed to amount to two millions and a half 
sterling*. It is certainly under the truth to state ata milhon more, the 
sums expended through the island in hospitals of all kinds, and in work- 
houses: if to this are added those Jarge sums distributed annually by the 
beneficence of the noblemen and gentlemen at their country residences, 
and numberless subscriptions for immediate relief, &c. I ‘make no doubt, 
that the sum of British charities amounts to near five millions a year: 
This is certainly too much. Supposing the extravagant proposition of one 
man in ten wanting support: in a population of nine millions, 5/. sterling 
would fall to the share of each pauper, out of whith undoubtedly one- 
fourth part is able tu perform some work, and the half capable of doing a 
fourth towards earning their subsistence. 

2 Vide Mr. Wood's account of the Shrewsbury House of Industry, 1792, 
Dr. Porteus’s Letter on the Management of the Poor Funds in Glasgow. 

* Now, in 1817, upwards of eight millions, ‘and private and public beng 
factions have increased in the saine ratio. 
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folly; and.vice, to:whom public justice owes instruction and cor- 
rection : I am afraid. by far the greatest number of poor in Europe 
are,of.a very different description. 

yo hroagh,a:concurrence ‘of »numerous circumstances, the ‘price 
of labotand of. the:necessaries-of life are in a very unfavourable 
proportion forthe poor in most countries of Europe. A man 
who lives by labor, but requires nothing but bodily strength, has 
still a,right to expect stich wages:as may enable: hint to live ‘com- 
fortably.;. this, m>-Britain, is to live in'dry and healthy lodgings, eat 
sound provisions, sufficient to support his labor, to be covered 
against the inclemency of the weather, and to appear with a cer- 
tain cleanliness om Sundays; to rear his ‘children decently, and 
lay by something to live upon when age has deprived him of ‘his 
strength. This is indeed the situation of the laboring poor in all 
new societies of men :ithere) he earns even beyond this, till aug- 
menting) population lowers:the price of ‘labor, and raises’ ‘the 
necessaries of life. | Hard labor then procures him no more than 
a small. pittance, upon'which he barely lives; little for comfort, 
less for the education of his children; and nothing to depend upon 
in those times. when labor is wanting, when sickness confines 
him,.or a rigorous season requires more food, mote clothing, and 
more firing; then he sells or: pawnsvhis bed, his’ tools, his every 
thing,, till despair takes from \him sobriety, order,’ assiduity, “and 
economy: he first is tempted into drunkenness by his misery, and, 
by-a fatal circle, :is» miserable for ‘ever by the habit of drinking. 
Sloth, beggary, and all the train*of vices that attend’ them, com- 
pletely destroy his’ industry; and if this situation’ has fasted for 
some time, he is:irrecoverably lost to order-and regularity. 

In. the south of Europe,’ where the climate’ is mild, and men 
want but little food, less clothing, and hardly any shed, numbers 
live the life of a savage in the midst of civilization, reconciled to 
it by habits of security and independence, and by the indulgence 
of hbertinism and idleness. Thousands throng at the gates of the 
monasteries in Spain for some soup; which they receive as a tribute; 
and ng Naples forty thousand lazaroni are dreaded by despotism 
itself. 

In those countries, adultery and prostitution are common, the 
sources of life are tainted by dreadful disease, ‘spies are easily ob- 
tained, and assassinations are ‘cheap. no" 

In northern latitudes, where more food, more clothing, ‘and a 
house are wanted, the effects of misery are more severely felt. 
Many; many fall a slow sacrifice to chill penury, and starve for 
months or yéars:) But here the’ remedy is°much easier. Pity 
pone to relieve obvious distresses, and the sharpness of want 

ges men to its antidote, Jabor. In repairing, however, those 
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evils, which society didnot, or could not prevent, it ought tobe 
careful not to-counteract the wise purposes of nature, but give 
the poor a fair chance to work for themselves. The present 
distress must be relieved, the sick and the aged provided for ; but 
the;children must be instructed ;| and labor, not alms, offered to 
those Anam have some ability to work, however small that ability 
may be. at 

a all the west of Europe, there is hardly a country where the 
sums which public and private benevolence bestows upoii' the 
poor, are not more than adequate to those purposes; but ‘mis- 
management has employed them; with very few exceptions, us a 
reward to sloth, idleness, impudence, and untruth; and> has 
reared new generations of poor wretches, brought up to‘a life of 
a ae. profligacy. 

nthinking pity has rashly stopped that natural course “of 
things, by ‘which want leads to labor, labor to comfort,’ the 
knowledge of comfort to industry, and to all those virtues b 
which the toiling multitude so incalculably add to the strengt 
and happiness of a country; and while it neglects that respectable- 
poverty which shrinks from public. sight, it encourages, by profuse 
and indiscriminate charities, all those abominable arts which make‘ 
beggary a better trade than can be found in a work-shop. 

The greatness of. the evil must at last carry a remedy along 
with.it, It was intolerable in Hamburgh, when the public, dis-° 
posed by some speculative discussions on the subject, and en- 
couraged by; some private successful exertions, resolved to make 
it the object of their serious consideration. They largely’ con- 
tributed the money that was requisite; and what was a still greater © 
sacrifice, many. of them gave their personal assistance in guiding 
the, benevolence of their fellow citizens into a proper channel. 
‘Fwo. hundred of, our most respectable inhabitants have been thus 
employed for the last seven years, and, during that period, hardly 
a beggar has been seen in Hamburgh.' 

The following general account will, I flatter myself, show, that- 
we not. only did much towards the relief of the poor, but that we 
gained some steps towards the more desirable, yet but slowly 
attainable end, the preventing some of the causes of poverty. 

As.a still more minute detail, however, may be desirable for 
those who actually engage in such an undertaking, I must refer ‘to 
a volume of laws and, bye-laws, printed at Hamburgh, 1788; and 
toa volume containing sixteen reports, given successively to’ the 
public from. 1788. to 179%. They are deposited, along with all 
other papers concerningythis establishment, with Mr. Creech:at 


* This fact is corroborated by many merchants of the city of Londons 
who witnessed this extraordinary effect. 
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Edinburgh, who will be so, )a8to communicate them :to an 
of those. to whom this letter pant 4 

To the general causes of poverty, in Hamburgh, we ‘have to 
add, the inclemengy of our winters;. the fluctuation of several 
branches of trade. on which the poor depend. for their subsistence ; 
the number of people attracted out ofithe poorer adjacent countries, 
by the expectation, often disappointed, of finding employment or 
support in. a,Jarge commercial town, whose inhabitants have. ever 
deseryed.the reputation of generous, benevolence 3, and lastly, the 
extraordinary low wages and number of . female servants, whose 
wages on. an average do not exceed 2/., and whose. number is 
computed tobe near fifteen thousand, and I am sorry to add, that 
meat and bread pay from 15 to 25 per cent., and beer several 
taxes exceeding 60 per cent. 

It.is evident that a number of women: must remain unprovided 
fors when, their age.remders,them unfit for service: and the exeise 
being limited, within the walls of the town, our Holsatian and 
Hanoverian neighbours have a igreat eaamneys in carrying: on: 
manufactures in competition with our 

Some years. previous. to 1788, a cnriatp had united for givi 
relief to the indigent sick. Another society had procured flax an 
spinning-wheels, established a spinning-school, and given work to 
all. those: who chose toweeks > their:number yet-was comparatively 
smail. 

. Some other humane gentlemen made personal. visits. among the 
poor, and, by giving, their history to the public, awakened. its 
attention to.the sufferings of this numerous class, showing, at the 
same-time, the necessity ofa general measure.» 

I lay some stress upon these preliminary essays 5, partly from my 
conviction, that the successof suchan undertaking depends wholly 
on the degree.in which the public at large is satisfied of its meces- 
sity sand partly, because I think thatno manis entitledtorecommend 
the execution of any important plan, till it has been already tried . 
upon asmaller scale,-and till its: pasts are in some. measure — 
nised for immediate use. 

The magistrates took: up the business with a:zeal adequate to 
its importance ;: the outlines of a plan were agreed upon; it. sas 
decided, that: such revenues as had:tilkithen been expended in,alms 
by the several church-wardens, and those whose administrationhad 
been connected with the work-house, should be united under.ene 
administration, with those sums. that: could: be -collected from 
private benevolence. 

The representatives of the citizens went. »round-through all the 
houses in the different parishes; to; solicit annual subscriptions, 
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Every inhabitant in-rotation went round weekly; collecting» am 
his neighbours ; and the most rs Ae rage 6f our inhabi thade 
it a-point to collect in person. 

The town, after-an average calculation of the riuniber of poor 
in the: several parts, was divided, into sixty districts, contaitiing 
each a nearly equal number of poor. 

To each district three citizens were chosen for thre years; and 
the number of wealthy and respectable men who offered themselves 
for the severe task they were to undergo, will for ever’ furdish’s 
bright page in the annals of civic virtue in Hamburgh. “ 

Five senators presided at the board of a committee, vontiposeibiof 
ten members (whom I shail call directors), and who were chotea'for 
life. 

In their meetings, to which (analogous to the eopialnatind of 
those boards by which public business is conducted: at Hamburgh), 
several other membersof the: commonwealth were added for the 
most important decisions, the whole of the plan was, ining viz 
months, fully prepared for execution. © +»: 

For the use of the above-named one hundred «and eighty 
gentlemen, whom I shall call overseers, ‘very ample instructions 
were published. 

Actual relief was the first.object 5 for we all'were convinced of 
the barbarity of - preventing beggary; when provision for ‘real want 
is not previously prepared ; but at the very moment that this-pro-- 
vision was secured, measures were taken to prevent —, rem 
receiving a shilling which he was-able to earn for hims 

This is the basis of every solid provision for the peer) ‘pith it 
every establishment must stand or fail, become the ehaiag ‘or ame 
bane of the lower: classes of society. ; 

Our overseers had printed interrogatories, which: ‘they were to 
propose to each poor family. ‘The answers were: write upon 
the white column of the page, and verifiéd by a personal visitation, 
and the evidence: of their neighbours, and many queries were 
formed to discoverithe average earning of each member of on 
family ; but this was not a point easily settled. 

Few answers'were sincere ; and it being the interest: of the poor 
to make their capacity for work appear small, all the tricks were 

employed which the habits of beggary had rendered but too familiar, 
_ The state of health wae determined: by a-visit from. a plydehen and 
a surgeon. ‘ M02 & 

We now began to make:an‘exact calculation of mat ech: ‘pat- 
per wanted for bare subsistence; we went downias<far'as 2s." 
week : but in the:course of sour investigation respecting ‘the earn- 
ings of 3500 families; we were astonished to find:'that we were 
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stil above that sum with which a'considerable patt of our poor 
could make a shift:to live. ve dOiDs sini 
It was our determined principle’ to'reduce this support lower 
thant what any industrious man or woman in such circumstances 
couldearn': for t/ the manner in“whieh relief is given is not a spur 
to-industry, tt becomes undoubtedly a-premium to doth and profli- 


gary. 

‘Very little was still gained : for the foor might even with ‘the 
bare pittance remain idle, or they might receive this support very 
undeservedly,: if; inthe ‘Meaty ‘time,: 2 more lucrative employment 
po ene 3'the want of which wis ‘thé'cause or pretext of their 

8. oe . 
_ At this period of the business, that "private society, which had 
successfully established a flax iajdaniag manufacture, gave 
aver to out institution, the stock, the organization of the whole, 
the very able teachers and officers, antl ‘all the experience acquired 
m several years. ; 

Six-sevenths of our poor being women and children, we fixed 
upon this kindof work ; because, 

Ist. Thé material is cheap ; 

2nd. ‘The sale always sure ; 

$d. No'nice workmanship is required ; 

4th. It is easily learnt, and of useat all times to the instructed 


poor’; 

5th) It can be done by! weak and robust, by old and young 
people, with a difference in the produce of labour proportionate to 
their capacity for work ; 

6th. Because the work can be exactly ascertained by measure ; 
and by seeing a woman spin an hour; it is perfectly easy to say 
what she is capable of doing in'a day. 

A‘ niost esseritial point was, to regulate the spinning by the 
méastite, and not by weight: "We sold the clean flax to the poor 
at a certain low price, and bought a eertain measure of yarn-again 
from them at ahigh price : thus, to whatever fineness the yarn was 
spun, it was the profit of the poor. ‘This price was 30 per cent. 
above the usual spitning price ; so that we-were sure that all the 
Oa would be brought into the office established for that purpose. 

very ‘pauper brought his book continually with him, wherein the 
quantity delivered was noted; thus he had always with him a 
cettificate of his industry, and we, a continual average of the state 
of industry of our poor. But this establishment procured us many 
still nore ‘essential advantages : we could now safely offer relief to 
all’ sorts of poor, ‘because we had'it now in our power to make them 
coniply~ with’ thé ‘only condition ‘required, »that they’ should use 
towards their support all the exertion they still were capable of. 
Accordingly the overseers went through their districts, and asked 
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in all such mansions as,could.be sepposed, to harbour wamt, if the 
inhabitants stood in need of support. ‘The question te,all euch 
poor.as wished for relief,.and were able to spin, was, whether they 
did earn by their work 1s, Gd..a,week? for experiengehad, taught 
us, that, many .poor dived upen. that suca, and we knew enough, of 
our poor, to , suppase.that, 1s..6¢,. avowed earning was something 
mote. pom 

If .the answer, was eeqnatires the pauper stood not in, need of 
weekly assistance, 

Ifit was negative, we gave hioa wok which, being paid $0 per. 
cent. above its. value, afforded him Js,.Gd. 2 week easily, if he, was. 
even an indifferent hand. The far more frequent cases ,were, 
partial inability by age, or ‘Soc pang or want.of skill. For poor of 
the latter description.a, school was edyand, in three months’, 
time the. business, wap. easily — uring that time, the pauper 
gat first 2s. a. week, and every, week afterwards 2d, less, tillin the 
twelfth week he got nothing at all but his own earnings,,and was 
dismissed with a heel and,a pound und of flax gratis. 

The quantity  f work which disabled poor were aig ye of doing 
in a week, was easily and accurately ascertained by, a week’s. trial 
in the spinning-school. The result was rte oe weekly before 


appointed members of the commajttee, and the.gum, which the poor 


could earn, was noted down.in, their,small books. The. overseer 
was directed to pay them weekly what their earnings fell short of 
1s. Gd. in. every such. week, when,it.appeared from their books that 
they, had earned to the known extent of their abilities. 

From that moment, applications became less frequent; and we 
had aninfallible standard for distinguishing real want ; for when- 
ever the, pauper, .if,in- health, (if not he was peculiarly provided 
for,) had not earned what he could, then he had either been lazy, 
er had found.more lucrative work; in, either case. he was not 
entitled to.a relief.for that. week, whatever, he might be for the 
following. 

This co constantly held. good during these six years; and,when- 
ever, by, some relaxation.of regularity on the part of the overseers, 
the relief. has been in,some years larger, we_always found, that the 
thermometer of andustry had been Jower,,xiz..less yarm spun; and. 
that. whenever, as in, the. summer 17,92, the principle was enforced, 
the industry again ingreased accordingly. 

A have been the more particular here, as I am convinced, that it 
is,tothis measure alane-we.owe our success, 

Itis obvious, why it was desirable to, choose. but.one kind of ‘work, 
because in this. way only, the, different, degrees.of industry inthe 
different. poor could.,be gompared ;.,and, why such a kind of work 
was chosen, as could leave to no under office the smallest arbitrary 
power : a kind of work, lastly, where it was impossible to be cheated 

NO. XXII. Pam. VOL. XI. 2G 
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either. by, the poor, the seller, the buyer, or the servant. 

This gave a pivot to the whole superstructure, and a simplicity 
to our complicated machine, without which I do not think it could 
have stood one year. 

This simplicity lost very little by our employing the men and 
hoys in making rope yarn, picking oakum, or cleaning the streets 
and mending the roads at 4d. a day. All this work was calculated 
upon the same principle.. 

But want of employment for poor in tolerable health was one 
source of misery; old age and incurable diseases, sickness, and the 
difficulty of supporting a numerous family, were evils which also 
called for assistance. 

For the first, we provided an hospital; and, in some cases, gave 
to individuals the money which the boarding in the hospital would 
have amounted to. 

Five physicians, five surgeons, and as many midwives were 
appointed, one for each twelve districts; who, upon the request of 
the overseer, (a request which he was bound to make whenever 
applied to,) went immediately to the lodgings of the patient, if he 
was not able to appear at the appointed hour of the day at the 
physician’s or surgeon’s house, who was obliged to- make an 
immedinte report, and to note down in a book, kept at the house 
of the directors of these twelve districts, how far the cure was 
advanced, and the moment when the patient was able to work again. 
Till that moment, the physician prescribed, not only the diet, 
which was obtained, according to previous contracts, from the 
traiteurs of that quarter of the town, and the medicines, which 
were made up at very low prices after a pharmacopceia pauperum 
which we had carefully revised; but he informed the overseer of 
what money he thought necessary for supplying the want of labour, 
and the extraordinary expenses. ‘This made a particular article of 
support, under the name of sick money, which was given with the 
greater liberality, as no bad effects could possibly arise from in- 
dulging here those feelings, which it isthe hardest task of every 
overseer to restrain. 

A numerous family is too heavy a burden, not only for poor 
reduced to the lowest earnings, but even for many an industrious 
couple in a better way of employment; too heavy, in all cases, 
upon widows. 

- Two ways offered to provide for them; the one, to take such 
children into an hospital; the other, to give to the mother an 
allowance in money. 

We were very averse to the first, and the poor mothers would 
have been still more so. May all the favourers of those houses, 
such as they are, seriously reflect, if the advantages they offer can 
compensate for the education of the heart which nature yields in 
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those huts of poverty, where both parties become so necessary’ to 
each other, and where heroic exertions of parental and filial piety, 
are not seldom become habitual. Could the humane and philoso- 
phical overseer look through the rags and the filth of pale misefy ; 
calculate the sacrifices daily made im many families, and amongst 
neighbours ; and enjoy the rapture with which a mother embraces 
her son, whom she sees swallow the crumb of bread she refused 
to her own wants ; the annals of the poor might reconcile him to 
human nature, when disgusted with the list of crimes which 
blacken the page of history. 

On the other hand, it is but too true, that misery and drunken- 
ness, particularly inthe male poor, lead to the neglect of their unhap- 
py children: nor can it be doubted, that in this manner many fall 
victims to wretchedness and immorality. 

Wherever children under six years of age were in this unhappy 
situation, we intended to board them in the houses of the better sort of 
poor: and many a good motherly woman we found, who became 
an excellent nurse. 

In other cases, we allowed the mother from six to twelve pence 
a week for each child; and we are now busy in preparing in 
every parish a warm room, and bread, milk, and potatoes in plenty, 
where such parents as go out to work may deposit their children 
during the day, and thus prevent any obstacle to their own in- 
dustry, or to that of their elder children. 

We determined to oblige them to send all their children from 
six to sixteen to school, in which they shall work two thirds of 
the time, and the remainder of it be instructed in reading, writing, 
casting accounts, religion, and church music. 

We determined, and this is the second hinge upon which the 
institution turns, that to no family any relief should be allowed for 
a child past six years; but that this child, being sent to school, 
should receive, not only the payment for his work, but also an 
allowance, in the compound ratio of his attendance at school, his 
behaviour, and his application to work ; which amounted to an 
average of twelve or eighteen peuce a week, exclusive of other 
premiums. 

By this measure the number of children, far from being a 
burden, became a great convenience; for the greater number of 
individuals messing together at a certain rate, the better their fare, 
and cheaper. 

By these means we as effectually excluded those parents who 
did not wish to send their children to school, as we had éx+ 
cluded those that did not choose to work; and children became 
accustomed to look from their infancy upon the means of subsistenee, 
as the recompence of labour, or at least of exertion. 
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How this was modified, and what other views were obtained 
by it, will appear hereafter. I wish only to state the principle 

In the above proportion of 2s. a week an allowance was made 
for lodging ; but as this is paid every six months, and the pauper 
receives his allowance weekly ; it seemed to us to require more 
than common fortitude in a person thus circumstanced, to refuse 
to himself the much-wanted comfort which the 4d. a-weck (he 
ought to lay aside for house rent of his family) would have pro- 
cured him, were it continually in his reach; he would, of course, 
run in debt, and become ruined again. 

We reduced, therefore, twenty-four pence to twenty pence, and 
paid his rent to the landlord; and thus we not only got him out 
of debt, but procured him a warmer and more comfortable lodging 
than what otherwise he could have a right to expect. 

In the mean time, while we were employed in establishing 
schools for five or six hundred grown poor, and schools for above 
a thousand children, and in organizing our medical establishment, 
the overseers had prepared for the board, as the result of their 
inquiries, a complete list of the poor, and the necessary details 
with respect to each of them. 

We knew now all the poor, and having provided means for 
their relief, we announced to the public, in October, 1788, that 
from that moment no deserving poor person could, nor would 
remain unnoticed. We had lists printed, distributed, and an- 
nexed to our almanacks, where the names of the streets which 
had fallen to the lot of each overseer, were enumerated, so that 
no pauper could plead ignorance of the place where to apply, nor 
any man in Hamburgh give more effectual assistance to the poor, 
than-in directing them to the proper places. 

We distributed instructions by thousands among the poor, how 
to procure and to employ the offered relief. 

We entreated the public to inform the directors, if any pauper 
had not been duly attended to; and I must add, to my infinite 
Satisfaction, that I know of no fact, during six years, where this 
neglect has been proved. 

Of course, all giving of alms ceased, the only effectual way to 
extirpate beggary. ‘The very wise law, which fined 2/. every man 
who gave charity in the streets, or at the doors, was scarcely 
found to be necessary. 

To secure the execution of so complicated a plan was rather 
difficult; but we have been so fortunate, that, small variations 
excepted, the machine has gone on these seven years with much 
less friction than could reasonably have been expected. 
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This makes it worth while to enter here into some further 
details. noe Mt 

The three overseers appropriated to each district, after visiting 
and examining the poor, ascertaining the number of their children, 
and informing themselves by the report of the physicians, of their 
ability to work, determined, agreeable to the rules above men- 
tioned, 

ist. Whether any weekly relief was to be allowed, or if only 
work was to be given. 

2. Whether bedding or clothing was to be bought, goods 
pawned to be released, or old debts to be extinguished. 

3. Whether sick or school tickets were wanted. 

At the same time they communicated to the Board what they 
could collect about the morals of the pauper, and their opinions 
concerning his circumstances. 

With regard to the first point, I must beg leave to make the 
following observations : 

The situation of our poor in summer and winter is totally 
different. Every kind of manufacture and garden work goes on 
during the former season, at the same time that provisions are 
plentiful and extremely cheap. During the winter most kinds of 
labour cease, provisions get dearer and scarcer, and fuel and 
warm clothing are new wants. 

It was absolutely necessary to make different allowances, and 
accordingly we adapted our interrogatories to the period, in such 
a manner as to ascertain every change of circumstance materially 
influencing the relation of the poor to the institution. ‘The new 
support was regulated agreeably to the information we received, 
and amounted generally trom four to eight pence more in 
winter than in summer. During the most severe winter weeks, 
four-pence was still added if extraordinary cold happened; but 
the weekly relief was fixed never to be above twenty-four pence, 
in whatever manner it was paid. We did notallow a larger sum, 
whatever might have been the former situation of the poor. This 
may seem hard in some instances ; but we were convinced, that if 
the least door was opened to the inequality of distribution, the 
bad consequences would have been incalculable in an institution 
of this magnitude; as all we could do by the strictest rules, was 
to make 180 gentlemen act in every quarter of the town in con- 
formity to these principles. We thought further, that if those 
poor had formerly been in a more respectable situation, they 
would be worthy objects of private benevolence, of which no 
public institution ought to supersede the exertions. 

2. We found the poor destitute of every thing ; therefore not 
only clothing and bedding were aaiek le their things being 
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pawned, it became riécéessary to tedeem them. The only effectual 
way to prevent their pawning them again, was to mark them 
indefibly as the property of the institution, which the pauper was 
to hold only as long as he behaved well. 

3. I have already said, that a sick-ticket excepted a pauper from 
the common rules, as long as it was continued, and that a school- 
ticket for a child was considered as 12d. given weekly to the 
parent. , 

The proposals of the overseers about the weekly allowance of 
the poor, were brought to one of the members of the committee, 
each of them supetintending six of those districts. He was ad- 
vocate for the institution, as the overseers were for the poor, and 
all cases being much simplified, they easily agreed. 

The director made his report to the board, with respect to each 
district, separately ; and the resolution settled for the next six 
months was then written down upon the same sheet of paper 
which contained all the queries made to the pauper, together with 
his ariswers; which paper always remained with the overseer 
after its contents had been brought into tables in the director's 
book, containing an account of all the poor of six districts, and 
their weekly relief. He received weekly from the overseer the 
account of what was wanted for his fixed support, for occasional 
relief to the sick for accidents, and for discretionary assistance to 
the poor whose cases could not yet be investigated. 

This account of the overseers was certified by the director, and 
then sent to the treasurer for payment. 

The treasurer made his balance every week, and presented it 
every month to the committee, when the ten directors presented 
theirs, which checked each in such a manner as to make any error 
i ible. 

e books were closed every Saturday; and out of the very 
nuiierous payments made by the treasurer in a year, the smallest 
could be found owt in a quarter of an hour. 

Very soofi we found the number of ten directors too small ; 
five others were added, (they are always taken out of the number 
of the step who constituted a committee : 

For the manufactures. 

For the schools. 

For the procuring of clothes, and 

For the police of the poot : 

All of them have séveral officers, keep their accounts separate, 
and Once a month give chem to the treasutet and to the board. 

The d ivision of evety kind of expense is so scrupulously kept 
that no particular branch could be mientiotied, of which the ac- 
count in certain given periods could not be imrnediately made out. 
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After several repeated trials, we found that there was a great 
waste in leaving the distribution of clothing to the overseers alone ; 
partly because they paid too dear, by creating a competition of 
many buyers, and partly by giving without control. 

This committee, therefore, bought the cloth, and had the shirts 
and clothes made by some of the poor, employing this kind of 
work at the same time as a means of instruction for their children 
in the schools. The pauper who stood in need of clothing, 
presented to the committee a recommendation, signed by the over- 
seer and the director, and then got the clothes. 

Children got shirts and clothes only through the committee 
superintending the schools, according to their behaviour. 

4. Hamburgh is unfortunately situated in this respect, that, from 
all the poor countries surrounding, numbers flock in, and among them 
many foreign poor, It was established, that three years’ residence 
should entitle to relief; allowance at the same time being made 
for accidents, illness, or child-bed, which in all cases were thought 
proper objects of charity. A hospitium open for foreign poor, 
where they could live three days, after which they were forwarded 
with a viaticum. At the same time, it was prohibited to receive a 
stranger, without acquainting the magistrate or the overseer, under 
the penalty to bear alone the expense of maintaining the man, if 
he should become an object of charity within three years. 

Upon these principles we began our institution in October, 1788, 
We had before-hand given to the public the most minute detail of 
our views, and of the obstacles we met with, requesting its advice 
at the same time that we solicited its support. We continued to give 
two reports yearly; one containing the history of the institution 
during the preceding year, about the time of the new subscription ; 
the second containing the yearly balance and an explanatory ac- 
count. The originals were left open for the inspection of the 
public at large. . 

A short extract of these xeports will best shew the result of our 
endeavours. I shall arrange them according to the objects of our 
expenses, adding necessary illustrations ; taking only the first aud 
the last year, unless some observations occur on the. ex of 
some particular years. I refer, at the same time, to table 
annexed, for the general comparison of the expenses of the several 

ears. ; 
, 1. We found 3903 families, making 7391 individuals, four 
sevenths women, two sevenths children, one seventh men, in, the 
highest want of immediate relief. A great part of them had not 
seen a bed for many years; and the misery of those who were not 
yet turned beggars, exceeded all description. 
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The sum paid in weekly allowance, during the first eight months, 
on an average of twelve pence a-week for each family, was £6729 
During the second year - - . - - 8297 
Third year - - - - . - - 9318 
Average of the first 2} years ~ - 9129 
The house-rent allowed to the poor was 2100 


#11229 


The first clothing of this alarming number of poor would 
indeed have exceeded even the powerful support the institution 
enjoyed, had not our ladies largely contributed ready-made shirts 
and clothing, as soon as they knew how much they were wanted. 
Still this expense was, on the average of the first three years, 977/. 
It may not be uninstructive to add, that we tried in the first year 
to buy potatoes and fue! for the poor, to distribute amongst them 
at the first cost. But experience shewed us, what I have seeh 
confirmed every where under similar circumstances. 

1. That it is impossible to prevent waste, if not robbery. 

. 2. That the poor have a dislike to what you oblige them to 
uy. 

5. That giving large portions, you encourage the practice of 
selling it out again. 

4. ‘That when small portions are given, the loss of time for 
fetching them, which is considerable when such a number must be 
prqyided, makes it expensive to every industrious pauper, even if 
he was to get them for nothing. 

5. That the oe housing and storing, together with the 
number of necessary ofhcers, make it very expensive to the insti- 
tution. 

We found it cheaper, and the poor found it more convenient to 
receive, instead of the extraordinary supply, four-pence a-week, 
and to buy for themselves. Some overseers took the trouble to 
provide it for fifteen or twenty families under their care ; where 
this was done, the poor got it best and cheapest. 

A different plan may do, where the community is very small, 
or where the poor are not taught to know the value of their time. 

‘The depth of misery in which we found our poor subjected us 
to another unexpected expense. ‘The itch was become so genefal, 
and had so perfectly infected the work-house, to which some poor 
were always sent for correction, that neither there nor in the narrow 
lanes and alleys, where the poor live crowded together, was the cure 
possible. We were obliged to establish a temporary lazaretto out 
of town, where we sent the most infected; and in three years made 
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it superfluous. This occasioned an additional expense of 438/. in 
each of the first three years. 

_A very heavy expense was incurred by the purchasing of spin- 
ning wheels and other tools, and by the establishment and main- 
tenance of a school ; where, for the first years, five hundred poor 
at atime were taught to spin; the indemnification for their loss of 
time during learning, was paid them, as well as the loss upon theit 
work. The. sum of these expenses amounted to 11751. a-year. 
But after three years, two thousand poor, who at the time they 
entered the school, could do nothing at all, did earn from eighteen- 
pence to twenty-pence a-week, at such time and at such hours as 
were formerly quite lost to them; and the din of industry was 
heard where sloth or riot had inhabited before. 

Our schools, which~ at the time of their establishment wete a 
collection of the most abandoned and profligate children, most of 
whom had been used to beg, required a great length of time 
before they could do even as much as to give to these unhappy 
creatures the habit of fixing their attention upon any work, not to 
speak of instruction. Gentle means and perseverance got at last 
the better of great part of the vices that grow in children who are 
trained up to begging. 

Our medical institution got sooner to its perfection, and I must 
refer to an excellent report on that subject, in the first volume of 
our yearly reports. 

It is a fact, that in three years the number of sick had been 
12969, whose cure had, including broth, &c. not cost 3s. 6d. 
each. 

It is evident how much we saved by not having a salaried dbo. 
thecary, nor a particular appropriated house. 

We employed always some poor women as nurses, when the 
family could not attend the patient, and found them of very great 
use in fetching the medicines, and reporting to the physician the 
health of the patient; and with this slight addition, we thought 
that (a very few cases excepted,) the result of our experience was 
unfavourable to hospitals. 

The patient is more comfortable in his own bed amongst his 
family and his neighbours, gets into no habits of idieness, and 
employs usefully the moments of his convalescence. . The fact 
proves, that it is also the cheapest, method. 

Our expense at the end of three years, amounted to £44085 

It had been annually increasing ; private charity ceas- 
ing, all poor at last had recourse to the means offered 
them : from a corrupted race, however, little good could 
be expected ; and.what education we had. been able to 
give, could not yet have any sensible effect. It was 
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still the time of struggle; but the public, who always 
knew perfectly all circumstances, support us cheerfully, 
notwithstanding the receiptof - - - = £41596 
Which in three years (vid. Tab.) fell short of the ex- 
penditure by thesumof - - - «+ = =) 2489 
Desirous, on our side, to save for the public what we possibly 
could, we subjected again all our expenses to a new scrutiny, of 
which the result is contained in the fourteenth report. It seemed 
that the overseers had slackened a little in attending to the work of 
the poor. The committee for the manufactures had found, that 
in 1791, but half the usual quantity of yarn had been spun; yet 
the allowance had rather been increased, without an augmentation 
of the poor. The rules were anew enforced in the beginning of 
summer, as the most proper season ; and at the approach of winter, 
all those who needed assistance from want of work, instead of 
getting the usual augmentation from the overseer, were sent to 
the committee, who either gave them work, or procured them em- 
ployment from tradesmen and manufacturers, with whom they had 
connected themselves for that purpose. ‘This was in some respects 
expensive, but became a very great saving, as it had this effect, 
that out of 276 poor who applied for an augmentation of allowance 
from want of work, only forty accepted of the work offered them. 
During that year 3000 bundles of yarn more were spun, 300 
children more went to school, and the institution saved 12501. 
which would have fallen to the share of idleness, and which is 
nearly the amount of the greater earnings of the poor in that year. 
I insist upon these facts, because they prove, not only the wis- 
dom of a measure which makes the relief of the poor dependent on 
their industry, and obliges them to a kind of work, the produce of 
which is the undoubted measure of the exertions they employed ; 
but because they prove also the necessity of enforcing this measure, 
daily enfeebled by the cunning, and the obvious misery of the lazy 
poor, operating on the sensibility of the overseers. It is undoubtedly 
the most difficult part of their duty to shut their ears to the cries 
of misery, and leave those to their fate who will not comply with 
the conditions under which they are to be relieved. We have seen 
incredible instances of hardship suffered, rather than go to work, 
or send their children to school. If, in single instances, indul- 
gence is shewn, where, according to law, it ought not, then all ts 
lost; abuse creeps in, and in a short time this weekly allowance 
becomes a pension, that supersedes the necessity of working: then 
it becomes a matter of protection, and the whole a system of cor- 
ruption ; worse a thousand times by being systemized, than if no 
provision had been made, and if every thing had been trusted to 
chance, and to the exertions of private benevolence. ‘These pre- 
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miums held out to vice, must of course increase the number of the 
idle and the profligate; and what must be the feelings of the 
honest industrious workman, who, with the honest exertions of his 
strength, hardly earns the bare necessaries of life ; when nett to 
his door Sloth sits in undeserved ease, and reaps where it has not 
sown. 

It is literally true, that where no man can want, many will be 
idle ; and that the natural course of things in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, would have forced the wretch to labour, and perhaps 
secured him comfort; if pity, like an unskilfal physician, had not 
stept in, and by a palliative remedy prevented the cure. 1 think 
then, that we may safely ascribe the success I am going to shew you 
in the account of the last year, to our steadiness in adhering to this 
fundamental principle. It was from the beginning of 1792 we 
began to feel its good effect. 

fin 1793 the number of poor families was reduced to $234, to 
more than 1-6th less than what they were at the time of the es« 
tablishment ; the sum of their allowance in money and house-fent 
to 9678/., which is 1432/. less than the average of the first years. 

Yet this difference is so little owing to an increase of mortality 
among the poor, that we have, on the contrary, witnessed the most 
satisfactory effects, not only of our early assistance in sickness, by 
attention, medicines, and better diet ; but I think still more, by 
cleanliness and comfort of dress, warmer lodgings, and the prodi- 
gious influence industrious activity has upon the constitution. In 
the year 1790-91, the number of new claimants was 431. In 
1792-93, 119. 

The reduction of this traffic of beggary, as soon as it was 
known, was so profitable to our city, that in the year 1792, only 
126 vagrants were sent out with a viaticum, when the number in 
1791 had been 272. 

Not only the number of sick among our poor had decreased 
from 3710 successively to 2672 in 1798, but the mortality among 
the sick had diminished in a surprising proportion : 

In 1788-89 . 7 per cent. 
1789-90 . 6 
1790-91 . 5 
1791-92 . 44 

The private medical institution -that preceded ours had an aves 
tage mortality of 11 per cent. “May all good and humane men 
shate the heartfelt pleasure with which I relate these facts ! 

The better clothing of the poor was now mostly confined to 
the children, whose rags were now all changed to decent dress 5 
yet the average expense of the last three years was not above 6891. 
per annum. 
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The schools for teaching spinning to the grown people were no 
longer necessary. 3354 spinning-wheels had been distributed to 
such as had proved themselves able to spin. Several hundreds of 
these, were constantly, and all of them occasionally, employed in 
spinning, when a more lucrative employment was not to be found. 
The average of all expenses attending the employment of the poory 
during the last three years, including the loss at the sale of the 
manufactured goods, was 611/. perannum. We calculated that, 
to procure to a pauper the means of earning, in the worst case, 
five guineas a year, had cost us half a guinea. 

I trace with pleasure these progressive steps, by which our in- 
stitution, after having relieved the first wants of the poor, enabled 
us to apply a greater share of our funds and of our attention to 
one of the most effectual means of preventing misery the better 
education of children. 

A plan had been laid down and agreed upon, in 1788, which 
we now began to execute, but on which many improvements 
remain to be made. It is contained in page 144 of the reports. 

Thus far we had, in 1794, been able to proceed. 

We had established three kinds of schools, one for such children 
as had no other employment. After the proper divisions of sexes 
and ages, they were again divided into classess, where their em- 
ployment changed with their age; spinning, peace weaving, 
and plain work, were taught in the different classes of the school 
of ar but we took care to make the instruction in the 
schools, of morality and religion, reading and writing, go hand in 
hand with the increase of their capacity for work ; so that, at the 
age of sixteen, we might with safety recommend them to places in 
decent families. We were so lucky in 1792 and 1793, as to put 
about 260 girls and boys into service, who a few years before were 
covered with rags and vermin, weakened in their constitution, and 
immersed in vice. The boys went to sea, or to different trades, 
Most of them have turned out well. The number of children that 
in 1793 had been in the schools was 2046. 

We not only made a point to finish entirely the education of 
these children, but whenever they left service again, we continued 
to offer them such a temporary support, as might diminish the 
danger of their relapsing from actual want, into vice and profli- 

acy. 
' 2 For other classes of instruction, schools were opened in the 
evening hours, for such children as work in the day time for ma- 
nufacturers, or for their parents, and who gain in that manner 
more than they can or ought to gain in our establishment. 

It is perhaps not out of place to observe here, that we were very 
anxious to know, what could be gained by the poor children, at a 
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very moderate rate of wages, when employed in constant work that 
required no particular skill; as we were determined to pay their 
labour something lower than the rates paid by the manufacturers ; 
as the prejudice tothe individuals, and the detriment to industry, 
that must necessary result from the smallest inattention to this 
point, is obvious. 

8. We established Sunday schools for such children as were 
employed through the whole week, and which many of those girls 
continued to attend, that had been brought into service. 

In these schools there were now upwards of 600 children, all 
of such parents as received support from the institution, and whose 
decent appearance in the Sunday schools was remarkably pleasing. 

The average amount of the expense for the last three years, was 

Ol. per annum. 

The whole amount of our expense for the year 





1793-94, amounted to - - - - £14,773 
Our revenues were r — -°- - - 16,917 
Hence an exceeding revenue - aera Y ty 


It is but justice to the beneficence of the citizens of Hamburgh 
to mention, that this increase is greatly owing to their contributing 
largely to put the revenue upon an equal footing with the necessary 
expenditure. 

Our institution has only two sources of revenue, independent of 
public benevolence, and of the satisfaction of the public with the 
measures of its administration. 

They are, a contribution levied upon the apparent for- 
tunes amounting to - - - - - - £2,000 

And half per cent. of the amount of goods sold by 
public sale, with one quarter of the brokerage of them. 

This upon an ayerage is aboyt - - - - 2,300 


£ 4,300 


Thus the institution is dependent for more than ten thousand 
pounds on the annual charity of the public. 

This joined to the publicity of the accounts, is, I believe, the 
third cause of success. 

It is this only that prevents alf institutions of this kind from 
becoming a job, the directors from being careless of the public 
approbation or censure, and the whole administration from falling 
into the hands of under-officers, who afterwards know so well how 
to embroil the business, that no subsequent one ever is able to 
unravel the clue, 
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This at least is the history of nearly all the workhouses and 
many hospitals in Europe. 

It may be worth while to remark, that in an institution, where 
14,000/. are yearly received and paid in small sums, and where 
books of every description are regularly kept ; where the subscrip- 
tions must be collected ; and where, beside personal attendanee, 
numberless messages are necessary between the direetors and the 
overseers, the overseer and the treasurer, and the overseer and the 
poor; that all these details are managed and executed by eleven 
officers, whose salaries do not exceed together 400/., and fifty 
poor, who get Is. per week, perhaps, more than what the institu- 
tion would be obliged to allow them. 

The remainder of the sum wanted was raised by the following 
means : 


1. A subscription, which, at an average, brought yearly £ 5,850 
and since the second year never varied 200/. 


2. A weekly collection through all the houses of the 
town who had not subscribed, - - - - 1,340 


3. Unsubscribed donations. This indeed is one of the 

most interesting sources of our income, in respect to the 

feelings that occasion them. Some of them the expres- 

sion of gratitude of a merchant who has either escaped 

some loss, or gained some unexpected profit. Others a 

joint donation made by two disputing parties, of the sum 

about which they didnot agree. A considerable part, the 

produce of near 3000 poor-boxes, kept in different fami- 

lies, in order that their children or their servants may 

have an opportunity of indulging their pity ; and where, 

in the midst of conviviality, many a collection is made 

for the poor. They serve too in the counting-houses of 

the merchants for collecting a trifle, when a bargain is 

concluded, or when at the end of the year large sums are 

paid. And they are presented to strangers in the hotels, 

who thus enjoy the pleasure of doing good, without being 

tormented by the aspect of disgusting misery. ‘This sum 

amounts to an average of - - - - - 1,875 
Legacies, which have yet only amounted to a yearly 

average of - at al Tis) Che a tigh > & 200 
Half of the money collected in the churches on Sundays 1,050 
Two extraordinary collections in the churches, the one 

intended to supply the clothing, the other the extraor- 

dinary fuel for the poor - - - - - - 41,430 


Annually contributed by public benevolence, - £13,245 
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I would stop here, if Idid not recollect many a conversation 
with several of the respectable men to whom this letter is address- 
ed, the result of which was, that relieving the present distress, 
though the first essential thing in providing for the poor, is by ‘no 
means the most difficult. That the less easy task is, to distribute 
supplies in such a manner as may not, by increasing the number of 
the poor, leave real want unrelieved, and give encouragement to 
vice and idleness; and that, even after the attainment of this ob- 
ject, much remains to be done by the friends of humanity. An 
investigation of the sources of poverty, we often thought, might 
indicate the means of preventing the evil; and might suggest 
such measures for supporting the falling, as would, in many cases, 
counteract that combination of circumstances, which impose on a 
man the dishonourable necessity of throwing himself on the charity 
of the public. 

But I do not presume to give my ideas, I only wish to state facts, 

Certain it is, that the extension of the benefits of the schools, 
and of the medical institution, to those not yet entitled to receive 
support, may prevent many a family from ever being in want of it. 
We ascribe the diminution of the annual increase of poor, partly 
to our having given medical assistance to 1135 persons of that 
description. 

The establishment of beneficent societies, founded upon solid 
calculations, and under the direction of the institution, might be a 
good substitute for that private economy, so seldom to be met with 
among the poor; it might even be a very good policy, to receive 
the sums thus collected, and to allow the beneficent societies, not 
only more than the legal, but even compound interest. The in- 
stitution, by sacrificing a few hundred pounds yearly, certainly 
would encourage establishments that might in time save as many 
hundred families from the necessity of being a burden to the public 
charity. 

A a payment of house-rent, or releasing of pawned goods, 
&c. might save many a family. But these charities, where much 
must be left to discretion, cannot make a part of the general 
system: it must be referred to a committee, composed of gentle- 
men perfectly aware of the danger attending misapplication of 
benevolence. The multiplication of employments for the female 
part of the children, such as hair-dressing, making of clothes, 
shoes, &c. and all possible easy work for the manufactures of the 
country, ought to be attended to. 

A careful moral education of all the children, would undoubtedly 
be the most effectual way of promoting the happiness of the rising 
generation. ‘lowards this desirable end, the establishment of male 
and female seminaries would be the first step. I think we are far 
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back in this respect every where, but something less in Germany 
than in any country I know of. 

Nursing-rooms, such as those mentioned above, would do a 
great deal towards the health of the infants, and the earnings of 
the mother and the elder children. 

Magdalen-houses, well conducted, would certainly be a pallia- 
tive of a great moral disorder, whose sources are so deeply rooted 
in our manners, that a radical cure will only be the work of time, 
and the triumph of a happier generation. 

When once the history of the poor is well known, it will be seen 
how large a proportion of the miseries of the lower orders arise 
from local errors and prejudices, from ignorance and want of 
advice. Surely it could not be thought unworthy of the leisure of 
any true philosopher, to point out those prejudices and give those 
advices, in popular language, in the shape of an almanack, either 
gratis, or so cheap that it could be in the hands of every body. 

As for our prisons, who knows not, that the very place which 
ought to bring back the offender to industry and to virtue, is the 
school of crimes! Who feels not for men whose only crime is 
poverty, when he sees them crowded into the same work-houses 
with shameless profligates 5 and into such work-houses ! 

The incalculable harm caused by these circumstances, may give 
us an idea of the good that might be produced; and ought to 
invigorate our earnest resolution to do every thing which our 
situation will permit us to do in so great and worthy a cause, 
Whenever any exertion succeeds, it is a moral discovery, which it 
is criminal to conceal; and wherever a man mects another in the 


intention of doing good, there at least he may be sure to shake the 
hands of a brother. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


Tue rapid sale of the following small work made it impossible 
for the Author to revise sooner what he had written. It was 
indeed originally composed inthe midst of numerous engagements, 
and under the pressure of family affliction; and though he was 
able to avail himself of the assistance of two or three judicious 
friends, yet he is well aware that many things were omitted which 
would have found a place in a more deliberate composition. His 
absence from London during the greater part of the week which has 
elapsed since the first appearance of the work, has prevented an 
earlier attempt to supply in some small measure its defects, He is 
still sensible how entirely it fails of doing justice to the immense 
importance of the general cause of Missions, the interest of which 
he deems to be intimately involved in the local occasion which gave 
rise to the publication. 

It is proper to add, that the whole argument, with all that is 
material in the detail, remains unchanged in the present edition. 


Chapel Street, Bedford Row, 
Monday, Jan. 12, 1818. 





DEFENCE, 


Ge. Fe. 


Tue Reverend the Archdeacon of Bath having published an 
Address, which he delivered at a meeting held in that city on 
Monday, the Ist of December, 1817, it may seem requisite, in 
order that the statements of that publication may be properly con- 
sidered, to take a brief view of the general cause of Missions, and 
of the circumstances which led to the formation of the various 
Associations in connection with the Church Missionary Society. 

It had long been the reproach of the christian church, that so 
little had been done for propagating the faith among heathen 
nations. The zeal which animated her members in her earlier 
days, seemed almost extinguished; and, after the lapse of nearl 
eighteen centuries, the last command of her Redeemer, to preac 
the Gospel to every creature, was yet unaccomplished. 

It might have been expected, indeed, that, with the progress of 
superstition in the dark ages, the pure flame of christian charity 
should decline; and that the church, either inculcating a cor- 
rupted doctrine, or employing unhallowed means, should fail more 
and more in her efforts to disseminate the christian faith. 

But why have not the reformed churches rekindled the sacred 
fire? Why have they allowed three centuries to pass away, before 
they have attempted any thing eonsiderable for the salvation of the 
world? Why has not the holy zeal of th ir Missionaries marked 
the revival of that pure doctrine of Christ, which they received in 
order that they might disseminate it to the ends of the earth ? 
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The painful truth is, that the Reformation has never transfused 
into its communities the spirit of Missions. The Roman Catholics, 
with all the defects which we charge upon them, have outstripped 
us in this race. At the very time when Protestant Germany and 
England were utterly indolent, Rome was pushing her Missionaries 
into the most remote and apparently impenetrable regions of the 
earth. It is with a sort of triumph that Muratori observes, * That, 
amongst all the marks that serve to distinguish the Catholic Church 
from sects delivered over to error, the ardent zeal she has ever 
shewn for the propagation of the Gospel, is one that strikes us 
most.”* Undoubtedly the wealth and power of that church, 
together with its absolute dominion over its priesthood, facilitated 
its missionary designs; whilst the uncertain condition of the 
early protestant communities, and the domestic habits of their 
clergy, proportionably impeded- them in such exertions. It is to 
be considered also that much is to be deducted from the apparent 
effects of the Romish Missions, on the score of the superstition, 
duplicity, and force, which too much disgraced their later mea- 
sures : but still the humiliating acknowledgment must be made, 
the reformed churches have been lamentably defective in these 
high and ennobling duties. Surely, as they acquired stability and 
influence, they should have laboured to equal the efforts of the 
catholic missionaries in extent of labour, whilst they surpassed 
them in purity of doctrine and simplicity of proceeding. 

We must not, indeed, undervalue the actual attempts of the 
different protestant communities in their various missions. The 
patience and faith of Ziegenbalg, Grundler, Swartz, and Gerické, 
of Eliot, Brainerd, and others, will neyer be forgotten. But what 
proportion do the labours of these, and a few other holy men, bear 
to the immense extent of the heathen world? The population 
of the globe is estimated, at the lowest, at 800 millions, of whom 
not more than I75 millions are professedly christian—that is, in 
the nineteenth century from the birth of the Saviour of the world, 
three-fourths of that world never heard, to any effect, of his name; 
never heard of the God who made nor of the Saviour who redeemed 
them; were never told of their immortal destiny, of their duty 
and their danger, of the way of repentance or the foundation of 
hope. Surely this single fact is sufficient to afflict every conside- 
rate, every humane mind. And yet, Time stops not in its course 
—thousands of our fellow-creatures are hastening into eternity 
eyery year, every month, every day, who might have been en- 
lightened and blessed with the truths of revelation, if we had pos- 
sessed more zeal and charity in consulting their everlasting welfare. 


* Muratori’s Relation of Missions to Paraguay. Lond. 1759. 
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Indeed, were the temporal well-being of mankind alone in question, 
they who rightly estimate the astonishing effects of christianity, 
in mitigating the evils of war and abolishing;,the cruelties of 
heathen superstition, as well as in communicating innumerable 
other benefits, would ardently wish to diffuse it with a view to the 
present happiness of their fellow-men, as well as to their eternal 
felicity. 

It 2 painful to reflect, that, amongst all the nations professing 
the protestant faith, our own country has had, till within these 
very few years, the largest share in the guilt of this inactivity. 
It is truly alarming to consider the rank and commerce and glory of 
this great empire, and yet the little that she has done in the noblest 
cause which cananimate man. She stretches her dominion over 
an immense portion of the world: her ships cover every ocean : 
her territories border on most of the considerable heathen and 
Mohammedan states : her fame for wealth, and liberty, and valour, 
and good faith, has filled the earth : and yet what has she effected 
for the highest interests of mankind? what, worthy of the bles- 
sings bestowed on her? what at all answerable to the facilities 
which she possesses, and the correspondent obligations under 
which she lies ? Especially, sinee the vast extent of her possessions 
in India has added sixty or seventy millions to her population— 
an event of incalculable moment, and bringing with it a deep 
responsibility—-what has she attempted to meet the great occasion 
which is presented to her, of extending the christian faith ? 

If we except the laudable efforts of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in the South of India, where a few clergy- 
men, and those of the Lutheran church, have long been supported, 
nothing, absolutely nothing, has been done, till these late years, by 
our church, for the instruction of the heathen. 

And yet what is there so holy, what so elevated, what so 
arduous, as the work of disseminating the most stupendous bles- 
sings among nations debased by vice and superstition, nations lost 
to Heaven and to themselves, * without hope and without God in 
the world?” We boast of our benevolence and humanity ; but 
what exercise of benevolence or humanity can be compared to that 
of rescuing our fellow-men from ignorance, and cruelty, and lust, 
and misery; of conveying to them the knowledge of a Crucified 
Redeemer, and telling them that Gop 1s Love? We talk of 
heroism ; but what is so heroic as to quit the comforts of our 
native land, and cheerfully to encounter the dangers of a foreign 
clime, and all the labors and sufferings incidental to missionary 
undertakings? Surely there treads not on this earth a man so 
truly magnanimous as the faithful Missionary! To be engaged in 
inviting such men into the field of exertion, and of aiding and 
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animating them in their toils, can only, therefore, be second in 
importance to the becoming Missionaries ourselves. 

And yet England was for a long period, as a nation, utterly 
unmoved. by these considerations. With a cold selfishness she 
monopolised the gifts of Grace, which were confided to her for the 
benefit of mankind. She was contented with languid wishes for 
the good of others ; and, by her indifference, seemed to pour con- 
tempt on the ardor of those who were willing to enter on the high 
service of enlightening mankind. 

But, blessed be God, these reproaches on the British name, are, 
in their full force, no longer applicable. Within these few years, 
a zealous desire to promote these efforts of love has begun to 
appear ; and it will depend very much on the British nation at 
large, to determine whether this spirit shall or shall not be nourished 
and augmented. Benevolent individuals, of various religious 
confessions in this country, began about twenty years back to form 
several Missionary Societies for propagating the Gospel in different 
parts of the world. The proposals were received with attention. 
The blessing of Almighty God appeared to rest upon these under- 
takings. It then occurred to a few pious and conscientious mem- 
bers of our church, that some success might attend a modest and 
prudent attempt to forma Missionary Society in our own body. 
The moment seemed inviting. Our immense Indian empire, our 
efforts to open Africa to freedom and the blessings of civilization, 
our increasing commerce, the apparent revival of christian piety 
in many quarters, the example and success of other religious com- 
munities, the warning hand of Divine Providence in the commo- 
tions of the European states, the long reproach which had rested 
on the church for her remissness in this labour, the comparatively 
small exertions of the only two societies within her pale which had 
any concern with missions, the circumstance that not one English 
clergyman was acting as a missionary among heathens, the duty 
at any rate of making an attempt though it should fail, and the 
possibility of its being crowned with success—these considerations 
loudly and irresistibly called on them to propose a new society, 
exclusively devoted to the object of missions. 

The Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East was 
accordingly formed. Its measures were, in the first instance, sub- 
mitted to the notice of the then Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London. For the first few years it was chiefly 
engaged in making inquiries, circulating information, collecting 
subscriptions, and instituting preparatory measures. It proceeded 
with all due caution. It had to contend with various difficulties 
in its first attempts to send out Missionaries. Its chief impedi- 
ments, however, arose at home, from that want of a lively interest 
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in the members of our church for the salvation of the Pagan 
nations which, we must acknowledge with concern, had too long 
prevailed amongst us. Still its conductors bore up, though ‘ in 
weakness, and fear, and much trembling.” They fixed on Africa, 
injured Africa, as the first scene of their labors. The efforts of 
the friends of humanity for accomplishing the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade encouraged them to this attempt. In a few years 
they addressed themselves to the work in various parts of India ; 
and, afterward, as the Providence of God opened their way, to the 
large and populous Islands of New Zealand, and to the extensive 
shores of the Mediterranean sea. 

After seventeen years of patient labor, they have been blessed 
with a measure of success which calls for their unfeigned gratitude, 
and animates them to further exertions. ‘The stations which the 
society occupies, including the schools of the Tranquebar Mission, 
now amount to about forty-five. In these stations there are upward 
of eighty christian teachers, of the various descriptions of mission- 
aries, readers of the scriptures, schoolmasters, and settlers, of the 
English and Lutheran churches. More than $000 children are 
receiving christian education, according to the principles of the 
church of England; and, of these, at least 400 are wholly sup- 
ported at the expense of the society. Besides these children, there 
are many adult scholars. The Gospel is constantly preached to 
thousands of the heathen, and has been blessed to the conversion 
of many who are now living ; whilst, in all the chief scenes of the 
society’s labours, some have died in the faith and hope of Christ. 

Such is the present state of this infant institution—the only one 
in the church of England, which has for its exclusive object the 
conversion of the heathen world. 

It is impossible, one would think, for any christian to read this 
statement, without being filled with gratitude to God for being 
permitted to assist in such a holy and heavenly undertaking. It is 
impossible not to look with affection on these extensive blessings 
diffused by members of our church. Every considerate, every 
humane person, would surely treat with forbearance any marks of 
human infirmity which he might imagine that he saw; and more 
especially as to those great efforts which must have been required 
to excite and preserve that spirit of zeal and love in the breasts of 
christians, from which the whole, under the blessing of God, has 
proceeded. 

Among their first and most necessary.measures would be that of 
endeavouring to engage the members of the church of England, 
in different parts of the kingdom, to aid them with their subscrip- 
tions. ‘This plan was accordingly adopted, in proportion as the 
sphere of the society’s operations enlarged, and the demand for 
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increasing funds became more importunate. In the course, there- 
fore, of the last few years, upward of 200 different associations 
have been formed; the simple design of all which has been, to 
offer to such persons, in each neighbourhood, as might feel 
inclined to subscribe, the opportunity of doing so with the least 
inconvenience. The exciting also of a spirit of prayer for the 
blessing of God on the Society, and the stimulating of proper per- 
sons to offer themselves as Missionaries, were among the objects in 
view. ‘The result of these efforts has been, that thirteen clergy- 
men ordained in our Episcopal Church, together with eighteen 
Lutheran clergymen, have been sent out by the Society ; and that, 
last year, about 20,000/.' was raised in aid of its designs. 

In forming these various associations, the most simple and 
inoffensive method has been adupted. When the friends of the 
Society in any considerable neighbourhood, and especially the 
clergy and more respectable inhabitants, have conceived that there 
was any fair opening for proposing the Society to the pious and 
benevolent around them, application has been respectfully made to 
persons of weight and consideration residing in or near the place; 
and if the measure has been received with favor, a meeting has 
been called, some nobleman or gentleman in the vicinity being 
requested to act as chairman, as is customary on similar public 
occasions. ‘The plan of the Society has then been explained, an 
association formed in its support, en to conduct it chosen, and 
subscriptions raised. 

In this manner the Society has been advancing with increasing 
rapidity, maintaining always a charitable and prudent line of con- 
duct, interfering with no other Societies, violating no usages of 
ecclesiastical discipline, making no reflections on those who might 
decline to support it,” but relying on the purity of its intentions 
and the blessing of God for that degree of patronage among dis- 
tinguished persons in church and state, which it might please 
Divine Providence to grant, Already had the Society obtained 
the favour of two venerable prelates and other dignitaries of our 
Church, of many eminent noblemen, and of a great body of the 
clergy ; and the time seemed approaching, when the attention of 
our fellow-countrymen would be more generally directed to our 
great cause, when the extraordinary event occurred which has 
made the present defence of the Society necessary ; but which, we 
cannot doubt, will, in its consequences, serve only to bring the 


great question of Missions still more fully before the British 
nation. 


* The income of the first year was about 9001. : : 
> The reader is referred to the official documents of the Society, contained 


in seventeen reports, which, with the seventeen annual sermons, now form 
five volumes 8vo. 
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At a Meeting, called by advertisement, of the friends to a pro- 
posed Bath Association, the Rev. Josiah Thomas, the Archdeacon 
of Bath, appeared; and before the secretary of the Society could 
explain the nature of the projected undertaking, delivered an 
Address and Protest, which he has since published, and which has 
appeared in most of the London and many of the country news- 
papers. This proceeding has, of course, attracted much public atten- 
tion; but the reasons by which it is supported, are, as I trust will 
appear, utterly insufficient to justify so unprecedented a measure. 

The objections urged by the Archdeacon are of two sorts: the 
first regards the AUTHORITY BY WHICH THE PROPOSED ASSOCIA- 
TION WAS FORMED; the second, the NATURE AND DESIGNS OF 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY sociETY, with which it was to be 
united. 

On the subject of Authority, the reverend speaker states, that he 
came to the meeting officially; that, in delivering the Address 
which he has now published, under the name of a Protest, he was 
executing his office; that the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese, and the vast majority of the clergy in his jurisdiction, 
disclaimed the Society ; and that the institution was an irregular 
association, tending to the subversion of ecclesiastical order. He 
charges the Right Reverend Prelate, who took the chair at the 
Meeting, with invading the province of his venerable brother, and 
thrusting his sickle into another man’s harvest. He pointedly 
intimates, that the Society assumed a title to which it had no 
right. He expresses his conviction, that the formation of the pro- 
posed association at Bath would be pernicious, and would render 
that city a hot-bed of heresy and schism. As Archdeacon, there- 
fore, of Bath, in the name of his Diocesan, in his own name, in the 
name of the rectors of Bath, and in the name of nineteen-twentieths 
of the clergy of his jurisdiction, the Reverend speaker protested 
against the formation of the proposed Society. 

The tendency of this language, as well as of the whole Address 
delivered by the Archdeacon, was to represent the formation of 
the Bath Missionary association as an irregular, unauthorised, and 
uncanonical act—as an act so irregular, that it became at once his 
right and duty to interpose ; and, by a personal and solemn pro- 
test, to effect either the suppression of the design, or at least the 
secession of all its clerical promoters. 

The question, then, is, In what respect was this Meeting irre- 
gular or uncanonical? ‘What were the circumstances, and what 
the laws applicable to those circumstances, that warranted the 
Archdeacon in a measure of interference, which, if not justified on 


the grounds claimed for it, he himself must allow to have been an 
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outrage on the rights of private judgment, and a flagrant departure 
from the decorum ordinarily observed in civilized society. 

1. The Archdeacon appears to found his claim of jurisdiction 
over the Meeting, on the circumstance of our Missionary Society 
being a Church of England Society. He will not, indeed, allow, 
what he states to be its pretensions to the title; but he obviously 
assumes his right of interference on that ground. Now it is mani- 
fest, that the Society never affected or pretended to represent the 
Church of England; still less to act by any commission or delegation 
from that venerable authority. It neither is, nor ever assumed to 
be, any other than a Voluntary Institution, supported by the free 
contributions of individuals, in conformity with the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church. No mistake could arise, on this head, to 
any one at all acquainted with its design, principles or proceedings. 
All misapprehension was effectually precluded, by the publicity 
with which the Society has uniformly acted. ‘The title The 
Church Missionary Society, never meant—it was never intended to 
mean—a Society supported by the collective authority of the 
Church of England ; but simply, a Society conducted by members 
of that Church, and by members of that Church only. It merely 
imports that the individuals who compose the Society are attached, 
not to the Lutheran, or Calvinistic, or Presbyterian, or baptist, or 
Moravian, or Methodist religious communities, but to the English 
establishment ; and that it is the christian religion, as taught by 
that establishment, which they wish to diffuse among mankind. 
For many years, the title was «* The Society for Missions to Africa 
and the East, conducted by members of the established Church.” 
When the rise and progress of other Missionary institutions, and 
the extending labors of its own, made a shorter and more definite 
name desirable, The Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the East was gradually, and almost imperceptibly, substituted. 
Thus the familiar title, Zhe Bartlett’s Buildings Society is some- 
times used for the longer and less convenient appellation, The Society 

for promoting Christian Knowledge, meeting in Bartlett's Buildings. 
In short the Church Missionary Society is a voluntary association, 
formed for a lawful object, but not pretending to be established by 
law—conducted with a due respect to constituted authorities, but 
preferring no claims, as of right, to their countenance or patronage. 
In all points which fall within the province of ecclesiastical enact- 
ment, its members conscientiously submit to the canons and usages 
of the Church : in matters, like those of voluntary charity, which 
the wisdom of the Church has left, with a thousand others, to the 
decision of private conscience and feeling, they claim, as Britons 
and as Protestants, the right of being guided by their own. In 
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effect, every voluntary Society conducted by members of our 
Church, rests, in these respects, precisely on the same grounds. 
No institution of this nature possesses, or can claim, any ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. Such a jurisdiction could be conferred on it only 
by a direct grant from the legislature, which no existing Society in 
our Church, however highly respectable, and whether incorporated 
by charter or pot, has received. 

Such being the nature of the Church Missionary Society, and 
such the object of the meeting, it is not very easy to discover in 
what manner the Archdeacon had acquired the jurisdiction which 
he claimed over it, or what was that official title by which he felt 
himself warranted to reprove and inveigh against its proceedings. 
The lawful jurisdiction of an Archdeacon of the Church; the 
visitatorial authority by which he is empowered to inspect the 
state of the churches, and ‘ the sufficiency and ability” of the 
parochial clergy; the judicial functions by which he takes cogni- 
zance of scandalous or notorious immorality—in which respects 
he is figuratively called The Bishop’s Eye: all these rights and 
powers he possesses without dispute. But it is not apparent how 
any of these, or all of them together, should entitle him « officially” 
to force his denunciations on such an assembly as has been described 
—an assembly pretending to no ecclesiastical commission or charac- 
ter; not a meeting of the clergy in visitation, nor a chapter of the 
canons of a cathedral, nor, strictly speaking, a religious meeting 
of any kind; but simply a voluntary association of benevolent 
persons met to form a charitable institution, under the protection 
of the laws of the land. If this meeting acted irregularly, it was 
amenable, not to the Archdeacon of Bath, but to the civil power. - 

The peculiarity of the case, however, is, that the meeting was 
held under the sanction of the civil power; the Guildhall having 
been expressly granted for the purpose, by the Mayor of the city : 
and yet it was under such circumstances that the Archdeacon of 
Bath entered, with the avowed purpose of compelling the assembly 
to hear his vehement censures; thus claiming, without even a 
plausible argument, and exercising in a manner which in fact bor- 
dered on a breach of the peace, a right which, had it been peremp- 
torily resisted, he would certainly have had no legal means of 
enforcing. 

2. If the Reverend speaker thus mistakes the nature of his 
authority as Archdeacon, it is natural that his other assumptions 
should be equally erroneous. 

The opinion which he seems to entertain, that the proposal of 
a Missionary Association at Bath went to impose the measure on 
the clergy, is altogether destitute of foundation. No such intention 
was ever entertained. The design was to give an opportunity to 
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such persons to attend, as might be disposed to aid the Society 
with their subscriptions. The idea of there being any thing irre- 
gular in the establishment of such an association, Smale the 
majority of the clergy of the neighbourhood did not happen to be 
present, is wholly untenable. The Society appeared as a suppli- 
cant: not to claim or impose, but to explain, petition, and entreat. 
No voluntary Society ever received universal support. ‘The friends 
of the proposed measure never expected to unite every suffrage in 
its fayour, until its spirit and proceedings had become known, and 
it had outgrown the uncertainty and suspicions which naturally 
attach to an infant undertaking. All other Societies in our Church, 
however ancient they may now be, were formed at first bya few 
individuals, and had, like our own, to pass through a season of 
doubt, and difficulty and objection. 

3. The Archdeacon equally mistakes, when he confounds the 
circumstance of the clergy declining, or omitting from whatever 
cause, to join the proposed institution, and their actually disclaim- 
ing and protesting against it. He ventured, indeed, to issue his 
Protest, not only in his own name, but in that of his Diocesan, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells; but by what authority does not appear. 
Certain it is, that the Bishop of Bath and Wells, in a letter to 
which his respectable name is affixed by his own hand, and ad- 
dressed to the provisional secretary of the intended association, 
though he declines the particular office of patron, which had been 
offered to him, does so in terms of courtesy and respect.’ His 
Lordship fulminates no Protest against the Society, nor does he 
even hint the slightest disapprobation of it; though he would 
naturally have done so, if he had thought and felt with the Arch- 
deacon of Bath. Nor does it appear that the Reverend Gentleman 
had any better title to include in his protest the names of the 
clergy of his jurisdiction, than that of his Diocesan. He expressly 
says, that he had neither directly nor indirectly communicated to 
any of them his intention of appearing at the meeting. If this dis- 
avowal be really what, in fairness, it ought to be, it must imply 
that he had not communicated to the clergy even his intention of 
entering an official Protest against the Society. With what pro- 
priety, then, could he afterward enter, as he does, this very Protest 
in their names ? Mr. Archdeacon Thomas is unquestionably called 
upon, by this apparent inconsistency, to produce his authority for 
employing the names of his venerable Diocesan and of the vast 
majority of the clergy. If he received such authority, he can, of 
course, prove the fact 3 and, till he does so, the assumption which 
he makes must be considered as utterly unwarrantable. 


* See his Lordship’s letier, in an address fromthe Bath committee, printed 
in Appendix I, 
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4. But the most extraordinary, and really indecorous part of 
the Archdeacon’s denunciations, is that which he ventures to make 
against the Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, who took the chair at the Meeting. 

What interference there could be with ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
in simply being the chairman at a voluntary meeting of a benevo- 
lent society, does not immediately appear, and is unfortunately 
not explained by the Reverend Protester. Surely it never could 
occur, to any unbiassed mind, that the yielding to the wish of the 
friends of the proposed association, to direct the proceedings of 
their meeting, was any invasion of episcopal authority. Any other 
nobleman or gentleman might have been invited to the same 
brief and harmless duty. Such circumstances take place in every 
city of every diocese of Great Britain, without the slightest of- 
fence or umbrage. 

The choice fell on the Bishop of Gloucester merely from the 
natural and high respect entertained for the character and rank of 
his lordship. As one of the vice-patrons of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, he was almost necessarily led to comply with an invi- 
tation which related toa proposed branch of the parent institution ; 
and especially in the chief city of a diocese, in which his lordship 
held the distinguished station of Dean. 

But, in fact, any one who had heard of the name of the Lord 
Bishop ot Gloucester, of his assiduity in his parochial duties pre- 
vious to his elevation to the Episcopal Bench, as well as in the dis- 
charge of his high ecclesiastical functions since that event, of his 
zeal for the establishment of National Schools, his activity in ese 
pousing the cause of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and the Brit'sh and Foreign Bible Society, and his ardor for 
forwarding the salvation of the heathen world, would immediately 
be induced to apply to him for aid on such an occasion as gave rise 
to the Protest. Undoubtedly it was impossible for a man of his 
lordship’s principles and character, when he was once requested to 
take the chair at such a meeting, to decline the task: undoubtedly 
he could never endure that the proposed society should in any mea- 
sure fail of success, because he refused to give it any aid which it 
might be in his power to furnish. 

But these statements, though more than sufficient to silence the 
voice of intemperate censure, are rendered unnecessary by the cir- 
cumstance that his lordship actually did consult the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells previously to his consenting to preach on the subject at 
Bath, and acquainted his lordship with his design of attending the 
Meeting. The following short statement under his own hand is 
to be seen at his lordship’s bookseller’s in London, which places 
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the whole question on totally new ground, and makes the indeco- 
rum of the Archdeacon’s language the more reprehensible :— 

“We have authority from the Prelate, who took the chair at 
the desire of the meeting of the friends of the Church Missionary 
Society at Bath, to declare, that, having previously mentioned to 
the Bishop of the Diocese his intention of attending the meeting, 
as well as submitted his design of preaching for the Society, to his 
lordship’s decision; he had not ‘the slightest reason to suppose, 
that in taking those steps, he was acting in a manner disrespectful 
or displeasing to his lordship: the introduction of whose name, as 
protesting against the meeting, is firmly believed by the Prelate 
ae mentioned, to have been entirely unauthorised and unjusti- 

able.” * 


After this statement, it is needless to say, that there was no sha- 


? In the haste with which the first impression of this pamphlet went to 
the press, an inaccuracy occurred in reporting the “ Statement” of the Bishop 
of Gloucester, which, though it was correcied as soon as discovered, (that 
is, after only a smal! part of the impression had got into circulation), and 
though the six editions since published have been whollv free from it, and 
though it does not seem material after all, yet I think it proper to explain. 
Ip the statement of the Bishop, as originally left at the Buokseller’s, it was 
related that, having consulted the Bishop of the Diocese “ upon the subject 
of preaching for the Society, he had not the slightest reason to suppose that 
in taking that step, or in attending the Mceting, he was acting in a manne: 
disrespectful or displeasing to his Lordship; the introduction of whose 
name, as protesting against the Meeting, is firmly believed by the Prelate 
above-mentioned to have been entirely unauthorized and unjustifiable.” 
Besides this Statement, however, I had been favoured with the sight of a 
letter fram the Bishop of Gloucester, in which was added this fact, “ that 
he had previously acquainted the Bishop.of the Diocese with his intention 
of attending the Meeting.” Understanding that this letter was meant tv 
be supplementary to the statement, and believing that the statement was 
immediately to be re-written, and to include the additional fact (which in 
truth has been done), I thought myself authorized to give my edition of it 
that addition which was intended, and which made it more fully descriptive 
of the circumstances. It was, however, suggested to me, that I had been 
incorrect in stating the Bishop of Gloucester to have consulted the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells on the propriety of his attending the Meeting; the 
truth being, that the consulting had referred only to the more strictly eccle- 
siastical matter of preaching for the Society; while the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, not apprehending objection to his mere attendance at the Meeting, had 
only mentioned his intention of so doing, without making it a matter of 
formal consultation. Though I thought this distinction, as I still think it, 
quite immaterial under the circumstances of the case, yet I felt myself called 
on immediately to correct the error 1 had inadvertently made; which I did, 
by publishing, in the far greater part of the first edition, and im ail those 
that have ensued, the first statement of the Bishop of Gloucester, without 
addition or alteration. For this, 1 am happy now to substitute that which 
has since been substituted by his Lordship himself; the original of whieh is 
open to the inspection of any reader, at Mr. Hatchard’s, 
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cow of interference with the jurisdiction of his Venerable Brother 
on the part of the Lord Bishop of Gloucester : even the slightest 
suspicion of it, which could by possibility have been suggested by 
an unfriendly and invidious observer, had been precluded by the 
previous communication between the two Prelates. How the 
Archdeacon can escape the charge of a rash and indefensible accu- 
sation against his superior in the Church, I will not attempt to 
explain. 

The question then recurs, What is the authority of this Protest 
of the Archdeacon of Bath? None whatever. He appears to 
have had no more right to assume any jurisdiction over this peace- 
able and lawful meeting of benevolent individuals, for a simple and 
legitimate object of charity, than he would have had to interrupt 
an assembly convened for planning a bridge or projecting a hos- 
pital: he might, in fact, almost as well have advanced a claim of 
right to enter the private abode of individuals, in order to regulate 
the detail of personal beneficence. 

The Reverend the Archdeacon, however, forgetful of these ob- 
vious principles, and assuming a variety of positions, every one of 
which turns out to be unfounded, ventured to overstep his lawful 
authority, and to make a Protest, which loses all its weight the mo- 
ment the real circumstances of the case are explained ;—a fault 
this, surely, of no common magnitude. Respect, indeed, is always 
due to measures, however erroneous, if they have been suggested 
by an honest zeal, and a strong and imperative sense of duty. But 
when the act to which zeal and duty impel men, is itself that of 
protesting against intemperate zeal and a mistaken sense of duty 
in others; when a censor stands up specifically to point out the 
distinction between a well-informed and an ignorant piety; when 
such a censor is invested with an office of respectability in the 
Church, and his denunciations derive weight from his public sta- 
tion; and, above all, when such a person comes forward to deliver 
an address composed in the calmness of the closet, and therefore 
with every advantage of previous deliberation ; it is plain that we 
have a right to expect more than common caution and reserve, a 
mind well informed on his subject, and arguments sound and per- 
spicuous in support of his assertions. I will not stop to say how 
totally the Archdeacon has failed in all these respects. 

But this is not all, Even if the Archdeacon had erred in judg- 
ment, as to the nature of the proposed Society, and the extent of 
his jurisdiction, the consequence of the mistake would have been 
quickly remedied, if he had preserved any thing of a right temper 
in th: expression of his sentiments. The intemperat- proceeding 
of forcing himself upon the Meeting, was little calculated to suse 
tain the just dignity of his character, or to effect the object which 
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he professed to have in view. If it was his simple design to pre- 
vent what he considered to be irregular, was it not most proper to 
exert himself first in private ? Were there no opportunities of 
previously remonstrating with the leading persons concerned? Was 
it decorous—I had almost said, was it honorable—to receive the 
clergymen of his jurisdiction, who waited upon him before the 
Meeting to solicit his favor for the Society, with no single notice 
of disapprobation—for I am persuaded that every reader will be 
astonished to find that this was really the case and then to come 
forward with an unexpected and rude claim of interference ? Was 
it just, was it generous, to leave the Right Reverend Prelate who 
was Called to the chair, and the clergy of the neighbourhood, in total 
ignorance of the intended protest ? Was it decent to insist on de- 
livering this censure before the Secretary had been allowed even to 
explain the nature of the proposed Institution? Above all, was it 
becoming—and, to use the Archdeacon’s phrase, was it canonical 
—to insult a most amiable and dignified personage in his own pre- 
sence? ‘Was it suitable for an Archdeacon to arraign before a nu- 
merous assemblage a Bishop of the Church? ‘Was contumely a 
necessary part of an interference which, as official, should, of 
course, have been calm and dispassionate, resting on undisputed 
authority, and proceeding with dignity? ‘What right had the 
Archdeacon of Bath to determine, by his mere assertion, what is 
regular and what is not; to decide, at once, on the supposed con- 
duct of another ; to remind, with an air of insult, a Prelate of our 
Chirch, that, as dean of Wells, he owes canonical obedience to 
his Diocesan, and even to charge him with a breach of the duties 
of his exalted station ?—for it may be necessary to state that he 
actually imputed to the Honorable and Right Reverend Prelate 
in the chair—deliberately imputed to him—* an indifference to the 
dignity of the high office to which he had been but a few years con- 
secrated, as well as a contempt of ecclesiastical order.” Is this the 
most natural way to express reverence for the episcopal office? Is 
this to act as a well-informed member of the Church of England ? 
Is this to conduct himself as an inferior clergyman ought to do 
towards his superior in the Church ?* 

I press these questions because the conduct of the Archdeacon, 
even allowing that in point of substance he may have been right, 
forms the first example in this country of an open and unprovoked 
insult, offered by a clergyman in a public assembly to a venerable 
Prelate of the Church of England. But when we consider that 
his view of the case appears to have been radically erroneous— 


* Sec the Address of the Bath Committee, in the Appendix, No. I. 
* See un extract from the Protest in the Appeadix, No. LI. 
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when we consider that every one of the data on which he seems 
to have proceeded was wanting to a conclusion, which all of them 
together would have failed to authorise—when we recollect also, 
that the particular occasion of this meeting was to aid in conveying 
the ineffable blessings of Redemption to mankind; a design caleu- 
lated of all others to kindle the warmest charity of the Christian’s 
heart—and when we add to this, that the manner and spirit of the 
address would have discredited even the best cause—then we shall 
be able to form a just estimate of the conduct of the Reverend 
person on this remarkable occasion. And surely the reader will 
agree with me, that the unfortunate intemperance of a proceeding 
which almost reminds us of the conduct and demeanour of the 
officials of the Church of Rome in her plenitude of power, can 
only be rivalled by the coolness with which the Archdeacon —after 
having forced his unauthorised way into an assembly with which he 
had no concern, and affronting every single member of it, from the 
President in the chair to the humblest contributor present, and af- 
ter having been heard from the beginning to the end of his invec- 
tive with a degree of patience which no other audience would have 
exhibited—assumes the tone of an INJURED PARTY, and declares 
he did not calculate on being so insulted by a Church Society.’ Yet 
perhaps even all this may seem less surprising than that the 
Archdeacon, after obtruding himself on a meeting avowedly meant 
to consist of the rriENDs of the Society, only to inveigh against 
their proceedings—and after indulging himself, under the guise of 
protesting against the irregularity of any such meeting, not only 
in detailed, and I think I may say declamatory, accusations of the 
motives, as well as the measures of the Society and its supporters, 
but in surmises, and conjectures, and questions, concerning which 
he in terms * professes himself utterly ignorant :”—that, after this, 
I say, without affording one moment for a reply even to his ques- 
tions, he should indignantly have quitted the Hall, should instantly 
have proceeded to publish his Address in the form of a pamphlet, 
should have allowed it to be placarded in the very streets of the 
metropolis, and to occupy the columns of the most popular journals 


. ™ It is proper to state, in reference to the Archdeacon’s assertion that 
** he was hooted, hissed, and insulted in the grossest manner,” that no 
marks of disapprobation were testified by the assembly, until his personal- 
ities and veheimence of voice and gesture forced from them some involun- 
tary tokens of displeasure; which, however, were so restrained by the in- 
terposition of the Right Reverend Prelate in the chair, who requested an 
uniuterrupted hearing for the Reverend Speaker, that it may be truly said— 
and for this fact, which has been stated to me on the most incontestable 
authority, I appeal to the many hundreds present—that the most exemplary 
patience wad forbearance were cxercised-toward the Archdeacon. 
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ef the empire,—and then should gravely observe that ‘he did not 
go to the meeting for debate,” and that * it is not usual for a person 
to wait for an answer to his own protest !” * 

But it is time to proceed to the other main branch of the inquiry. 
The Archdeacon, besides interposing to stop what he conceived to 
be an illegal measure, brings forward certain reasons to support his 
cause. He comes down now into the field of argument ; and it 
will be our concern to examine whether his facts and reasonings 
here, are more correct than we foand them to be on the subject of 
ecclesiastical authority. 

1, The Reverend Author states, that the Church Missionary 
Society was originally unnecessary, because the Incorporated So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts was and is in 
existence and in action. 

Is it possible, then, that an Archdeacon of the Church of Eng- 
land should be ignorant that that venerable and most useful Society 
directs its labors, in conformity to its charter, * to the supply of our 
foreign plantations, colonies, and factories, with ministers and 
schoolmasters ? Does he not know that it has nothing to do with 
Missions to Africa and the East, and scarcely any thing with Hea- 
thens any where? Was, then, the Church Missionary Society 
unnecessary? What, when almost the whole world lay in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, and untold nations implored the 
compassion of Christians ! 

The reader is requested to observe, that the Reverend Author 
is not now advancing any objection against the conduct or spirit 
of our Society. This is not the topic. He roundly asserts, that 
the very design was ORIGINALLY UNNECESSARY—the design of en- 
lightening and blessing five hundred millions of our fellow-men in 
Asi4 and Arrica—gifted with the same reason, and capable of 
the same happiness, as ourselves—because a Society for instructing 
the Christian settlers and colonists of British AMERICA was in 
activity! Surely he must have other ideas of Christian charity 
from those commonly entertained. Is then a Society, which has 
not a single English clergyman engaged as a missionary amongst the 
Heathens, and which céllected the last year very little more than 
1000/., and this for the use of our fellow-Christians of one par- 
ticular province abroad, sufficient to exonerate the members of 
our Church from the duty of establishing other societies for the 
salyation of the Heathens in the other immense regions of the 
world? Ory is the Archdeacon prepared to state, that the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge was also unnecessary ? 


* See Advertisement to Protest, 2d Edition. — 
? See the Abstract of the Charter in Appendis, No. IIT. 
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His language implies, that he is either totally forgetful or ignorant 
of the existence of the East-India missions of this venerable Insti- 
tution." And can a person who betrays a want of information so 
deplorable on the leading facts connected with his argument, be 
the man who is entitled to pronounce a solemn censure on the 
plans founded on the more enlarged information of his brethren ? 

It may undoubtedly be an unnecessary measure, in the judg- 
ment of some few persons, to disturb themselves in their accus- 
tomed habits and usages; unnecessary to make painful exertions ; 
unnecessary to do more than discharge their quiet duties at home. 
But not so felt the first apostles and martyrs of the Christian faith : 
they counted not their lives dear unto themselves; they burnt with 
an inextinguishable ardor for the salvation of mer: and we trust 
that we may at least be allowed to emulate the holy zeal and love, 
the intrepidity and constancy, the self-denial and voluntary priva- 
tions, of these primitive examples of the Church. 

To Christians possessing such feelings, nothing appears so ne- 
cessary, as to send the Gospel to all the accessible parts of the 
world—nothing so necessary, as to awaken the tardy love of 
Christendom in such a cause—nothing so necessary, as to invite, 
by new associations, the contributions and efforts of all around :— 
necessity is laid upon such, yea, woe is unto them, if they promote 
not the most extensive diffusion of the Gospel of Christ.* If la- 
bots such as these are superfluous, then were the pious mission- 
aries who first visited our own shores, when our ancestors wan- 
dered in their painted skins, and offered their sons and daughters 
unto devils, engaged in an useless project. But surely it cannot 
be endured for a moment, that the descendants of the converts of 
these very missionaries should consider it as unnecessary to carry 
the Gospel to those heathen nations, who are in the same circum- 
stances now, in which their own forefathers originally were. For- 
bid it, sacred charity, that such a thought should be entertained in 
a Christian’s breast! Forbid it rather, O divine Mediator of man- 
kind, that we should receive the infinite grace of salvation our- 
selves, to withhold it from a perishing world! Forbid it, O Thou 
eternal Father of Mercies, that the chilling deductions of a cold 
selfishness should oppose, for an instant, the exuberant —_— of 
thy stupendous love to the whole of the lost children of men! 

2. But the reverend Archdeacon is not content with pronouncing 
our society to have been unnecessary: he finds it to be as little 
happy in its structure, as in its original design. He proceeds 
to observe— 


* Only a fiftieth or sixtieth part of the gross receipts, even of this much 
respected and useful Society, was expended last year on its Indian Missions. 
» See Appendix, LV. 
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s* T said that I considered some of ‘the rules and regulations of 
this Church Missionary Society, and especially the means which 
it employs to increase its funds, to be utterly unworthy of the 
name which it would assume; viz. that of a Church of England 
Society. For example—IS it worthy of the Church of England, 
is it worthy of the members of the Church of England, to autho- 
rise persons to go about, collecting pence and farthings from ser- 
vants, school-boys, and apprentices, in order that the collectors of 
one shilling per week, or five shillings per month, may be elevated 
into members—of a Church of England Society ? And, moreover, 
be tempted to the additional honor of voting at meetings, of re- 
ceiving copies of the Annual Report and Sermon, and one number 
of the Missionary Register? This is the statement in Rule VI. of 
your Report.” 

In this censure, it is not easy to guess, whether the reverend au- 
thor means merely to say that there is something low and undig- 
nified in the office of the persons who collect petty alms for the So- 
ciety ; or whether he means farther to imply that the Society itself 
is disgraced by the very act of soliciting and encouraging such 
petty benevolences. It may be conjectured that both sentiments 
were, in a degree, in his mind. And yet, what is it that a mi- 
nister of the Church of God can find ignoble in the office of ex- 
citing the humanity and philanthropy even of the lowest classes of 
society; of those who, though below the level of science and 
learning, are not below the level of Christian virtue? And yet 
farther, what is it that a minister of the Church of England can 
find to disparage or to ridicule in the humble and Christian contri- 
butions of his poorer brethren? Nothing, indeed, is more easy 
than to hold up both the givers and receivers of such scanty dona- 
tions in an invidious light. How readily, for example, might the 
same ingenuity be employed in ridiculing the briefs read conti- 
nually in our churches, by which the legislature directs the aid of 
the benevolent to be solicited from house to house, for the relief 
of different sufferers. How readily also might that ingenuity be 
employed in ridiculing the Easter offerings of the Church of Eng- 
land, ‘ which,” as Watson tells us, ‘*in many places, are by cus- 
tom two-pence from every communicant, and in London a groat a 
house.” (Watson, c. 52.) I allude to the precedent, however, 
not, merely to show the facility with which the humble subscriber 
toxthe Church Missionary Society may be ridiculed, but the pro- 
putty with which such ridicule is adopted by a member of that 
véry Church which thus supports her ministers, by a member of 
thas-very body of ministers for whom such supports are provided ; 
andiadopted, toa), by such a person, for the very purpose of ex- 
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cluding the Society from the legitimate pale of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

If, however, this be a subject of ridicule, the venerable Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge have laid themselves open to 
the same shafts. We find, p. 73. of their last Report, the fol- 
lowing language :—* The Society, although it has existed above 
a century, may even at this time be considered as little known in 
some parts of the kingdom ; and the Board is desirous by the esta- 
blishment of District Committees, to extend its influence to every 
part ; and to add to the funds, on which its utility must depend, 
both by inducing more persons to become annual subscribers, and 
by collecting from charitable persons in every rank of life such con- 
tributions as they can afford, although much below the sum of one 
guinea, which is necessary to becoming a member of the So- 
ciety.” 

But, as has already appeared, in soliciting the humblest contri- 
butions for a good object, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has neither demeaned itself, nor swerved from the ex- 
emplar of the establishment to which its members belong. Sur- 
prising, indeed, would it be, if the Church of England alone, of 
all the churches of Christendom, rejected or despised the principle 
of drawing the benevolence of her poorer members into the com- 
mon fund of Christian charity. Still more surprising would it be, 
if the Church of England could forget the scale by which her di- 
vine and gracious Master has taught her to measure the magnitude 
of private alms :—* And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and 
beheld how the people cast money into the treasury: and many 
that were rich cast in much. And there came a certain poor wi- 
dow, and she threw in two mites, which make a farthing. And 
he called unto him his disciples, and saith unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, that this poor widow hath cast more in than all they 
which have cast into the’treasury : for all they did cast in of their 
abundance; but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even 
all her living.” 

To say the truth, the great mass of the people must generally 
be the most effectual supporters of extensive designs of usefulness. 
And it is a most pleasing reflection, that, in lending their assistance 
to such objects, the poorer classes of contributors, whatever benefit 
they may confer on others, are usually found to receive very:im~- 
portant benefit themselves. Perhaps the inspired declaration, that 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive,” is nowhere more f 
exemplified than in the effect produced on the dispositions 
character of the poor, and especially of the younger part of them, 
by a participation in plans of benevolence. By calling them to-the 
stated exercise of charity, it atmost invariably forms them to habits 
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of arrangement and economy. By embodying their scanty contri- 
butions in great and lasting works, it not only gives to such exer- 
tions as their humble means will allow, a character of obvious 
utility, but it ennobles their minds, enlarges their range of enjoy- 
ment, and helps to wean them from that selfishness which their 
condition in hfe might make them liable to contract. A still 
higher advantage is, that, by interesting them in designs of piety, 
it insensibly directs their attention, under the divine blessing, to 
their own religious welfare: their hearts, softened by feelings of 
kindness, become sensible to more sacred impressions, and bene- 
volence is matured into Christian charity. I will not, however, 
expatiate in praise of this system; of which it may suffice to say, 
that its obvious tendency is to draw our poorer brethren within 
the sphere of those promises which are so abundantly set forth in 
holy Scripture to deeds of mercy performed from a right principle 
—promises, comprising the richest grant of blessings in this life 
and of endless recompense in that which is to come. 

But, perhaps, the contempt of the Reverend Author was meant 
to be directed less against these petty contributions, than against 
the persons employed to collect them. The dignity of the Church 
of England, it seems, is compromised, when such men are ¢ ele- 
vated into members of a Church-of-England Society.” Doubtless 
it must be a question of expediency with every Society supported 
by voluntary contributions, what shall be the lowest amount of 
qualification that shall entitle persons to be ranked amongst its 
members; and it is a question which different societies, having 
reference to their respective objects, may decide very differently. 
This, however, is not the point considered by the Archdeacon : 
the question which he raises, is not that of expediency, but that 
of dignity—the dignity of the Church of England. He conceives 
it to be a signal degradation of the establishment, that the humble 
employment of collecting the alms of the poor should be consi- 
dered by churchmen as an office of honor. Not so, it should 
seem, thought the Church herself, when, in the performance of 
the most solemn and deeply devotional of all her services, she en- 
joined her priests and her bishops to call on the people for their 
alms and devotions ; to exhort those who have little, to give, ne- 
vertheless, out of that little; and receiving their donations at the 
steps of the altar, to present and place them humbly on the holy 
table. Not so, it should seem, thought the Apostle Paul, when he 
himself condescended to the performance of this degrading duty ; 
when he “ travelled” to collect from ‘ the deep poverty” of the 
Christian churches « the riches of their liberality ;” when he exe- 
cuted the trust reposed in him, not only with alacrity, but with 
joy, earnestly and affectionately recommending his associates in 
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this task to the esteem of the Christian world, not only as the 
messengers of the churches, but the glory of Christ.” (2 Cor. viii.) 

My readers will forgive me if I feel warm on such a topic as 
this ; but I cannot suppress my concern at the exhibition of such 
a misapplied appeal to a false principle of dignity, in a protest 
publicly delivered by a person in ecclesiastical authority ; and 
which may be read by all the different classes of persons in this 
country, many of whom are ready enough to impute to us a dis- 
position to overvalue the temporal distinctions connected with our 
national Church. If there be any ground on which the rich and 
the poor may properly meet together, surely it is on the ground of 
that benevolence which ministers to the wants of our common na- 
ture, The collectors of the Church Missionary Society to whom 
the reverend author alludes, may not be persons of elevated rank 
or station; but are they to be considered as disqualified for fellow- 
ship with a benevolent Society, because, frequently under the pres- 
sure of laborious occupations, and perhaps amidst many exi 
cies, they devote a portion of their time to gather the contributions 
of their neighbours; thus retaining, unabated, their zeal for God 
and their love toward man? Yet these are the characters concern- 
ing whom the Archdeacon of Bath—in publicly addressing an au- 
dience of which they might be supposed to form a part, and with 
ali the solemnity of official censure, aided by the deliberation of 
previous composition—scrupled not to say, that they could not be 
*¢ elevated into members of a Church-of-England Society,” with- 
out derogating from the dignity of the Church. Members of a 
Church-of-England Society! Wherefore not, if they may be 
members of the Church of England herself; of whom, as of her 
divine Master, it is the characteristic that she opens the mysteries 
of the Gospel wide to the unlearned and the poor? Wherefore 
not, if they may one day be members of the General Assembl 
and Church of the First-born, where we ate told that many 
“ the last shall be first, and of the first last?” Wherefore not, if 
they may be members of Christ himself, who is « the Head of the 
Church,” and who has condescended to say, “ Inasmuch as ye did 
it to the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me ?” 

3. The remaining objections of the Archdeacon will require 
only a brief notice. They are of that general and desultory kind 
which it is not difficult for any writer to affix on any cause. For 
instance, when he is pleased to denominate the chief friends of 
the Church Missionary Society, a ‘¢ sect,” and to resolve its 
porters into a “ party” in the Church, there is no considerate titer 
who will not immediately perceive, that, if we were to condescend 
to the use of language of this vague and injurious nature, it might 
not be difficult for us to find epithets in retaliation. But the only 
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questions I ask, are—Are the doors of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety closed to any member of the Church of England whatever ? 
Or are there any of its rules which in the remotest way allude to 
any doctrines distinct from those of the Church of England? If 
not, then I submit it to every candid reader, I submit it to the calm 
reflection of the Archdeacon himself, whether, in attempting to 
affix the name of “ party,” where all party is excluded by the very 
constitution of the Society, he has himself been wholly free from 
that spirit which he ventures to reprobate ? 

But I forbear to enlarge ; for really, whatever the Reverend Au- 
thor may think of our feelings for the Church of England, I am 
deeply concerned that the Church should be so much injured by 
one who professes to be more than ordinarily interested for her 
welfare. Surely the language of the Archdeacon tends directly to 
disincline the whole country to the performance of one of its high- 
est duties, the engaging in active exertions for the salvation of 
mankind. The establishment of the Church Missionary Society 
has been the first attempt in our own times, to assist in redeeming 
the Church from the reproach of neglect and indifference towards 
the heathen world ; and it is lamentable to reflect, that this first 
attempt should be met with prejudice, and misrepresentation, and 
obloquy. 

The Archdeacon, again, when he proceeds to ask why only two 
Prelates of the Church have espoused our cause, in fact asks, why 
certain dignitaries have not as yet joined a voluntary benevolent 
Society. He might as well ask why only fourteen Bishops were 
found in the lists of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in the year 1756, about sixty years after its establishment, 
when the British and Foreign Bible Society, in a fourth part of 
that time, engaged an equal number of prelates in its support ;— 
or why so many prelates still decline uniting themselves with the 
two Archbishops and the Bishop of London in the support of the 
Naval and Military Bible Society ;—or, indeed, why any other 
number of dignitaries have not stood forward in befriending any 
other charitable institutions. This, if I may adopt the Arch- 
deacon’s words, is a mystery easily fathomed, when we reflect that 
new institutions in the Church are at first candidates for the pa- 
tronage ot its distinguished members ; who doubtless consider that 
there is an evident advantage in allowing such societies to go 
through a noviciate, before they pledge themselves in their sup. 

ort. 
. On the subject of the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta’s not espousing the Society’s Missions in India, the 
Reverend the Archdeacon avows his ignorance. It may be proper, 
then, to mention, that the proceedings of our Society there were 
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entered on long before the establishment of that see; and that 
the peculiar delicacy of the bishop’s situation, in a scene perfectly 
novel, and where he has perhaps to consider the prejudices of 
many European residents against the propagation of Christianity 
among the natives, has prevented his Lordship from countenancing 
in so ostensible and prominent a manner as might have been 
expected, even the missions of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, on the very spot where they have been laboring for 
so long a series of years. In fact, his Lordship, we believe, con- 
siders himself as appointed to superintend exclusively the chaplains 
and churches under the authority of the Company. Over English 
clergymen, not chaplains officiating in India, he has not as yet 
assumed the episcopal authority. It is manifest, from the whole 
tenor of our Society’s proceedings, that we shall rejoice when his 
Lordship shall see it expedient to do so. In the mean time, all 
our Missionaries are under the protection and legal regulations of 
the several local civil authorities; and stand in somewhat of the 
same relation to the Society at home, as the chaplains: do to the 
Honorable the East-India Company. ‘The persons to fill the 
chaplaincies are appointed by the Company; and so far they may 
be considered as in the employment of that Company; though the 
administration of the episcopal functions, according to law, is 
vested in the Right Reverend the Bishop. I need not say more 
on the subject, except that the circumstance of the uniformly 
exemplary conduct of our Missionaries, against whom no come 
plaints of disorder or irregularity have ever been preferred, serves 
still farther to commend the prudence and sobriety of the proceed- 
ings of the Society. ‘The Archdeacon is not, — a aware, that 
the only commendation bestowed on Missionary efforts, in his 
Lordship’s primary charge, is bestowed on those undertaken at the 
sgle expense of our Society, and conducted by a converted Moham- 
medan, under the discreet and pious guidance of one of the Honor- 
able Company’s chaplains.‘ Nor has he, perhaps, been informed, 
that the very persons who had a large—perhaps the largest—share 
in the efforts which led to the actual establishment of the English 
episcopacy in India, and who fought the battle of Christianity 
both in and out of Parliament, when that question was agitated, 
were among the friends and members of the Church Missionary 
Society. So easy is it for a respectable person, like our author, 


* “ Among the missionary proceedings of the present day, I have met with 
nope which have been conducted with a happier combination of zeal and 
judgment, than one of your own body has displayed.”—Bishop of Calcutta’s 
Primary Charge: 4to. London. 1817. pp. 19, 20. 

A note to this passage expresses thag the person alluded to is the Rev. 
Mr. Corrie. 
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unacquainted with the real state of a great question, to commit 
the most considerable mistikes at every step. 

With regard to the Society’s corresponding committee in India, 
let the boards and committees of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and of all other institutions, reply to the censures 
of the Archdeston. It is obvious that the affairs of a distant 
mission can be conducted only by maintaining a correspondence 
with its friends at home. 

There are other topics on which I might enlarge; but I fear 
my readers may be already weary of these details. I will only add, 
then, on the professed zeal of the Rev. Archdeacon Thomas for 
the cause of missions—in which he states, that he yields to no 
member of the Church Missionary Society—that his ardor in that 
cause would at least have been more manifest, if he had himself 
been a member of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. But it is a singular fact, when connected with the 
statements of his protest, that the name of the Archdeacon does 
not appear in the last list of the members of the Society last men- 
tioned—a circumstance which, though I admit, it may serve 
sufficiently to account for the errors into which the Archdeacon 
has fallen, respecting the nature of that excellent institution, as 
well as with regard to many leading facts connected with his 
entire argument, does not seem equally well to explain the zeal 
with which he recommended this very Society to his audience, and 
his readiness in charging upon them an ignorance of its existence. 
Nor is it unworthy of remark, that these reproaches should have 
been directed against an assembly, the Right Reverend President 
of which was already actually enrolled amongst the members of 
that Society, which the Archdeacon was contented to admire and 
to recommend. I will not stop to press this circumstance to its 
inferences on all the arguments and assumptions of the Reverend 
Protester. 

Upon the whole, I trust that it has been shown, in the fore- 
going pages, that the Archdeacon’s claim of jurisdiction over the 
proposed Association at Bath, and his protest against it, are equally 
destitute of any weight ot authority whatever ; and that his facts 
and arguments adduced to support his right of interference are 
erroneous. I flatter myself also, that his manner of executing what 
he imagined to be his duty, has been proved to be as indecorous, 
as the grounds of it were insufficient. I hope, in the mean time, 
that the necessity for the establishment and efforts of the Church 
Missionary Society has been shewn to have been urgent, the rise 
and proceedings of it laudable, and the objections advanced against 
it trifling or inconclusive. 

But on such a subject this will be far from satisfying the truly 
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benevolent mind. To have repelled the attack of a misinformed 
assailant is a small matter. ‘The stupendous cause of all the un- 
converted nations of the earth is involyed in the question which 
has been treated—a cause which is sometimes injured by 
descending to too minute details of argument. In such details 
we may possibly err; but, in the general appeal to the members 
of our Church on the imperative duty of missionary efforts, 
it is impossible to mistake. For these reasons I have already 
endeavored to restrain the warmth which I could not but feel 
at the harsh and even acrimonious language of the Archdeacon’ 
Protest. Perhaps I have not been sufficiently on my guard. But 
my deliberate wish is to consult the great question of missions 
generally. I would far rather be less triumphant in my argument, 
than injure the success, and diminish the universal acceptance, of 
this cause. I feel that the interest of millions is at stake; and I 
should be ashamed of being too much moved with our own per- 
sonal grievances, when the mighty injuries sustained by these vast 
neglected regions of the earth, which, with a tardy Findness, we 
are at length calling ou our countrymen to redress, are passing in 
review bialore us. There never was such an importunate cry. of 
pity raised from all the divisions of the Heathen world, as that . 
which now addresses itself to the conscience and feelings of 
Britons. ‘The whole earth is waiting for the salvation of God, 
A general disposition to inquire into the records of our faith. is 
manifesting itself. Facilities for establishing missions.in the most 
distant quarters are presented. The success which has attended 
the Missions of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
as well as those of other institutions, inspires us with the warmest 
hopes. Men of holy constancy and zeal are not found to be wants 
ing, when due encouragement is afforded them. The dawn of 
prophecy already breaks on our view, and invites us to new tracts 
of exertion, and new scenes of labor. The unparalleled success 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society is preparing our way. 
And whither can the fainting eye of human misery turn, but to 
this great Protestant empire, which God appears to have aggran~ 
dised, at the present momentous period, with the design of employ- 
ing her as the herald of mercy to mankind ? 

Where, then, is our love to our fellow-creatures, if we do not 
rise to communicate to them that unspeakable blessing, which has 
first visited us, that it may be sent on to others? Where is our 
humanity, our benevolence, our compassion, if we spring not forth 
in this office of grace? What! shall the unkappy widow still 
perish on the funeral pile—shzll the helpless infant still sink under 
the hand of its parent—shall the deformed orgies of Juggernaut 
continue to prevail, and the bones of the wretched pilgrim whiten 
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its plains—shall the horrid rites of cannibalism yet subsist, and 
temples for the worship of devils be openly reared—shall all the 
disgusting ceremonies of impurity and blood remain in undiminish- 
ed force—shall ignorance and vice, and despair, brood over the 
fairest portion of the globe, and the prostrate understanding and 
Savage passions of man bind him a slave to earth ?—and shall 
Britons hesitate to convey to the several sufferers the knowledge, 
and grace, and life, of an eternal redemption? We plead, it is 
true, the cause of unknown strangers, in urging this great question ; 
but of strangers who are children of the same common parent with 
ourselves, and who might now, if God had pleased, have been in 
circumstances to communicate to us the very blessings which they 
supplicate at our hands. 

Englishmen do not know enough the state of the Heathen 
world : they do not enough consider the immense obligations which 
their religious blessings bring with them; or they could not be 
unmoved, in the degree in which they still are, at the sorrows of 
mankind. Where is our love to our dying Redeemer, if we remain 
indifferent to the communication of that grace which He came 
down from Heaven and expired on the cross to purchase ?— 
Where is our most ordinary wisdom, if we neglect the opportunity 
which the Providence of God affords us, of consecrating our 
National greatness to the divine glory? Where is our regard to 
our own Church, if we labor not to plant her more deeply in the 
affections of our own people, by diffusing her mild and parental 
Sway over the Heathen lands? Where is our very sense of shame 
if we allow other Confessions of Christians to outstrip us in this 
holy race ; and consign to a doctrine and discipline which we 
profess not wholly to approve, that task of conversion which should 
in all reason be our own? Where is our patriotism, if we desire 
not to involve and bind up our country with the prayers and 
benedictions of mankind? 

Let us awake, then, from our sloth. The indolence and selfish- 
ness of Christian nations have too long impeded the tide and 
current of life. Unnatural quarrels, the magnifying of small 
matters, and interminable disputes on subordinate points, have too 
much absorbed their attention. Now, at length, let all the 
Protestant communities come forward to take their share in this 
“« work of the Lord.” Let our own Church, the glory and bulwark 
of the Protestant Faith, lead the way. Let the members of our 
two venerable Societies occupy the ee ground, The friends 
of the Church Missionary Society are actuated by no undue partial- 
ity for their own particular plans. Human judgment—fallible in 
its most unbiassed operations—will lead the best of men to differ- 
ent conclusions as to the comparative merit of this or that mis- 
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sionary institution. Let only the great work be wisely and vigor- 
ously prosecuted, and none will more sincerely rejoice than our- 
selyes. Let, then, our two revered Societies redouble their efforts. 
Let them fairly appeal to the good sense, feeling, piety, and grati- 
tude of the nation. Let them no longer confine themselves to 
their present limits, but boldly enter on new spheres of action. 
Let one or two, or more, distinct missionary establishments be 
formed for the different quarters of the world. ‘There is room 
enough for all. Charity would hail and bless the day. Then, 
engaged in the actual work of Missions, minor objections would 
fade away, and unnumbered difficulties would be removed. Every 
‘thing would be practicable, under God's blessing, if we were 
fairly in earnest. A more copious effusion of the grace of the 
Holy Ghost might be expected to descend. Our parishes and con- 
gregations at home would feel the sacred influence: a general 
revival of pure and scriptural piety would take place: prayer 
would be more abundantly and more fervently offered up at the 
Throne of Mercy: a holy unity and order would accompany and 
strengthen the warm emotions of love and zeal: the glory of our 
reformed and apostolical Church would break forth all around; 
and the cause of missions, undertaken by its members as by one 
man, might usher in, perhaps, that day of prophetic rapture, when 


all « the pg tag of thé earth shall become the kingdoms of our 


God and of his Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever.” 
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Address from the Committee of the Bath Association, 
“ BATH CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


“Tr is with the deepest pain and regret, that the Committee feel them- 
selves called on to take this public notice of certain circumstances which 
occurred at the meeting held for the formation of this Society, on Monday 
last. They deprecate from the very bottom of their hearts, as Christians 
and as churchmen, the remotest approaches to strife or contention in a 
cause, in which nothing but the purest Christian love and harmony should 
be seen to prevail; and they trust, both individually and collectively, their 
conduct will ever be found in unison with their professions, But they regard 
it as a duty they owe to the meeting itself; to the Hon. and Right Rev. 
late who filled the chair; to the public at large; as well as to themselves, 
not to remain silent on the occasion. 

“ The Committee scarcely need observe, that they refer to the very un- 


expected and aarp eT interruption given to their peometings by the 
ne 


Arehdeacon of Bath, and the written address he chose to deliver to the meet- 
ing. As the Archdeacon, for reasons best known to himself, withdrew in- 
stantly on concluding his address, and would not remain to hear a single 
word in explanation or reply, it was deemed the fairest and most proper 
course to him, as well as the meeting, not to pursue the subject, but to pass 
to the business of the day. 

“ As it might be thought, from the Archdeacon’s conduct and address, 
that no communication had been made, either to the Bishop of the diocese, 
or the Clergy of Bath, respecting the formation of this Suciety, the Committee 
beg to observe, that, as soon as the measure was resolved on, a letter, of 
which the following is a copy, was sent to the Bishop :— 

* (copy.) 
“* My Lorp, Norfolk Crescent, Bath, Nov. 19, 1817. 

“ T am requested by the Committee of the Church of England Missionary 
Society, to solicit the honor of your Lordship’s patronage to the formation of 
an Auxiliary Assuciation in Bath, to aid the charitable efforts of the Parent 
Society. The Bishop of Gloucester has kindly condescended to promise to 
explain the nature of this institution from the pulpit of the Octagon Chapel, 
on Sunday morning, Nov. 30th, and preside at a public meeting on the fol- 
lowing day. Your Lordship will confer much honor upon the Association, as 
well as materially bevefit its success in Bath, by kindly undertaking the 
office of patron. 

“In the name of the Committee, 
“ J have the honor to be, 
“ Your Lordship’s obedient humble servant, 
“ CONOLLY COANE.” 
“ Tothe Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells.” 
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“ And the following answer was received :— 


* (coPy.) 

“ Rev. Srr, * Palace, Wells, Nov. 21, 1817. 

« [ lose no time in acknowledging the receipt of your letter; and request 
the favor of you to inform the Committee of the Church of England Mis- 
sionary Society, with my respectful compliments, that I beg leave to decline 
the office of patron of the Auxiliary Association in Bath, to which they have 
done me the honor of offering to appoint me. 

“Tam, Rev. Sir, 
* Your faithful humble servant, 
“ B. of BATH and WELLS.” 

“ To the Reo. Conolly Coane.” 


“ Tt is unnecessary for the Committee to remark, that the bishop declined 
accepting the office offered him in the handsomest and politest manner; nor 
is there a word of objection or disapprobation of the measure. 

“ The next step taken was to depute two officiating clergymen of the place, 
the Rev. Mr. Richards and the Rev, Mr, Player, to wait on the archdeacon 
of Bath, and solicit his countenance and support to the intended association. 
The archdeacon received these gentlemen in the most warm and friendly 
manner ; and though he appeared to decline taking any part in favor of the 
Society, yet he certainly signified no express disapprobation of it; nor did he, 
say to either of them, as officiating ministers in his archdeaconry, a single 
word on any impropriety in their belonging to such an institution. The rece 
tors of Bath, Walcot, and Bathwick, with other officiating clergy of the 
town, were either personally waited on, or addressed by letter on the subject. 
The rector of Walcot behaved in the mildest, most candid, and gentlemanly 
manner; and the same was the case with regard to the rector of Bath. 

“ The Committee have deemed it mecessary to enter into this detail of 
their proceedings previously to the formation of the institution, both to shew 
that they were not deficient in any mark of attention and respect to the bishop 
or clergy of the place; and, though they had to lament that want of concur- 
rence which would have been so highly desirable in a cause which appears to 
them equally calculated to promote the best interests of the Church and the 
Gospel, yet that it was impossible for them to contemplate from any quartér 
any active hostility or opposition. Some judgment, then, may be formed 
of their surprise, and, we would add, grief also, when the archdeacon ap- 
peared at the meeting in the manner he did, and delivered his address ; 
though the Committee will venture to say, that none, but those who were 
present, can adequately enter into the sensations excited at hearing that ad- 
dress—at the sentiments it contained, as well as the spirit in which it was 
conceived, or the tone and manner in which it was delivered. As the arch- 
deacon will probably publish this address, the Committee forbear entering on 
this part of the subject at present: they only hope it will be given literally 
to the public as it was delivered, without curtailment or alteration; and then 
the public will have to judge for themselves, 

“ The Committee, however, cannot conclude this address, without advert- 
ing to one pointof most material import, not only to themselves and the So- 
ciety they have recently formed, but to every similar society throughout the - 
kingdom, and to the rights of Englishmen at large. The archdeacun, in the 
opening of his address, talked of coming there by right, as archdeacon of 
Bath; and, in the course of it, he permitted himself to say, that he would, if 
he pleased, call in the peace officers to dissolve the meeting. The Committee 
would wish to ask the archdeacon, what ecclesiastical power or cotitrol he 
conceives himself to have over a meeting convened, in the usual form, by» 
public advertisement, and assembled under the protection of the civil law, 
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and at the Guildhall, with the permission of the chief magistrate of the 
city? The meeting was either legal or illegal. If legal, what possible right 
had the archdeacon to interfere ;—or, whence does he draw any such right of 
interference or control over the proceedings of such a meeting? Ifillegal, is 
such a meeting amenable to ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; or have the lay mem- 
bers of the church no power to assemble, for any charitable purpose, 
_ but under the direct sanction of ecclesiastical power? If such be the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England as by law established, they desire that it may 
be distinctly pointed out. The archdeacon was, indeed, heard by sufferance, 
even to the end of his most extraordinary address; and that by a meeting 
whose proceedings were interrupted without leave or apology, and where he 
was not entitled to speak, unless in conformity to the advertisement, by 
which friends only were invited: he was heard, though professing to come 
there in support of a presumed ecclesiastical authority; and whilst he him- 
self was at the same time violating all ecclesiastical discipline, by insulting a 
bishop of his own church, and a superior in the same diocese, who listened 
to him with a patience and calmness which could be derived only from one 
source. 

“ As this is the first, so the Committee trust it will be the last time they 
shall have to address the public on this occasion: they more gladly and 
cheerfully return to the discharge of their proper duties, and look with con- 
fidence for the co «a of a Christian public, in the great and glorious under- 


taking in which they are engaged. 
“In the name of the Committee, 
(Signed) “ J. O'BRIEN.” 


** Bath, Dee, 4th, 1817.” 


APPENDIX II. 


The words of the archdeacon are— 

« ] said that this Society tends to the subversion of ecclesiastical order; 
and to promote and augment divisions among the members, and especially 
the clergy of the Church of England. Can a stronger proof of this assertion 
be offered than is, at this moment, exhibited before your eyes? Here you 
have the right reverend the lord bishop of Gloucester presiding in the chief 
city of the diocese of Bath and Wells, over the formation of a Society which 
the lord bishop of Bath and Wells disclaims. Does the honorable and right 
reverend vice-patron of this Church-of-England Missionary Society know this 
fact? If not, by what rule, not of apostolical authority, but of common pro- 
priety, does he invade the province of his venerable brother? By what right 
does he come hither, thrusting his sickle into another man’s harvest? Per- 
haps he thought the husbandmen asleep! I trust that he will find us waking 
and watchful.—But if his lordship did know the sentiments of his venerable 
diocesan as well as mine, (for the Dean of Wells is as much under canonical 
rule as any other clergyman,) I ask, if his lordship did know the sentiments 
of his venerable diocesan as well as mine, could he give a more decisive proof 
of his indifference to the dignity of the high office to which he has been but 
a few years consecrated, as well as of his contempt of ecclesiastical order?” 
—Protest, p. 6, 7. 
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APPENDIX III. 


The following abstract of the charter incorporating the Society for the Propa- 
ation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, will shew, that it is in no degree for 
or the object of converting the heathen world, though some of its missiona- 
ries and schoolmasters on the extreme stations may nes an intercourse with 
a few tribes of American Indians. 

“ King William IIL. was graciously pleased, on the 16th of June, 1701, to 
erect a settle a corporation with a perpetual succession, by the name of the 
Society for the propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; for the receiving, 
managing, and disposing of the contributions of such persons as would be in- 
duced to extend their charity towards the maintenance of a learned and an 
orthodox clergy, and the making of such other provision as might be neces- 
sary for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, upon information, that 
in many of our plantations, colonies, and factories beyond the seas, the pro- 
vision for ministers was mean; and many other of our said plantations, colo- 
nies, and factories, were wholly unprovided of a maintenance for ministers, 
and the public ase of God; and that, for lack of support and mainte- 
nance of such, many of his loving subjects wanted the administration of God's 
word and sacraments, and seemed to be abandoned to atheism and infidelity , 
and others of them to popish superstition and idolatry.” 


APPENDIX IV. 


The peculiar interest taken by King George the First, in the primary en- 
deavour to evangelize the Hindoos, will appear from the following letters ad- 
dressed to the missionaries by his Majesty. 

“ George, by the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, &c. To the reverend and learned Barthole- 
mew Ziegenbalg, and John Ernest Grundler, missionaries at Tranque- 
bar in the East Indies. 

“ Reverend aad beloved,—Yuur letters, dated the 20th January of the 

sent year, were most welcome to us; not only because the work undertaken 

by you, of converting the heathen to the Christian faith, doth, by the e 
od, prosper, but.also because that in this our kingdom such a lai 

zeal for the promotion of the gospel prevails. 

“ We pray you may be endued with health and strength of body, that you 
may long continue to fulfil your ministry with good success; of which, as we 
shall be rejoiced to hear, so you will always find us ready to succour you in 
whatever may tend to promote your work and to excite your zeal, We assure 
you of the continuance of our reyal favor. 

“ Given at our Palace of Hampton Court, the 23d August, A. D. 1717, in 
the 4th year of our reign.” “ GEORGE R. 

“ HATTORE.” 

The King continued to cherish with much solicitude the interests of the 
mission after the death of Ziegenbalg; and in ten years from the date of the 
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foregoing letter, a second was addressed to the members of the mission, by 
his Majesty. 

“* Reverend and beloved,—From your letters, dated Tranquebar, the 12th 
September, 1725, which some time since came to ‘hand, we received much 
pleasure; since by them we are informed not only of your zealous exertions 
in the prosecution of the work committed to you, but also of the happy suc- 
cess which hath hitherto attended it, and which hath been graciously given of 
God. We return you thanks for these accounts; and it will be acceptable 
to us, if you continue to communicate whatever shall occur in the progress 
of your mission. In the mean time, we pray you may enjoy strength of body 
and mind for the long continuance of your labors in this good work, to the 
glory of God, and the promotion of Christianity among the heathens; that 
its perpetuity may not fail in generations to come. 

“ Given at our Palace at St. James’s, the 23d February, 1727, in the 13th 

year of our reign. “ GEORGE R.” 

The following is a translation of a letter of arclibishop Wake. 

“To Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and John Ernest Grundler, preach- 
ers of the Christian Faith, on the cuast of Coromandel. 

“ As often as I behold your letters, reverend brethren, addressed to the 
venerable Society instituted for the promotion of the Gospel, whose chief 
honor and ornament ye are; and as often as I contemplate the light of the 
gospel either now first rising on the Indian nations, or after the intermission 
of some ages again revived, and as it were restored to its inheritance; I am 
constrained to magnify that singular goodness of God in visiting nations so 
remote ; and to account you, my brethren, highly honored, whose ministry it 
hath pleased Him to employ, in this pious work, to the glory of His name 
and the salvation of so many millions of souls. Let others indulge in a mi- 
nistry, if not idle, certainly less laborious, among Christians at home. Let 
them enjoy, in the bosom of the church, titles and honors, obtained without 
labor and without danger. Your praise it will be (a praise of endless duration 
on earth, and followed by a just recompense in heaven) to have labored in 
the vineyard which yourselves have planted; to have declared the name of 
Christ, where it was not known before ; and through much peril and difficulty 
have converted to the faith those among whom ye afterwards fulfilled your 
ministry. Your province, therefore, brethren, your office, I place before all 
dignities in the church, Let others be pontiffs, patriarchs, or popes; let them 
glitter in purple, in scarlet, or in gold; let them seek the admiration of the 
wondering multitude, and receive obeisance on the bended knee. Ye have 
acquired a better name than they, and a more sacred fame. And when that 
day shall arrive, when the chief Shepherd shall give to every man ‘ according 
to his work,’ a greater reward shall be adjudged to you. Admitted into the 
glorious society of the prophets, evangelists, and apostles, ye, with them, 
shall shine, like the sun among the lesser stars, in the kingdom of your Fa- 
ther, for ever. Since then so great honor is now given unto you by all come 
= judges on earth, and since so great a reward is laid up for you in 
heaven; go forth with alacrity to that work, to the which the Holy Ghost hath 
called you. God hath already given to you an illustrious pledge of his favor, 
an increase not tu be expected without the aid of his grace. Ye have begun 
happily, proceed with spirit. He, who hath carried you safely through the 
dangers of the seas to such a remote country, and who hath given you favor 
in the eyes of those whose countenance ye most desired; He who hath so 
liberally and unexpectedly ministered unto your wants, and who doth now 
daily add members to your church; He will conunue to prosper your endea- 
vours, and will subdue unto himself, by your means, the whole continent of 
oriental India. O happy men! who, standing before the trbunal of Christ, 
shall exhibit so many nations converted to his faith by your preaching ; hap- 
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py men! to whom it shall be given to say, before the assembly of the whole 
human race, ‘ Behold us, O Lord, and the children whom thou hast given 
us ;’ happy men! who, being justified by the Saviour, shall receive in that 
day the reward of your labors, and also shall hear that glorious encomium, 
* Well done, good and faithful servants; enter ye into the joy of your Lord, 
May Almighty God graciously favor you and your labors in all things. May 
he send to your aid fellow-laborers, such and so many as ye wish. May he 
increase the bounds of your churches. May he open the hearts of those to 
whom ye preach the gospel of Christ; and hearing you, they may receive 
life-giving faith. May he protect you and yours from all evils and dangers, 
And when ye arrive (inay it be late) at the end of your course, may the same 
God, who hath called you to this work of the gospel, and hath preserved you 


. it, grant to you the reward of your labor,—an incorruptible crown of 
glory. 
“ These are the fervent wishes and prayers of, Venerable Brethren, 
“ Your most faithful fellow-servant in Christ, 
“ GULIELMUS CANT.” 
*¢ From our Palace at Lambeth, January, A. D. 1719.” 


I cannot here refrain from adverting to the admirable sermon of the pre- 
sent lord bishop of London, delivered last year (1817), before the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and which precedes their last 
report. : 

The circumstance also may be here mentioned—and I shall only mention 
it—that if the efforts of the Church Missionary Society were suppressed, the 
number of missionaries in India and its dependencies, supported by members 
of the Church of England, would not exceed three or four; while those sup- 
ported by other religious communities in this country amount to above 
seventy. 
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To the Proprietors of the Liverpool Royal Institution, the follow- 
ing Discourse, published at the request of their Committee, is 
most respectfully inscribed. 


LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
COMMITTEE ROOM, 2611 NOVEMBER, 1817. 


To WILLIAM ROSCOE, Esq. Chairman of the Committee. 


Dear Sir, 
We solicit the favor of your consenting to publish the 


Discourse, which we had yesterday the gratification of hearing you 
deliver, on the opening of this Institution. 


We are, dear Sir, 


Your most obedient servants, 


' Joun Guiapstone, Deputy Chairman. 
Wa. Corrie. Tuo. Eare. 
W. Watzace Curriz. Wma. WAINEWRIGHT. 
Fietcuer Raincocx. Tuo. Stewart TRaiL1L, M. D. 
B. A. Heywoop. J. Vosz, M. D. 
Jas.Gerarp, M.D. Cuartes Turner. 
Joun YAres. Jona. Brooks. 
Tuo. Martin. Isaac LiTTLEDALE. 





DISCOURSE, 


&c. Se. &. 








Tue opening of this institution, which was intended to have taken 
place on the thirteenth of this month, has been postponed to the 
present day, in consequence of one of those unexpected and awful 
events which suddenly call off the attention of a people from their 
usual avocations, and render them for a time insensible to every 
thing but the calamity they have experienced ‘—a calamity which 
has, in the present instance, blighted the public hope, and carried 
grief and consternation into the bosom of every private family. 
Even at this moment, when the first shock of this great national 
loss is over—when the last obsequies to departed excellence are 
_ and the beloved object of them is embalmed in your memories, 

cannot but be anxious lest I should intrude upon your feelings, 
in thus calling your attention to other subjects :—but, independent 
of my sense of duty to those who have confided to me this task, I 
feel the strongest conviction, that in the midst of this great public 
and private calamity, in which the tears of the father and of the 
prince are mingled with those of the husband and of the people, 
you will have derived consolation from that source whence alone 
it is to be obtained—from a deep and humble submission to the 
dispensations of that Being, who balances in his hands the destinies 
of nations, who can call light out of darkness, and who from the 
most gloomy and alarming circumstances can produce order, 
harmony aud peace. 


AmonGst the many attachments by which society is bound 
together, may properly be enumerated that which arises from the 
desire of attaining the same object, or from a participation of 


* The death of Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte. 
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studies and pursuits; and this attachment is perhaps still stronger, 
when such object is of a great, disinterested and meritorious nature, 
intended to promote the welfare of others and to extend its bene- 
ficent effecis to future times.—It is therefore with no common 
share of gratification, that I now find myself in the midst of an 
assembly convened together for the purpose of opening, in this 
great commercial town, an institution for the promotion of science, 
of literature and of art—an institution which has already been dis- 
tinguished by royal patronage, and has received the liberal sup- 
port of the municipal authorities of the place in which we live, 
whose members now honor us with their presence... Appointed 
by your Committee to address you on this occasion, I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity, at this our first meeting, to congratulate 
you mm our united names on the success which has hitherto attend- 
ed our efforts ; and to express our ardent wishes and humble hopes, 
that the Great Disposer of events may approve of the motives 
which have given rise to this attempt, and may render it subservient 
to those purposes of extensive utility which it is its avowed object 
to attain. 

It will perhaps be expected that I should devote the time in 
which I hope to be honored with your attention, to explain the 
nature of this Institution ; to point out the system of instruction 
to be adopted ; and to expatiate on the various objects which it is 
intended to embrace; but this has already been done, as fully as 
present circumstances admit, first, in the detailed plan, and more 
recently in the Report of the Committee ; both of which have been 
printed and submitted to the consideration of the proprietors. I 
shall therefore indulge myself, on the present occasion, in a wider 
range; and shall endeavor to discover to what causes we are to 
attribute the rise and progress of Letters, of science and of art, and 
to trace the vicissitudes which they have experienced; at the same 
time taking notice of the bearings they have upon the more 
important avocations of life, and on the prosperity of those coun- 
tries in which they have been encouraged. These inquiries appear 
to me to be highly essential to our present purpose; as enabling 
us, in the first place, to determine how far the accomplishment of 
our object depends upon extrinsic circumstances, and how far on 
our own exertions; and secondly, as tending to confirm us in the 
opinion, that scientific and literary pursuits are not only consistent 
with our more serious avocations, but that they have a direct and 
manifest tendency to promote the welfare and exalt the character of 
every community into which they have been introduced. 

To whatever remote period we may trace back the history of 
the human race, and in whatever state of ignorance we may find 
them, we must allow them to possess those feelings and charac- 
teristics which are common to our species. Hence man, in his 
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most uncultivated state, is as much alive to acts of beneficence as 
when he is improved by taste or enlightened by science. Gene- 
rosity awakes his gratitude, and acts of hostility excite his resentment. 
The favors which he receives and sensibly feels, he will endeavor 
to acknowledge by some external act or expression ; and his first 
effort for this purpose is that germ of civilization and refinement, 
the developement of which future circumstances may either hasten 
or retard. . 

Whether we suppose the idea of a Supreme Being to be innate 
or acquired, it is certainly one of those sentiments which are 
incident to the earliest periods of society ; insomuch that we can 
scarcely suppose any nation to have been so ignorant, as to have 
enjoyed the bounties of Providence without once asking whence 
they were derived. It is indeed so natural that this should be the 
first reflection that must occur to a rational mind, that the aptitude 
and propriety of the conduct to the situation, satisfies us with the 
representation given by our great poet, of the feelings and language 
of our common parent— 


——“ Thou sun, said I, fair light ! 
And thou, enlightened earth, so fresh and gay! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye saw, how came I thus, how here? 
—Not of myself—by some Great Maken, then, 
In prearess and in power pre-pusioons ; 
Teli me how I may know him, how adore, 
From whom I have, that thus I live, and move, 
And feel that I am happier than I know.” 


If from previous reasoning we are led to suppose that such would 
be the language of a rational being, in the situation described—that 
opinion may perhaps be thought to receive some confirmation from 
the consideration, that the earliest traces of literary composition 
have in all countries been devoted to religious purposes, and to the 
acknowledgment of blessings, which it was impossible in any other 
manner to repay. 

But with all these succours, the individuals of the human race 
are still weak without the aid and support of each other. Hence 
the man who first teaches us to screen ourselves from the incle- 
mencies of the weather, who instructs us how to till the earth, or 
to navigate the ocean, who frees the country from beasts of prey, 
or opposes himself to the brutal fury of the oppressor, appears, in 
the estimation of those who are benefited by his labors, as a be- 
ing of a superior order, entitled to their esteem, their veneration, 
and their homage. ‘To attempt refined distinctions is not the 
character of a rude people—and hence the origin of Polytheism, 
or Hero-worship ; which has been considered by a distinguished 
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writer," though upon grounds which I own do not carry with them 
conviction.to my mind, as the “ primitive religion of uninstructed 
» mankind.” 

Nor is it alone to the emotions of gratitude and the sense of 
religion, that we are to attribute the expansion of those feelings 
which are expressed in works of literature and art. Whatever 
forcibly interests the affections of man, may be esteemed a con- 
current cause of the efforts which he makes to communicate to 
another his own peculiar impressions. To the passion of love, we 
may in all ages attribute the most affecting and refined productions 
of the human intellect—even resentment and indignation have had 
no inconsiderable share in calling into action the faculties of the 
human race. 

The intimate connexion which subsists between literature and 
the arts, is in no instance more apparent than in their common 
origin, and the certainty with which they may be referred to the 
same principles of human nature. Those emotions of admiration, 
of gratitude or of love, which call forth from one the spontaneous 
effusions of warm and energetic language, excite in another person 
the desire of perpetuating the resemblance of the object of his affec- 
tion, or of recalling to memory those scenes which had afforded 
him so much pleasure. Whilst the poet celebrates in elevated 
language the deeds of his hero, the painter animates his canvas with 
the same subject ; and whilst the former relates to us an impassioned 
narrative, the latter brings the transaction immediately before our 
eyes. The course of improvement thus begun is encouraged by 
applause, and excited to a still higher pitch by emulation; till at 
length not only individuals but nations become distinguished by 
their superior proficiency in these pursuits. 

it maz, however, justly be thou ht extraordinary, that when man- 
kind have once arrived at a high degree of improvement, and by 
long and unwearied exertions have divested themselves of the 
shackles of ignorance, they should again be liable to fall mto a 
state of debasement, and to forfeit those acquisitions which required 
such an effort of genius and of labor to obtain. It might reason- 
ably have been presumed, that when letters and arts had arrived 
at a certain eminence, when the principles on which they are found- 
‘ed are known and acknowledged, and particularly when those prin- 
ciples are illustrated and exemplified by the permanent labors of 
the chisel, the pencil, and the pen, mankind would thus far have 
secured their progress; and instead of having to fear a relapse into 
‘their former state of ignorance and barbarism, would only have to 
look ardently forwards towards higher degrees of improvement. 

Experience however affords a perpetual proof, that this is not 


* Hume, 
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the condition of our nature. Even when knowledge and taste have 
been interwoven with the very manners and habits of a people, and 
disseminated amongst large and prosperous nations, frequent in- 
stances have occurred, in which they have in a short time been 
obliterated and lost ; msomuch that their very existence would be 
problematical, were it not for the ocular and substantial proofs 
which they have left of their former excellence, and which, when _ 
measured by the powers and capacities of succeeding ages, appear 
like the productions of a superior race of beings. 

To what causes we are to attribute the progress or decline of a 
nation, in letters, or in arts, is certaiuly an investigation of no in- 
considerable difficulty. Mr. Hume appears to have doubted 
whether the rise and progress of all the refined arts are not rather 
to be attributed to chance ; as if chance meant any thing more than 
causes which it is difficult or perhaps impossible to ascertain. He 
concludes, however, that ‘‘ in many cases good reasons may be given 
why a nation is more polite and learned at a particular time than 
any of its neighbours ;” and proceeds to explain this circumstance 


upon grounds to some of which it will be necessary hereafter to 
advert. 


If we may trust to a very ancient popular opinion, the energies 
of nature have, from the earliest records of society, been continually 


declining ; so that the productions of her later years can stand in 
no degree of comparison with those of her more vigorous youth. 
From the days of Homer, this has been the general burthen of the 
poet’s song, and has frequently been confirmed by the deliberate 
sanction of the philosopher.— But although opinions mostly obtam 
credit by their antiquity, this opinion, m particular, derives mo 
advautage from that circumstance. On the contrary, that v 
antiquity is the most decisive proof that it is wholly unfounded. 
If the human race had declined from its pristine vigor between 
the period of the Trojan war, and the time of Homer, to what a 
degree of imbecility must it have fallen in the reign of Augustus ! 
And if, im like manner, the complaints of the Roman poets, of the 
deterioration of the human race, be well founded, to what a miser- 
able siate of degradation must it before this time have been reduced! 
After so long a descent, is it possible that nature could still have 
produced a Dante or an Ariostof a Shakspeare or a Milton? a 
Corneille or a Racine? Names which, without an invidious com- 
petition with those of ancient times, will sufficiently shew that her 
vigor is not exbausted; but that she suil continues to bring forth 
the fruits of the mind, no less than those of the earth, in all their 
original strength, quality and flavor. 

in direct opposition to this dispiniting idea of the declining 
condition of our nature, others have eutertained an opinion, that 
the human race is m a regular and progressive course of improve- 
ment, and that every age of the world is more enlightened than 
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that which preceded it. As a proof of this, they point out the 
early state of each nation, and trace its progress from barbarism to 
civilization, from civilization to refinement. Instead of bowing 
down before the mighty names of antiquity, and acknowledging an 
inferiority of intellect, they pretend to avail themselves of the 
knowledge of former times, and suppose that by uniting with it the 
still more important discoveries of the moderns, the circle of know- 
ledge is enlarged, and the conveniencies, and even the elegancies of 
life rendered much more attainable than at any former period. 
Under these impressions, they scruple not to express their contempt 
for every former state of society, and their high opinion of that in 
which they have the happiness to live. Not however content with 
the eminence at which they have arrived, hope spreads her wings 
and launches into the realms of conjecture ; and the confidence of 
having done much, gives the assurance that we shall accomplish 
more. Witbout wishing to damp this ardor, it may be proper to 
observe, that if we are to judge from the experience of past ages, 
we shall scarcely be allowed to conclude that such regular, or pro- 
gressive improvement, is the characteristic of the human race. If 
such were the fact, it must of course follow, that nations once 
civilized never again become retrograde, but must contmue to rise 
till they attain their highest degree of perfection. But where are 
the countries in which letters and arts have made an uninterrupted 
progress? or where have they for amy great length of time been 
even stationary? Is India still the fountain of knowledge? and 
can she boast of her sages, the oracles of wisdom, who attract 
inquirers and disciples from distant regions? Is the condition of 
Egypt improved by the flight of three thousand years? or have her 
ramids been surpassed by the labors of subsequent times? 
What was Greece once? what is she now? Characterised in the 
first instance by whatever was bright in genius, rich in intellect, 
excellent in art—in the latter by whatever is degraded and servile 
in human nature. Contrast republican with papal Rome. Exa- 
mine the names that grace the rolls of antiquity, from the first to 
the second Brutus, and ask whether the inhabitants of modern 
Rome will be as well known at the distance of two thousand years, 
as their illustrious predecessors. Alas the scene is changed! and 
for century after century the peasant and the slave have trampled 
on the dust of heroes, as unconscious of their worth as the cattle 
that crop the herbage on their remains. Such is the boasted im- 
provement of the human race ; such the permanency of knowledge 
in.wations where she has once established her seat! The tree 
perishes ; and the transplanted scions will, unless they be carefully 
fostered, experience in their turn a similar fate. 


Dismissing then the idea that there is in the human mind ar 
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inherent tendency towards either improvement or deterioration, let 
us now briefly inquire into the other causes which are supposed 
to have contributed to those vicissitudes which it has successively 
experienced. Of these causes, few have been more strongly in- 
sisted on than those occasioned by diversity of climate and local 
situation, “ There are even countries,” it has been observed by. 
an eminent French writer,’ “‘ where the inhabitants have never re- 
ceived the first rudiments of improvement, and where it is probable 
they never will make any proficiency ;” and he conceives he can 
exactly ascertain within what degrees of the equator such countries 
lie. ‘To this it may be replied, that had such been the case, let- 
ters and arts must have been permanently confined to those coun- 
tries only which are more favored in‘point of situation than the 
rest of the globe. But the assertion is not borne out by experi- 
ence. “ Under the same climate,” says a judicious foreign au- 
thor,* “ the Greeks rose from a wild and barbarous people, till 
they became the masters of the world; and that very Greece, 
which was so many years the garden of Europe, afterwards be- 
came a sterile desert. Boeotia lay in the vicinity of Attica, and 
consequently enjoyed the same climate; yet the Boeotians were 
accounted as stupid as the Athenians were acute. ‘The splendor 
of Grecian science was diffused not only through Greece itself, 
but extended to colonies far distant from the metropolis, and very 
different with respect to climate.” It requires mdeed no very ex- 
tensive acquaintance with history to discover, that the progress of 
letters and arts is not restricted by rivers or mountains; or that 
neither heat nor cold are uniformly hostile to the progress of learn- 
ing ; which at one time chose its residence amidst the sultry plains 
of Egypt, and at another rested on the frozen shores of Iceland. 
Such indeed is the constitution of, man, that in many instances the. - 
facility of success deadens the desire of it, and the obstacles which. 
he encounters only serve to give a keener edge to his exertions. 
‘* In those northern ungenial climates,” says the learned President 
of the Linnean Society, “ where the intellect of man indeed has 
flourished in its highest perfection, but where the productions of 
Nature are comparatively sparingly bestowed, her laws have been 
most investigated, and best understood. The appetite of her pu- 
pils was whetted by their danger of starvation, and the scantiness of 
her supplies trained them iu habits of economy, and of the most 
acute observation.” * 

It has been asserted by many writers, in accounting for the vi-: 
cissitudes of the arts and sciences, that they contain within them- 
selves. the principles of their own destruction ; insomuch, that when 


* The Abbé du Bos. * The Abate Andres. 
® Sir J. E. Smith’s Review of the Modern State of Botany. - 
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t ve arrived at their highest excellence, they, in the course of 
} os affairs, perish and decay. Thus Mr. Hume asserts, that 
«whe: the arts and sciences come to perfection in any state, they 
naturally, or rather necessarily, decline, and seldom or never revive 
in, that nation where they have formerly flourished ;” and the ju- 
dicious ‘Tiraboschi admits, that “it is common to all the lee 
that are connected with the progress of taste, such as eloquence, 
poetry and history, as well as to the three sister arts, that when 
they have arrived at perfection, they as certainly return to that 
level from which they rose.” This. the learned Italian has endea- 
vored to account for, by supposing that it is occasioned by an 
overstrained refinement, or a desire of excelling even those who 
may be considered as the just standards of eloquence and of taste. 
“ "Thus,” says he, “ Asinius Pollio reprobated the style of Cicero, 
as weak, languid and unpolished, and introduced, in its stead, a 
kind of declamation so dry, meagre and affected, that it seemed to 
recall the rudeness of the early ages. The two Senecas, the 
rhetor and the philosopher, followed, and ,by refining still further 
on the matter and the style, reduced the art.to a still lower ebb.” 
But whilst we may assent to the truth of these observations, we 
cannot but perceive that they contain little more than the mere 
statement of a fact, in which we must all agree; and that we must 
still recur to the question, to what cause is this alteration in the 
public taste, this decline of liberal studies, to be attributed? The 
ball will not rebound till it has reached the mark; and it may 
with confidence be asserted, that neither literature nor art have 
ever yet attained their highest degree of perfection, We must 
therefore endeavor to discover the causes of this decline in some 
essential alteration in the condition and manners of a people, 
which degrades their dignity, perverts their moral character, and 
corrupts and extinguishes their taste. Thus, instead of sup- 
posing that the style of Cicero had attamed such a degree of ex- 
cellence, as to afford no opportunity for future orators to display 
their powers, will it not be more to our purpose to inquire, what 
was the character of the age in the time of Cicero, and at the 
period when this decline took place? In the former, Rome was 
free, and the orator, fearless of offence, discussed in language as 
unrestrained as it was eloquent, affairs of the highest importance 
to individuals or the state. - In the latter the people, after a series 
of oppression, as disgraceful tothe sufferers as odious im their 
tyrants, lost, with the dignity of their subject, the energy and sim- 
plicity of their style. ‘The same circumstances occurred in Italy 
in the beguming of the sixteenth century; when the independent 
states of that country fell under the dominion of despotic princes, 
and the free and vigorous mode of composition that distinguished 
the revivors of learning, gave way to a more verbose; affected and 
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enervated manner ; till, with their independence and strength of 
character, the people lost that truth of feeling and correctness of 
taste, which can be permaneutly establistied on no other founda-~ 
tion, Thus whenever we find that a change bas taken place in 
the literary taste of a nation, we may frequently discover the cause 
of itin the change of opimions and manners consequent upon 
events of the times, and the different combinations of society ; and 
although we may not always be able to trace these causes with 
precision, this will scarcely justify us in denying one of the first 
inaxims of philosophy, and supposing that in matters of taste, 
effects are produced without a cause. ; 
From these considerations it will perhaps appear, that instead 
of attributing the progress or decline of letters and arts to the 
influence of climate, or to any stated and unavoidable vicissitude, 
we are to seek for them in the unceasing operation of moral 
causes, m the relations of society, and the dispositions and propen- 
sities of the human mind. (One of the most important of these 
relations is that by which we are connected with the government 
under which we live; and accordingly many writers have sought in 
the nature of such government, the causes of the improvement or 
deterioration of the buman race. ‘That the enjoyment of civil 
liberty is indispensable to the cultivation of literature, is an opinion 
which has been very generally advanced. “ It is impossible,” 
says Mr. Hume, “ for the arts and sciences to arise at first among 
any people, unless that people enjoy the blessing of a free go- _ 
vernment.” Tn illustrating this position, he observes that a de- 
spotic monarch, governing a large tract of country, never couceives 
’ the idea of securmg the happmess of his people by established 
laws, but delegates his fall power to inferior magistrates; each 
of whom “ governs the subjects with full authority as if they were 
his own, and with negligence -or tyrauny as belonging to another.” 
“« A people governed after such a manner,” he adds, “ are slaves, 
in the full and proper sense of the word, and it is impossible they 
can ever aspire to any refinements of taste or reason. ‘They dare 
not so much as preteud to enjoy the necessaries of life in plenty 
or security. To expect therefore that the arts and sciences should 
take their first rise in a monarchy, is to expect a contradiction.” 
But although this sentiment im various forms, and with varioas 
modifications, has been often asserted, this bas not deterred 
others from avowing@*contrary opmion. Amongst these, one of 
the most strenuous is the Abate Andres, whose learned: and exten- 
sive work on this. subject gives great weight to his authority. 
* Po contend,” says this author, “‘ that the genius is depressed 
under a monarchical government, or that in a republic it ace - 
quires with the enjoyment of liberty a greater degree of eleva~ 
ton, is to assert a sophism, which is confuted by public experience 
NO. XXII. Pam, VOL. XI. 2L 
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—as if a Comeille, or a Bossuet, had found the sublimity of their 
talents depressed by their having lived under a powerful monarchy ; 
er as if Galileo, Lord Bacon, or Descastes, had lost, in the vexa- 
tions they experienced, “their freedom and elevation of mind!” 
The.age of Louis XLV. was a period of high civilization and dis- 
tinguished literary exeellence. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says the lively his- 
terian of that period, “‘ it is that of all the rest which approaches 
the nearest to perfection.” Yet this improvement was not the re. 
sult of a free government, but the spontaneous growth of a coun- 
try which had long been, a stranger te political and civil liberty, 
and which even gloried in its subjection to despotic control. A 
review of these circumstances, then, so far from satisfying our en- 
quiries, would serve rather to convince us that the progress or de- 
cline of literature depended wholly, apon other causes, and that 
particular modes of government are. either equally indifferent to it, 
or at most affect it only, in a very slight and unimportant degree. 

Tn attempting to decide upon these opposing facts and discordant 
epinions, it may, io the first.place, ‘be observed, that it is not.on 
the professed or nominal form of a government, that its apti- 
tude, or inaptitude to the promotion of hiterature, depends. A 
jealous and suspicious government, whether it be a monarchy or a 
republic, or by whatever name~it,may be distinguished, locks. up 
the faculties and deadens the energies of a people. The min 4 
seems to be that all governments derive their support from public 
_ Opinion, and that when any government, whatever its 

may be, is firmly established, it can wy we a degree of liberty in 
its subjects, which might be supposed likely to prove injurious, oF 
fatal, to. a more wate 8 or unsettled authority. "The favortble 
opinion of his subjects was perhaps never conciliated by any prince 
in.a greater degree than by Lows XIV. By whatever 
ons this confidence was obtawed, it is certain that his administra- 
tion enjoyed a degree of stability and splendor beyond that of any 
other Kurapean potentate. tn proportion to the liberty conceded, 
was the, proficiency made, by. bis, subjects. Withia the precincts 
of .that court;, Fenelon preduced his immortal work, which would 
have done honor to. a Spartan. legislator ; and Boilems, with a 
freedom, which an arbitrary government has seldom tolerated, dared 
to oppose the whole strength ef -his genius to the favorite pursuit 
of his,monarch, that of milhtagy gloxy, and endeavoured, by the, pre- 
cepts of wisdom and the. blandishaents.of wit, to abate that inor- 
digate. ambition which proved se fatal, not only to the patteesia 
ampqubsjerts, but tothat.of Eurepe im general. 

\\ According then..to the-degree of, qonfidence which any govern- 
ment has,iaMs.own stability, will, ingenerul, be the liberty, allowed 
to the expression of the public apatiqent, aed ie proportion to this 
Liberty, willbe the .proficiency. made,in. ry pursuits. Nes 
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must this freedom of opinion and expression be confined to ‘parti- 
cular subjects. Few governments, however arbitrary, have’ at- 
empted to restrain enquiries purely scholastic; the studies’ of 
classical literature or the pursuits of scientifid curiosity ; but this 
is not sufficient for the interest of letters. Debarred from expatiatir 
at large on those more importaut subjects, which involve the regu-, 
lations of society in politics, in mofals, in manners end ‘in ‘religion, 
the human faculties become contracted, devoted ‘to’ minute at 
trivial discussions and unable to operdte with vigor and effect 
even upon those subjects which are itted to their researclt. 

lt has, therefore, seldom been in the power of an absolute moé 
narch, whatever may have been his celebrity, to afford a degree’6f 
literary liberty equal to that which the people enjoy under'a mixed 
or popular form of government; and indeed, with whatever liber- 
alityit may be granted; it cammot be for a moment forgotten, that ft 
is a bare’ coneession of tlie sovereign, existing only during such 
time as his own ‘interests may appear to him to admit of it, and ‘ac- 
companied with such ¢onditions and restraints as he may think 
proper to prestribe.' Hence, it is neither so certain in its dura- 
tion, nor so extensive in its effects, as that which 1s founded in right 
aud defined by kndwn and established laws. Ina government 
legitimately constituted, the freedom ef enquiry and of expression 


is @ pefmanent padre interwoven with the existence of the 


state; invan absolute monarchy it is temporary and accidental, 
depeading upon the character and will of the prince, and may be 
suppressed or extinguished ‘whenever he may conceive that his 
interest or his’ safety requires the adoption of such a measure. 
‘The consciousness that this power, though not exercised, still sub- 
sists, ao@ the uncertainty by what degree of irritation it may be 
provoked, deaden the efforts of the timid, and restrain and circam- 
scribe those of the bold; whilst the dissolving influence of arbi- 
trary favor is often too powerful for even genius itself to resist. 

But another strikmg distinction between a despotic and a ioe 
government, as applied to the improvement of the human intellect, 
still remains to be noticed. In the former, as the administration of 
public affairs is concentred'iy an individual, who is jealous of 
any interference’ in the exercise of his authority, a large field of 
enquiry and of improvement is shut out from the investigation of 
the people, whose chief incitemeut to exertion is the hope of those 
favors and rewards which the sovereign uiay think proper to 
bestow. But iu a state which partakes of the ature uf a populdr 
goveroment, the path to distinction, to honor, to wealth, and’to 
importance, is open to all, and the success of every individual will, 
in general, be in proportion to his vigilance and his talents. The 
studies of literature are only a reflexion or shadow of the transac- 
tivhs of real life ; and he who is a stranger to the hopes and fears, 
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to. the passions and, emotions which agitate the mind in the 
affairs’|.of the world, however he may be conversant with 
words and modes of expression, will only repeat, perhaps in a 
more elegant form, the ideas of others, but will never attain that 
eriginality and strength, of thought, which are only derived from 
close examination and long observation of actual life. Wherever 
we turn our eyes onthe annals of literature, we find its bnghtest 
ornaments amongst those who have retired from the field, from the 
senate, or from the bar, to bend the strength of their well exercised 
and indefatigable minds towards the pursuits of science or the cul- 
tivation of taste. It is they who have not only supplied the ma- 
terials of history, but have taught the right use of those materials. 
Io their works we see the living picture of man, such as he 
has been in all ages and in all his variations. It is they who have 
given animation and reality to these studies, which without their 
frequent interference and powerful aid, would long since have de- 
generated into puerile and effeminate amusements. 

_ Amongst the external causes that deaden the operations of the 
intellect, and destroy the vital principle of exertion, few have been 
more effectual than a'state of public insecurity, and the long con- 
tinuance of desolativg wars, When the mind 1s agitated by appre- 
hension, when the means of subsistence are precarious, when do- 
miestic attachments are endangered, and the duration of life itself is 
uncertain, how is it possible to turn to those studies which require 
uninterrupted leisure, and a perfect freedom not only from the 
severer calamities of life, but from the casual interruptions of so- 
ciety? ‘The circumstances in which all Europe was placed 
during the middle ages, when, for a long course of time, one spe- 
cies of desolation was followed by another in quick succession, 
and the world was thinned in its numbers by famine, by pestilence, 
and by the sword, or debilitated and exhausted by oppression in 
every variety of form, exhibit too certain a cause of the deep 
debasement of the human mind and of the almost total relinquish- 
ment of liberal, studies. Even independent of the miseries occa- 
sioned by war, whether unsuccessful or successful, its long conti- 
nuance is hostile and destructive to letters and to arts. The fero- 
cious spirit which it excites is highly discordant with that disposi- 
tion which consults not merely the bemg, but the well-being of the 
haman race; and endeavours to communicate to them the highest 
pleasures of which theirnature is capable. Ln the arrogant estim- 
ation of brutal strength, wisdom and learning are effemmate and 
contemptible; and where those qualities are litle esteemed, the at- 
taiument of them will- no lowger. excite exertion. Even the inter- 
ruption which takes place im the intercourse between different 
states, during the continuance of a war, is itself bighly unfavor- 
able to the progress of science and letters; as it prevents that free 
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communication of discoveries and opinions between men of talents 
and genius, which excites a national and generous emulation, and 
has tended in a great degree to the improvement of mankind. 

Thus then it appears that a state of general tranquillity, and a 
government which admits of the free exertions of the mind, ‘are 
indispensably necessary to intellectual improvement. But these 
are only negative advantages. ‘Though the blossonis may escape 
the blight and the mildew, yet warm suns and timely showers are 
requisite before they can expand, and ripen their fruit. It would, 
in fact, be in vain to expect that the arts and sciences should 
florish, to their full extent, im any country where they were not 
preceded, or accompanied, by a certain degree of stability, wealth, 
and competency ; so as to enable its inhabitants occasionally’ ‘to 
withdraw their attention from the more laborious occupations of 
life, and devote it to speculative inquiries and the pleasures derived 
from works of art. Whenever aiy state has attained this enviable 
pre-eminence, and enjoys also the blessings of civil and political 
liberty, letters and arts are mtroduced—not indeed as a positive 
convention of any people, but as a natural and unavoidable result, 
Nor has the eultivation of these studies’ been’ injurious to the 
prosperity, the morals, or the character of a people. On ‘the 
contrary, they have usually exhibited a re-action highly favorable 
to the country where they have been cherished; not only by opéti- 
ing new sources of wealth and exertion, but by exalting the views, 
purifying the moral taste, enlarging the mtellectual and even the 
physical powers of the human race, and conferring on the nation 
where they have once florished, a rank. and a distinction ‘ini’ the 
annals of mankind, the most honorable und the most durable that 
can be attained. 

It is not merely on industry, but also on the proper application 
of industry, according to the nature, situation, and productions of 
a country, that its prosperity depends.—Whether this be obtamed 
by internal or external exertions, by agriculture, by manufactures, 
or by commerce, of by the judicious union of all these, the same 
result may take place ; but of all employments the cultivation of 
the earth, as it is the most indispensable, is also the most natural 
to man. An attachment to the country, to rural concerns and 
rural prospects, seems interwoven in our very constitution. Even 
in the most polished state of civilization, and in the highest ranks 
of society, we find the attetition and the affections still turned 
towards these subjects, which have been dwelt upon with pleasure 
by men of the greatest genius in every age and nation, and ‘have 
never failed, as often as recalled in their delightful pictures, to 
affect the mind with the purest gratification. Hence it will follow, 
that the pursuits of agriculture tend not only to proeure’that com- 
petency which is requisite to our individual support,"but at the 
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same time to inspire those dispositions and feelings which are the 
source of intellectual enjoyment, and result in the productions of 
literature and taste. Instances might be adduced, both in ancient 
aud modern times, where the prosperity, and even the refinement, 
of a nation have been chiefly raised upon the basis of successful 
agricultural pursuits ; but it will not thence follow that these ought 
to be the exclusive, or even the principal occupation of every 
nation—the choice of which must depend on the local situation 
and internal resources of any particular country; by a proper 
adaptation of which we have seen the most unfavorable and 
barren portions of the earth not only covered with an extensive 
population, enjoying all, the conveniences and elegancies of life, 
but becoming the seat of arts and science, and assuming a rank 
amongst nations, which many of ‘the most favored and fertile 
countries haye not been able to attain; 

The effect of manufactures is different; and upon the whole 
not so conducive perhaps as agriculture to the formation of intel- 
lectual character. (Inasmuch, however, as they tend to increase 
the wealth of a country, they may be classed amongst those occu- 
pations which form the texture of the web of which letters and 
arts are the osnaments; but it is much to be feared that the 
unavoidable tendency of these employments is to contract or 
deaden the exertions of the intellect, and to reduce the powers 
both of mind and of body to a machine, in which the individual 
almost loses his identity and becomes only a part of a more com- 
plicated apparatus." Independent, however, of the direct and 
mdispensable necessity of these occupations to the conveniency and 
accommodation of life, it must be observed, that without manufac- 
tures, neither agriculture nor commerce could avail themselves 
of their energies to their full extent. It is they which enhance 
the value of the productions of the one, and multiply those 
articles which are the objects of mutual interchange to the other. 

Of the connection that has, from the earliest ages, subsisted 
between commerce and intellectual improvement, the records of 


* In thus stating the effects of manufactures on individual character, I 
am sensible 1 may be thought rather to have adverted to a former period 
than to the present time, when improvement is not merely confined to the 
producing a cheaper and better article, but is in many instances extended 
to the ameliorating the condition and cultivating the understanding of the 
persons employed, particularly of the young. The great importance of 
manufactures to this country, in its present situation, ought to prevent 
their being discouraged by any objections which may possibly be removed ; 
and sufficient has certainly been done, in some of our largest establish- 
ments, to prove that the comfort and re bility of this laborious part 
of the.community may be attained not only without detriment or expense, 
but with great and positive advantages to those who have adopted so 
judicious and humane a plan. 
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the human. race bear constant evidence. ‘The perfection and hap- 
piness of our nature arise in a great degree from. the exercise of 
our relative and social feelings; and the wider these ate ‘extended 
the more excellent and accomplished Will be the charactef ‘that 
will be formed, ‘The, first step to commercial intercourse ig rade 
and selfish, and congists of, Fttle more tHariah’ jaterchilige, ‘or 
barter, of articles necessary to the aécortitiodation’ of ‘He patties ; 
but as this intercourse 1$ extended, mutual confidelice takes place ; 
habits of acquaintance, ahd even of ésleem and’ fritidship, ‘are 
formed ; till, it may perhaps, without exaggétation, “be “diserted, 
that of all the bonds by which society is al this day uilited; ‘those 
of mercantile connection are the most niimerods aud’ ‘te’ ‘most 
extensive. The direct consequence, of this, is hor Only an ite 
of wealth to those countties where Commerce is cartiéd on to ‘its 
proper extent, but an improyemen i the ‘intelectual chatacter, 
and a superior degree of gjyilization ‘in thidse by whom ‘its/ope- 
rations are conducted. Accordinglywe fidd, that in every nation 
where commerce has been cultitated tr great and enlightéted 
principles, a considerable proficiency has always béen mide. in 
liberal studies and pursuits. Without reclitting to the splendid 
examples of antiquity, it may be sufficient to advert to the effect 
produced by the Free States in Italy, and ‘the Hanse ‘Towns in 
Germany, in improving the character of the age. Under the in- 
fluence of commerce the barren islands of Venice, and the unhealthy 
swamps of Holland, became not only the seats of opulence and splen- 
dor, but the abodes of literature, of science, and the fine arts; and 
vied with each other not less in the number and celebrity of emiment 
men and distinguished scholars, than in the extent of their mercantile 
concerns. Nor is it possible for us to repress our exultation at the 
rising prospects and rapid improvement of our own country,' or to 


* I trust these prospects will be realized, as well in a commercial and 
financial, as in a literary point of view. But there is another kind of 
improvement, which, though less obvious, is perhaps still more important. 
I allude to the evident change which is taking place in the lower class of 
the community ; and which, if duly encouraged, cannot fail of gee 
the happiest effects. However deeply the sufferings which this class have 
oh ate experienced are to be deplored, it is certain they have had a power- 
ul effect in suppressing, by the mere impossibility of gratification, that 
disposition to intoxication and licentiousness, which has so long been the 
bane of industry and morals, and the reproach of our country. Hencea 
very great portion of our Jaborers are now become sensible of the neces- 
sity of restricting themselves in seasons of prosperity, and of paying. an 
increased regard to the rules of economy and prudence ; and this conviction 
has met with the most fortunate and best-timed support, in the establish- 
ment of banks for savings, and benefit societies, which are so well qualified 
to afford a different object and give a different character to thuse who 
engage in them. To these we may add, the many opportunities of edu- 
cation and improvement now afforded by the benevolence of the higher 
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close our eyes to the decisive evidence which every day brings before 
us, of the mutual advantages which commerce and literature derive 
from each other. . Not only in the metropolis, but wn many of the 
great commercial towns of the United Kingdom, academical insti- 
tutions are formed, and literary societies established, upon differ- 
ent plans and with different resources, but all of them calculated 
taf{promote the great object of intellectual improvement. In 
some of these the town of Liverpool has led the way. It was, I 
believe, her Atheneum and Lyceum that set the first example of 
those associations which are now so generally adopted ; and it may 
justly be observed, that these establishments have po longer left 
the beneficial influence which commerce and literature have on 
each other, to be inferred from historical deductions, or far sought 
arguments, but have actually brought them together, have given 
them a residence under the same roof, and inseparably united the 
bold, vigorous, and active character of, the one with the elegant 
accomplishments and lighter graces of the other. 

It is not then by those more laborious and serious occupations 
only, to which we have before adverted, that.a nation is raised to 
honor and prosperity. Imperfect indeed would be the civilization 
and improvement of that people, who, wholly devoted to hus- 
bandry, or manufactures, or the mutual interchange of commodities, 
should, from an apprehension of expending their wealth on useless 
objects and pursuits, refuse to encourage scientific inquiries—should 
withhold their protection from the fine arts, and debar themselves 
of the pleasures derived from works of literature and taste. Strange 
and novel as the assertion may appear, jt is no less true, that the 
advantages and enjoyments which these studies and pursuits afford, 
are not only obtained without any expense to the country in which 
they are encouraged, but, that they actually repay, in wealth and 
emolument, much more than they require for their support. To 
what are all the astonishing improvements lately made in manufac- 
tures, in mechanics, in chemistry, akd in every lucrative and useful 
occupation, to be attributed, but to the incessant researches and 
scientific discoveries of those distinguished individuals whose talents 
have been exerted to increase the products of the soil—to abridge 
the necessity of human labor—to produce at less expense an 


classes, not only to youth, but to adults, and the gratuitous distribution of 
Bibles and instructive books to those who may be inclined to improve by 
them. Thus, as the superstructure of society expands into order and 
beauty, the foundations are continually strengthening and extending. 
Whatever may be the clash of political opinions, it must be allowed on all 
hands, that a well regulated and enlightened population is the surest guard 
6f national liberty, tranquillity, and happiness; and cannot fail to effect, 
in due time, every desirable reform in government, which, in fact, is, in all 
countries, only the result of the spirit of the people. 
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article of superior quality or elegance, or to devise the means of 
carrying on the most dangerous occupations with’ comfort and 
security to the persons employed. — Let us for a moment take our 
stand on the eminence at whieh we have already arrived, ‘and ask 
what would be the consequences if we were again to be deprived 
of the advantages derived from scientific discoveries, and reduced 
to the situation we were in before such discoveries took place." In 
fact, it may now be safely asserted, that many of those occupations 
which, within the time of our own recollection, were carried on 
empirically, and without: any certain kriowledge of causes ant 
effects, are now practised on scientific principles, and are become, 
in their turn, the best schools of formation and experiment for 
those who are engaged in carrying the improvenients of the present 
day to a still greater extent. 

It would however be as degrading to ourselves, as it would be 
unjust to the dignity of science, to estimate her importance onl 
in a direct and pecuniary point of view. That she’ has, in ‘this 
respect, amply repaid the efforts that have beeti made for lier en- 
couragement, will readily be allowed; but is this the whole of her 
merits? Are the powers of the mind to be cotisidered merely as 
subservient to the accommedation of our physical wants, or the 
gratification of our selfish passions? Is it nothing that she has 
opened our eyes to the magnificent works of creation? That she 
has accompanied us through the starry heavens? Descéended with 
us to the depths of the ocean? Pierced the solid rock? Called 
in review before us the immense tribes of animal and vegetable 
life, and from every part of the immense panorama of nature has 
derived an infinite source of the most exalted pleasure and the 
truest knowledge? Is it nothing that she has opened to our con- 
templation the wonderful system of the moral world? Has ana- 
lyzed and explained to us the nature and qualities of our own in- 
tellect? Defined the proper boundaries of human kuowledge? 
Investigated and ascertained the rules of moral conduct and the 
duties and obligations of society ?—Whatever is wise, beneficent, or 
useful in government—in jurisprudence, in political economy, is 
the result of her constant and indefatigable exertions —exertions 
which always increase with the magnitude of the object to be at- 
tained. 

Nor are the arts connected with design—as painting, sculpture 
and architecture, to be considered as a drawback on the accumu- 
lation of national wealth, or as useless dependants upon the bounty 
of acountry. On the contrary, wherever they have been encou- 
raged, they have contributed im an eminent degree not only to ho- 
nor, but to enrich the state. How shall we estimate the influx of 
wealth into the cities of Italy in the sixteenth century, or into 
Holland and the Low Countries in the seventeenth, in return 
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for those works of avt which, though highly prized on their first 
appearance, have continued to increase in value to the present 
day, and form at this time no inconsiderable portion of the perma- 
nent riches of Europe? “See the productions of their artists sought 
after by the prinéipal sovereigns atid most distinguished characters 
of the times, who were ‘proud to be represented by their pencils! 
and ask whether the remyaneration conferred on their labors was 
exceeded by the profits'obtained by single and individual exertions 
in any other departient.’¢ If it be conceded that the person who 
can produce an article of the greatest-value from the least material 
bears the prize froth his ¢ompetitors, who can compare with the 
painter, who with’ a few colors aad'a sheet’ of coarse canvas, 
may, if endowed with the penius of a West, produce, even in the 
present day, a work that-shalt be considered as inadequately recom- 
pensed by a sum of three thousand*guineas; and that, at the same 
time, gratifies the taste, the moral sentiment, and con- 
fers honor on the artist gidon the country in which it was’ pro- 
duced? 

I trust then it will be clearly understood, that it is not as a 
matter of pleasure and gratification merely, orn common accep- 
tation, as an object of luxury, that [ thas venture to recommend 
the cultivation of the fine arts. My purpose is to demonstrate 
their indispensable utility, and to show that where they are discour- 
aged, no country must expect to obtain its full advantages, even in 
a lucrative point of view, much less to arrive at a high degree of 
civilization and prosperity, and to signatize itself in the annals of 
mankind. Whoever tas attended in the slightest degree to this 
subject must acknowledge how intimately the improvements im our 
manufactures have kept pace with the proficiency made in the arts 
of design—so as to give us a manifest superiority in this respect 
over the rest of the world. At the same time there are depart- 
ments in which those arts have, by their own sole and independent 
energies, greatly contributed to the wealth and reputation of the 
country ; as in the instance of Engraving, in which for a long series 
of years we have so particularly excelled.’ Nor cana proficiency 
be made in the lowest departments of these arts, without an ac- 


® Blest art! whose aid the Painter’s skill endears, 
And bids his labors live thro’ future years; 
Breaks that restraint, which to the world unkind, 
To some one spot the favorite work confin’d ; 
Gives to each distant land, each future age, 

' The features of the warrior, saint, or sage ; 
The grace that seems with beauty’s queen to vie; 
The mild suffusion of the languid eye ; 
Till with the Painter’s proudest works at strife, 
The fragile paper seems to glow with life ! 

Fragment of a MS. Poem on Engraving. 
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quaintance with the highest. From one source only can the genu- 
ine stream be detived—although, when once obtained, it may be 
diffused through mnumerable channels. 

But | begin-to fear that £ shall be misunderstood, and that in 
thus insisting om. the direct advautages derived to a country from 
the cultivation of the fine arta, 1 shall be accused of treating the 
subject in a mauuer unworthy of you and of myself. 1 per- 
haps be told, that it is only im a commercial or a manufacturing 
place that an idea coukl-have occurred of seizing upon those arts, 
whose province it isto delght the imagmation and to elevate the 
mind, and of chaining them downto labor, in the dull round of pe- 
cuniary profit. M/y),exculpation is very brief. If these arts are 
‘chltivated at all, the resultwhith I have stated is unavoidable. If 
you will protect the: artsy:the arta will, and ought to remunerate 
you. ‘To snppose-that-they.are to, be encouraged upon some ab- 
stract and disinterested »plan, from which all idea of utility shall be 
ex¢luded, is te suppose that .a; building can be erected without a 
foundation. There is not a greater error, thaw to think that the 
arts can subsist wpon the generosity of the public. ‘They are wil- 
ling to repay whatever is devoted to their advantage ; but they will 
not become slaves, If, im the iafancy of their progress, some as- 
sistance should be requisite, such a necessity cannot long exist. 
‘Fhe arts cam only florish where they command. ‘Till an artist 
can produce a work. of such merit, as to induce some individual to 
prefer it to its value in money, he ought not to expect a reward. 
itis a bounty and a degradation ; and in its effects tends to mislead, 
and not to encoutage the art. What should we think of giving a 
premium to the author of a worthless poem, by way of encouraging 
poetry? And yet it is generally from this class, both in arts and 
literature, that the complaints of the want of public patronage pro- 
ceed. It was not thus with the great masters of former times. 
speak not of those whose productions stand on the summit of art, 
which add to their intrinsic value the incidental merit of rarity, and 
are, when met with, estimated beyond gold and gems—of a Raf- 
faelle or a Lionardo da Vimci—lI allude only to those whose works 
are numerous and well known—a ‘Titian—a Guido—a Rubens—a 
Rembrandt—a Vandyke, and a long train of other eminent artists 
in Italy, in Flanders, and even in France, who dispensed a favor as 
often as they finished a picture, and by upholding the dignity estab- 
lished the utility of the art. 

But higher views await us; and I acknowledge that I should 
be unjust to my subject were I to rest its pretensions here. Not 
that I intend to enter upon a definition of the pleasures derived 
from works of art, or of their collateral influence on the moral cha- 
racter; but I hope 1 may be permitted, im a more general and 
popular way, to state the utility and importance of these pursuits. 
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To what mode of expression, if it may so be termed, did the ancients 
resort, when they wished to perpetuate through future ages the ideal 
forms of their divinities, the achievements of their heroes, and the 
seseinblances of their sages and their bards, but to the aid of sculp- 
ture? Nor has the art itself disappointed the espectations that 
were thus formed of it. ‘The figures of Alexander or of Pericles, 
of Socrates or of Plato, of Cicero and of Cxsar, yet seem to live in 
marble, aud we are as well acquainted with their features as with 
those of our coutemporaries and our friends. Nor has this confi- 
dence in the immortality of art diminished in our own times. For 
the heroic deeds by which so many of our countrymen have of late 
years been distinguished, and which throw a beam of imperishable 
glory over the dark gulph of calamity and bloodshed m which 
Europe was so long involved, what has been a higher recompense, 
or what has marked in a more effectual manner, the applause and 
admiration of a grateful people, than those splendid memorials of 
sculpture which have been devoted to their memory? Such as 
you, who now hear me, have raised, with patriotic and pious 
hands, in the centre of your town, in the midst of your commercial 
transactions, to honor the memory .of the greatest naval com- 
mander on record, and which in honorimg him honors your- 
selves? 

But the limits of my present discourse are circumscribed. I 
cannot on this occasion enter with you into the province of the sis- 
ter art of painting—describe to you what ske possesses in common 
with sculpture, or where she exhibits energies of her own. I may 
indeed safely intrust it to yourselves to appreciate the value of an 
art, which selects for you whatever js interesting, beautiful, or sub- 
lime in the records of past ages, or the events of present times, 
and brings it in its most impressive forms and circumstances, in 
living colors before you—which though confined only to one mo- 
ment of time, can concentrate in that point the past and the future, 
and display a scene that shall harrow up the feelings, or delight the 
mind ;—that not confined to the bounds of reality, can enter into 
the wilds of imagination, and give form and features to those ideas 
which the poet can only express in glowing and appropriate lan- 
guage—that from the appearances of external nature can select and 
fix her ever-varying features, and give to the charm derived from 
delightful scenery, the additional charm of the conscious power of 
art—and lastly, that can add to all this the inestimable faculty, so 
beautifully described by one of the first poets of the present 


age ;— 


But thou! serenely silent art ! 
By heaven and love wast taught to lend 

A milder solace to the heart ;— 

The sacred image of a Friend! 
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No spectre forms of pleasure fed 
Thy softening swectening tints restore; 
For thou canst give us back, the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore! 


But whilst it may perhaps be admitted that the sciences and the 
arts amply repay the encouragement they receive, it may be sup- 
osed that the same remarks do not apply to the mere studies of 
fiterature, which withdraw so great a portion of time from more 
serious avocations. ‘The delight and imstruction which these stu- 
dies communicate—the perpetual charm which they throw over 
our hours of leisure—the resources which they afford against indo- 
lence and languor, and the strong barrier which they form against 
vicious and degrading pursuits—all these will indeed be universally 
acknowledged ; but in what manner they produce a re-action which 
contributes to the general wealth and prosperity of the community, 
is not perhaps so easy to perceive. But although the silent and 
modest claims of literature are not so apparent as those of science 
and the fine arts, yet they are neither less numerous nor less sub- 
stantial_— Even their direct and immediate influence, in this respect, 
is by no means inconsiderable. How greatly, for instance, must 
these advantages have been felt by the city of Venice during the 
whole of the sixteenth century, when the immense number of lite- 
rary productions which issued from her printing presses, must ne- 
cessarily have employed in lucrative and useful occupations a very 
considerable portion of the population.—In the succeeding century, 
these profitable pursuits, which gave activity to so many different 
branches of manufacture, were transferred in a great degree to 
Holland and the Low Countries; where the excellent and learned 
works of so many eminent scholars were given to the world with 
such ability, industry, and correctness, as to raise the art of print- 
ing above the rank of a mere mechanical profession, and insepara- 
bly united the names of a Plantin, an Elzevir, or a Wetstein, with 
those of a Lipsiws, a Scaliger, 4 Grevius and a Gronovius, in that 
immense number of beautiful volumes which are still the pride of 
our collections, But it is ‘scarcely necessary to recur to other 
times and countries, when we are surrounded by the most decisive 
proofs of the importance of this art in a mere pecuniary and com- 
mercial point of view. Such has of late been the diffusion of 
knowledge and the progress of taste in these kingdoms, such the 
proficiency made by our writers m every cepartinent, that in order 
to supply the avidity of the public, immense establishments and 
extensive manufactories are required—employment is afforded to 
a great body of skilful and industrious individuals, and the ex- 
ternal as well as internal commerce of the country greatly pro- 
moted. 
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These immediate and direct advantages may however be consi- 
dered as adventitious and uninportant when compared with the 
benefits which society enjoys from the cultivation of literature. 
Other branches of study have their peculiar objects of inquiry ; 
but hers are unlimited and universal, and she may be considered 
as the support, the nurse, and the guardian of all the rest. Whe- 
ther the discoveries of science are to be explained and recorded, 
whether the principles and connections of the fine arts are to’ be 
illustrated, whether the rules and institutions of society itself are to 
be demonstrated and defined—it is she who is intrusted with the 
important office. It is her peculiar task to express, and as it were 
to embody and cloath our ideas in clear, appropriate and unequi- 
vocal language,—to preserve and improve the purity and accuracy 
of expression, so as to render the communication and interchaage 
of mind still more definite, clear and perfect. It is indeed easy to 
throw an air of ridicule or contempt on the multifarious labors of 
lexicographers and grammarians, as it is when we walk through a 
well-ordered garden to turn a glance of pity or indifference ‘on the 
humble laborers who are binding up the flowers, or eradicating 
the weeds; but it must be remembered that without these‘labors, 
‘the garden would soon become an inextricable wilderness, or an 
useless waste. Let us call to’ mind the darkness of the middle 
ages-—that long and feverish sleep of the human intellect, and ask 
to what circumstances we are to attribute our restoration tw day- 
light and to exertion. A few smouldermg manuscripts, long hidden 
in the recesses of monastic superstition, and discovered by' these 
early students of words and syllables, served m a short tine, to 
excite throughout Europe the most ardent desire of improvement, 
The immense gulph that had separated the human race was no 
longer a barrier. ‘The strong influence of kindred genius was felt 
through the interval of two thousand years; and the scholars of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were better acquainted with 
the sentiments and views, the talents and'acquirements, of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans; than with those of the own country- 
men in the century immediately preceding them. If indeed the gift 
of speech and the communion of ideas be‘essential to the human 
race, how must we honor those studes, that not only perpetuate the 
voice of former ages, but open an intercourse between nation.and 
nation, and convert the world into one country? Or how can even 
the political and commercial concerns of a ‘people be conducted 
with safety and advantage, except by an acquaintante with the 
language, the customs, and the mavners of those with whom our 
transactions are to take place? 

Nor is it merely on preserving the purity or extending ‘the utility 
of language and composition that literature founds her pretensions, 
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She has also departments of her own, the variety and importance 
of which need only to be stated to be universally acknowledged. 
It is to her that we are indebted for the records of the stitutions 
and transactions of past ages—those lights and land-marks which 
enable us to steer with greater coafidence through the difficulties 
that may yet surround us, It is she who has embodied and pre- 
served, in immortal language, those splendid productions of fancy 
and imagination, which for so many centuries have been the 
delight and glory of the human race, and it is still her peculiar 
province 
“ to catch the manners living as they rise,” 

and to hand down to future ages the true form, and features, and 
characteristic traits of the present day. If the discovery of the art 
of printing be in fact, as it is usually considered, one of the most 
fortunate events in the history of mankind, it is only by the exertions 
of literature that its promised advantages can be obtained. Will it 
th.a be said, that these studies and occupations, which extend to 
the most important objects of human inquiry and pursuit, and yet 
intermix themselves in the daily and hourly concerns of life, which 
improve the understanding, charm the imagination, influence the 
moral feelings, and purify the taste, are adverse to the interests and 
injurious to the character of a great community /—If such had been 
the case, is it likely that states and kingdoms would have contended 
for the honor of having given birth to those illustrious persons 
whose names adorn the annals of past ages? or is there any cir 
cugastance that throws over @ country a brighter lustre, than that 
which, is derived from the number and celebrity of those men of 
genius to whem she has given rise? 

In, thus attempting to vindicate the studies of literature and the 
cultivation of the fine arts chiefly.on the principle of utility, 1 any 
net insensible that I may be supposed to be indifferent or adverse 
to the opinions of those whe have defended them on other grounds, 
There are maay.persons who contend, that their object is to please; 
and who attribute the enjoyment we derive from thein to the bounty 
of the Creator, who throughout the whole of his works has shown 
that:.an attention to order, to elegance, and to beauty, correspond, 
ing to..certain fixed principles in our constitution, forms a part of 
his great.and beneficent plan. But whilst I admit the full force 
of this.argunient, | conceive that, in this instance, there exists no 
necessity for our separating the ideas of utility and of pleasure, and 
of relying for our justification on one of them only. The gifis of 
the Creator are full banded; nor has he always placed it im our 
power to accept of that which is indispeasably necessary with- 
out at the:same time compelling us to accept of the pleasure 

accompanies it. We may morosely suppose that fine pro- 
spects, beautiful flowers, or sweet sounds, are below the dignity or 
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unworthy the attention of an improved and rational mind ; but we 
cannot close our ears to the morning song of the lark, nor avoid 
the sight of the landscape ; unless we refuse to breathe the breath 
of heaven, and relinquish the cheerful beam of day; and if we 
resolve that our palate shall not be gratified, we must deprive our- 
selves of that nutriment which is necessary to our very existence.— 
Apply this to all the conveniencies and even the elegancies of life ; 
and then let us ask, what is the result of this system of intellectual 
and physical enjoyment, to which the cynical and shori-sighted 
observer has applied the equivocal and injurious term of luxury ?! 
That great classes of the industrious part of the community are 
employed—ingenuity excited—talents rewarded—wealth circulated 
through an infinite variety of channels, and a general bond of union, 
arising from an interchange of services and rewards, is formed 
amongst the vast family of the human race.—“ A man of benevo- 
lence,” says Mr. Dugald Stewart, “‘ whose mind is tinctured with 
philosophy, will view all the different improvements in arts, in 
commerce, and in the sciences, as co-operating to promote the 
union, the happiness, and the virtue of mankind.” Utility and 
pleasure are thus bound together m an indissoluble cham, and 
what the author of nature has joined, let no man put asunder. 
From the preceding observations may we not then be allowed 
to conclude, as the result of our present inquiry, that with regard 
to taste and science, as well as in other respects, mankind are the 
architeets of their own fortunes ; (and that the degree of their suc- 
cess will, in general, be in proportion to the energy and wisdom of 
their exertions. )'To suppose that the human race is subjected to a 
certain and invariable law, by which they continue either to dege- 
nerate or to improve ; to presume that the progress of civilization, 
science, and taste, is limited to certain climates and tracts of coun- 
try ; or to adopt the idea that when they have arisen to a certain 
degree of excellence, they must, in the common course of affairs, 
necessarily decline, 1s to deaden all exertion and to subject the 
powers of the mind to the operations of inert matter, or the fluctu- 
ations of accident and chance. Experience, however, demonstrates 
that it is to the influence of moral causes, to those dispositions and 
arrangements in the affairs of mankind that are peculiarly within our 
own power, that we are to seck for the reasons of the progress or 


1 “Tn nations depending for their wealth and greatness upon arts and 
manufactures, it is the grossest mistake to imagine that matters of this 
kind are indifferent. They are on the contrary of high importance.—Felly 
only declaims against the luxuries of the wealthy, because it is tuo short- 
sighted to see that they relieve the necessities of the poor. Nothing impo- 
verishes a people but what is taken without measure by governments from 
the common stock—all other expenses—wise or unwise in the individuals, 
soon return to it, and are sources of universal wealth.” Anata, vol. ii. 
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decline of liberal studies. It is to the establishment of rational 
liberty--to the continuance of public tranquillity—to successful 
industry and national prosperity, and to the wish to pay due honor 
to genias and talents, that we are certainly to refer the improve- 
ments that take place. ‘The true friends of literature will there. 
fore perceive, that nothing which relates to the condition and well- 
being of mankind can be to them a matter of indifference ; and 
that it is not by a confined and immediate attention to one single 
object that we are to hope for success. ‘The fesult of these studies 
may be compared to the delicious fruit of a large and florishing 
tree; but if we wish to obtain it in perfection, our attention must 
be paid to the nurture of its roots and the protection of its branches. 
Whatever therefore tends to debilitate the minds of youth; to 
alienate them from graver pursuits; and to call them away from 
those more serious and indispensable obligations which ought to 
form the column, on which the capital may at length be erected, is 
not only injurious to the concerns of real life, but actually defeats its 
own object. It is to the union of the pursuits of literature with the 
affairs of the world, that we are to look forwards towards the ime 
provement of both; towards the stability and foundation of the 
one, and the grace and ornament of the other; and this union is 
most likely to be effected by establishments in the nature of the 
present Institution, founded in the midst of a great commercial 
community, and holding out opportunities of instruction, not only 
to those intended for the bigher and more independent ranks of 
life, but for those who, amidst the duties of an active profession, or 
the engagements of mercantile concerns, wish to cultivate their in- 
tellectual powers and acquirements. 

Nor is it to the period of youth alone that the purposes of this 
Institution are intended to be confined. Education is the proper 
employment, not only of our early years, but of our whole lives ; 
and they who, satisfied with their attainments, neglect to avail 
themselves of the improvements which are daily taking place in 
every department of human knowledge, will in a few years have 
the mortification to find themselves surpassed by much younger 
rivals. In order to afford the best possible opportunity of prevent- 
ing such a result, it is the avowed object of this Institution, not only 
to establish a system of academical education, but to draw from 
every part of the united kingdoms the best instructors that can be 
obtained, on those subjects which are of the first importance and 
the highest interest to mankind, By these means an establishment 
will be formed, original in its plan, and efficient in its operation 5 
affording to the inhabitants of this great town an opportunity of 
domestic instruction for their children, equal, it is hoped, to amy 
that can elsewhere be obtained; and preventing the necessity of 
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resorting to those distant seminaries, where, amidst the promiscuous 
society of youthful associates, the character is left to be formed as 
chance and circumstances may direct. Nor will the course of 
instruction cease with the period of manhood; but will be con- 
tinued for the use of those who may choose to avail themselves of 
it in future life ; thereby carrymg the acquirements of youth into 
real use ; applying them to the practical concerns of the world, and 
preventing, as far as possible, that absurd and intire relinquishment 
of the benefits and attainments of education, which generally takes 
place at the precise time when they should be converted to their 
most useful and important purposes. 

On the present occasion | shall not trespass further on your 
indulgence, than to mention one other object, which appears to me 
to be perfectly within the scope of this Institution. ‘The great end 
of all education is to form the character and regulate the conduct 
of life; and every department of it must be considered merely as 
auxiliary to this purpose. Experience however shows, that it is 
one thing to acquire the knowledge of rules and precepts, and 
another to apply them to practice ; as a mechanic may possess the 
implements of his profession without having acquired the skill to 
use them. The same observation applies, perhaps yet more 
sirongly, to all those precepts which are intended to influence the 
moral character and regulate the conduct of life. For this pur- 
pose various systems of ethics have been formed, by which the 
rules of moral duty are laid down im the most explicit and satis- 
factory manner: nor has there, perhaps, been any neglect in incul- 
cating these systems on the minds of our young men, who, in many 
instances, study these works as an essential part of their educa- 
tion, and become no unskilful disputants on their most important 
topics. But between the impressing these systems on the 
memory, and the giving them an operative influence on the con- 
duct and on the heart, there is still an essential difference. It is 
one thing to extend our knowledge, and another to improve our 
disposition and influence our will.’ It seems then essentially 
necessary to a coiwplete system of education, that the principles of 
moral conduct, as laid down by our most distinguished writers, 
shauld be enforced and recommended to practice by every induce- 
ment that instruction and persuasion can supply. It is therefore 
my earnest wish, that in addition to the various scientific and literary 


* It is well observed by a celebrated foreign writer, that “ a cultivated 
understanding without a good and virtuous heart, taste and information 
without integrity and piety, cannot produce happiness either to ourselves or 
others; and that so circumstanced, our souls can reap only everlasting 
ae instead of honor from our acquirements.” Gellert, Moral Lessogs, 
}. 263, . 
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subjects already proposed by this Institution, a series of lectures 
should be delivered on the formation of character, and the conduct 
of life ; intended to exemplify the rules of morality, and to enforce 
the practice of them, not merely by a scientific elucidation, but by 
a practical view of the affairs of the world, the consequences of a 
neglect or performance of the various duties of life, by the in- 
fluence of the feelings, the dictates of conscience, and above all, by 
the sublime sanctions of the religion we profess. By these 
means, and by these alone, the various acquisitions made in every 
department of science or taste will be concentrated in one point, 
directed to one great object, and applied to their proper purpose 
—the illustration and perfection of the human character, 
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NOTE.—« At the moment when I was writing upon this sub- 
ject, M. de Chateaubriand was publishing his work, on the Po- 
litical System followed by the Ministers. Having the same sub- 
ject to work upon, as I am proud of sharing his principles, it is 
not to be wondered at if some of his ideas should appear to flow 
from my pen, and still less can any body be surprised at the im- 
mense distance to which his admirable talents have brought his 
historical view, beyond the feeble outline I have been able to 
trace.’ 





GENTLEMEN, 

We had long in vain flattered ourselves that the 
king’s ministers (more enlightened upon the true situation of 
France, and upon the duties imposed upon them by the charter, 
and above all upon the true sypport of authority) would no more 
bring before you the discussion of a question which has already 
been the subject of so much debate, and in which they have been 
so successfully opposed both in this House and in the Chamber 
of Deputies; and we hoped that at last they would leave toa 
severe but equitable law already established, the care of checking 
the abuses of the press and of the periodical journals. I was not 
wrong when last year I said in this seat to the noble peers who 
did not join in my opinion, that they were perhaps mistaken in 
giving a too full confidence to the promises then made to them ; 

at men do not willingly give up the power they possess, and that 
year after year we must look for the continuation of that arbitrary 
system, apparently so favorable to those who make it the engine 
of their passions, but yet in reality subverting the authority which 
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trusts to its support,’ and which is so unworthy of a minister who 
would be a true statesman. 

You are this day, gentlemen, called upon to re-enact and extend 
to the end of the next session, that is to say for fifteen or perhaps 
eighteen months longer, the law which gives to the minister of 
police an absolute control over the periodical journals. What 
motives have been laid before you to justify this fresh suspension 
of our constitutional laws? Very weak ones indeed, it must be 
owned. Some loose hints have been thrown out on the citcum- 
stances of the times; yet allowing that they are somewhat im- 
proved, it is no strong argument for the necessity of this new law. 
Some dark and mysterious insinuations have been dropped upon 
our situation relative to foreign powers. We are told of the in- 
solence of some wretched news-writers, we are threatened with 
the prospect of seeing again in a few days, a second Marat or a 
Father Duchéne, &c. All such arguments can only be addressed 
to men weak enough to require that /icentiousness may be allowed 
to the press and the journals, instead of legal freedom. Once for 
all let us understand that we call for a law; we wish for that only 
which the charter has decreed. Let that law be as strict as the 
prudence of the ministers may require; the two chambers may 
modify it if they think it necessary so to do. What we object to 
now, what we Shall always object to, is arbitrary discretion. What 
we require is, that all may be done according to law. We may 
be free under the government of the strictest laws. Liberty con- 
sists in being out of the reach of arbitrary discretion. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the commissaries of the 
government and the supporters of the sketch of the law upon the 
liberty of the press, after having in the chamber of deputies, dis- 
cussed in a most learned and luminous manner the first part of 
that law, seemed all at once to feel the ground giving way under 
them, when they came to the article 27.; which for reasons un- 
known till now, was to undergo such a strange metamorphosis. 

Initiated no doubt in the mysteries of government, they thought 
it of no use to throw away their time in vain discussions, and they 
thought themselves again sure, that the magical wand, which at 
one stroke had turned the alteration of an article in a proposed 
law, into a law clothed with every constitutional form, will fully 
perform the miracle intended, and give the ministers a second 
victory as brilliant and even more decisive than the first. 

What means have we then left with which to strive against such 
a formidable power? are we again compelled to tire out your 
patience; to dwell upon tedious arguments which have been re- 
peated till they create disgust? Must we read again the clause in 
the charter which relates to the liberty of publishing opinions, and 
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to the necessity of a law to check the abuses of the press? Shall 
we waste your time and our own in showing that all supposed 
improvement in the state of the press must be delusive, as long 
as an arbitrary discretion will be allowed to control the periodical 
journals? That these journals, from the immense number of 
readers which they get, throw light or darkness altogether upon 
the press; that no work, whatever may be its merit, can obtain 
Sanit without their assistance; and that their restraint will 
insure the complete servitude of the press. All these truths have 
been a hundred times repeated: to what purpose should we again 
bririg them forward ? He may be in the wrong, who is ever so 
tight, if he tires out his audience. I will not run such a risk; 
but I will dare to rise to considerations of a superior order, and 
leaving the beaten paths of argument, I will bring to a special 
point a question which, in my opinion, is completely of a specific 
nature. I will bring it to its true bearing ; and, addressing the agents 
of power, I will ask of them by what right do you call upon us 
for a new concession of our liberties? How have you made use 
of the power with which you have been hitherto entrusted ? 

It was so well understood that this was our vantage ground, that 
unfair prejudices have been started against us to weaken our attack. 
A charge so often repeated, has again been brought against vs, 
that we argue against our own conviction, and that we censure 
measures out of dislike to the men who bring them forward. 
‘You have no right, says a minister, to reproach me with not having 
done justice to your confidence, for you have always refused to 
grant it to me. (Sans acception des choses, et des actes de P'autorité.) 

Here indeed I must wonder at the want of memory of his ex- 
cellency. It is not so long since he has been raised to the height 
of power, that his elevation should already make him lose sight 
of his introduction to the ministry. Unknown to most of us 
when the king honored him with his confidence, what prejudices 
could we entertain against him? This royal confidence made it 
our duty to grant him our own: he had it completely, as we proved 
it, by supporting him with all our interest in the first acts of his 
administration. Has he already forgotten that we never hesitated 
_to entrust him with that power of which he now wishes to extend 
the coutinuation? This is, they say, what proves your injustice : 
you granted us then, what you refuse us now, what you would 
solicit for yourselves, were you in our place: this shows that 
you are only political apostates. 

Such are the compliments which were addiessed to us a month 
ago in the Journal of Paris, and yet the minister presumes to 
‘say that he has never thrown out any abuse against the minority 
of the chambers ! 
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By the unwearied use of such weapons for these fifteen months 
past, we have been exposed to an incessant fire of invectives and 
calumnies, without ever having experienced the generosity of be- 
ing allowed to defend ourselves: We must therefore make our 
defence in this place, (cette tribune).' 

This place must be our Paris journal, and our general journal, 
and we must answer, not in the same language, for it is unworthy 
of us, but by arguments and facts; we must answer this torrent 
of daily absurdities, by which it is intended we should be over- 
whelmed. 

No—We neither make war upon you nor upon your places, but 
upon the fatal system which you have adopted, and which will 
drag us all into the same gulf with the king, France, and the 
monarchy. If, on this occasion, we direct our observations against 
individuals, it is because we know not how it is possible to speak 
against a law of exceptions, always called for by circumstances, 
without considering who are the men who direct these circum- 
stances, and how they influence them. Every thing has been said 
upon general principles: ought we, or can we not allow you our 
confidence ? I say it again. There lies the whole question. 

No—We are not political apostates: we still think, that the 
suspension even of a fundamental law, may be advantageous and 
even necessary, in some great crisis threatening the existence of the 
kingdom or of civil society. And to be sure if any period. bore 
that character, it was that which immediately followed the hundred 
days. Authority then required a power almost unbounded. You 
requested it in the name of our country, for the salvation of our 
country—we should have been guilty ourselves, if we had not 
complied. 

We withdraw it now: we are not changed: but you have not 
redeemed your pledge. You ought to have ensured the safety of 
the kingdom: you had the means. But hitherto you have only 
secured the safety of the ministry. 

And after all, What is this system so much vaunted of by you 
and by your journals? This system, which you describe as the work 


' « An objection will be made to me (and M. le Rapporteur has begun it) 
from the state uf the journals for the last week: to be sure at the moment 
when the general attention is so forcibly drawn to the question before us, 
an attempt might be made to secure the approbation of the public, by grant- 
ing for a moment a shadow of liberty to a certain journal. Two members 
of the chamber of deputies insulted on account of the opinions they had 

iven on this question, were allowed tLe liberty of being defended. . But 
fet us look tu the end—Nobody can be deceived by so clumsy a contrivance, 
I appeal from what the journals are just at this moment, to what they have 
been for the last fifteen months, to what they were even a week ago, to. what 
they may probably be in another day. 
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of wisdom, asserting in a more imperious tone than any minister 
ever dared to assume before the chambers, that it ought never to 
be altered. We have seen empires and dynasties fall around us; 
but the Count de Decases announces to the universe, that his 
plans ought for ever to govern us and our posterity. Here, then, is 
this system, such as the minister himself has taken the pains of 
unfolding it. 

It is to royalise the nation, to nationalise the monarchy. Roy- 
alise the nation! ‘This is as much as to tell us that the nation is 
not royalist. ‘This assertion is not new. It is to be met with in 
some reports published in 1815. In these reports the king was 
told, that there were not in France above ten departments attached 
to the royal cause. 

Then the object proposed was to royalise the nation, to consoli- 
date the alliance between the revolution and the monarchy; and 

the means offered to obtain that end, were much the same as have 
been used for the last fifteen months. The re-union of the cham- 
ber (éntrowvable ? ) gave a direct lie to such assertions. It proved 
that France was royalist : it showed that the business of the minis- 
ter should have been, not to royalise the nation, but to keep up 
the spirit of royalty that it possessed. Is this end attained? ~Are 
there hopes that it may? It would be too painful to contrast 
what we were then, with regard to public spirit, with what we are 
now, and what we might have been. Let us go on. 

Nationalise royalism! If such is your intention, why do you 
allow it to be attacked every day by journals which cannot write 
a line without the permission of ministers, and who often write 
by their orders? If the press was free, 1 should not wonder at 
their using their ink and their paper in propagating the doctrines 
of a government de facto, of the sovereignty of the people, and 
of the law of nature. But then a severe law, clearly expressed, 
would be sufficient to bring them to account for their conduct; and 
more than that, the disgust of the public, wearied of these ora- 
tors, is now convinced, that if the cause of these declaimers could 
again be triumphant, the result could only be what it was for- 
merly, the most scandalous atheism, the most intolerable despot- 
ism, and more excessive misery. This is not then what I fear, 
but that such writings should be announced, and often praised, in 
journals that are under the direction of authority, when the same 
favor is refused to other works displaying the purest principles of 
monarchy, the respect due to the king, to his dynasty, to the 
charter, to all the foundations of social order. That attempts 
should be made to stifle such works in their birth, because they 
are not sheltered by the only passport now of any value, the 
praises of the minister, the praises of the order of the 5th of 
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Sept., and the praises of the law of elections. This is arbi- 
trary, this is scandalous. Have I not a right to draw as a con- 
clusion, that the object in view is not so much to nationalise roy- 
alism in France, but rather ministerialism ? 

But the intended object is to bring forgetfulness of the past, 
and to quench all hatreds. Nothing can be more praiseworthy 
than such an intention: it was the king’s first thought when he 
returned into his kingdom. But how came a plan so worthy of 
wise ministers, to bring such an opposite result? We wish to 
forget past times; and for the last fifteen months, the journals 
have not ceased talking about them! Let us ufderstand ourselves. 
There is a past time which some persons would wish to make us 
forget ; but there is another of which the remembrance must be 
kept up at any rate. We shall prove our assertion. 

Not a month ago there appeared in a journal an article which 
spoke highly of the sublime exertions of the nation in 1792. Sub- 
lime exertions ! which, as every body knows, produced the 10th of 
Aug., the 2d of Sept. and the trial of Louis XVI. This is the 
past time of which the memory is perpetuated. In the same week 
a journalist was punished for having dared to insert in his pamph- 
let, a fragment of the funeral oration of the Vendean General 
Bonchamp. ‘The heroic examples of a martyr to fidelity are per- 
haps dangerous to record. ‘This is the past event which we must 
be made to forget. 

You wish to quench hatreds. But the journals never cease to 
blow up the ancient aversion of the people to the classes formerly 
privileged. All the declamations of 1789 against the priests, and 
against the nobles, make their appearance again every morning. 

ese men, who have no remains of that former prosperity which 
had excited so much envy, and which they have expiated by a long 
series of misfortunes, who have nothing left but their remembrance 
and an honorable name, are every day represented as monsters, 
devoured by the thirst of revenge. A pamphlet announced in 
the journals, (if it had not been for that circumstance I should not 
have mentioned it,) because it exalts to the skies the ordonnance of 
the 5th of Sept., said some time ago, that the fury of these men 
(the nobles) tended to raise again the scaffolds of 1793." 

Every morning the tribute expected from the journalist, is an 
article against those who favor ancient errors, antiquated doctrines, 
and Gothic prejudices. I have preserved this nomenclature, for 
it never varies. 

Is it by such a work as le Paysan et le Gentilhomme that you 


* The title of this pamphlet is De Ja France, ou 5 Sept. 1815. De la 
France ou, 5 Nov. 1817. 
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think to bring forgetfulness of the past, and to quench hatred? I 
quote this work, because the author is known. He is one of your 
agents; he has made a boast of it himself. I quote it, because 
none has been circulated with a more liberal profusion, announced 
or praised more by the journals: and it is publicly notorious, that 
a criticism upon that infamous libel, sent by a known writer, has 
been refused by all the journalists. 

Writings of that stamp have not the full effect that was intend- 
ed by their publication. The people are weary of hatreds: the 
have closely inspected the conduet of those men calumniated with 
so much perseverance. Their misfortunes have brought them 
nearer to the public eye : it is not among them that they are to look 
for their enemies. 

But there is another class of men who read more than the peo- 
ple, upon whose minds the journals and writings could not fail to 
have a baneful influence. 

This influence has shown itself in the very place where it was 
intended it should operate; in the electoral colleges,—(and we 
foretold it in our opinion upon the law of elections). In those 
elections, in which every thing went on so calmly, if we are to 
believe the ministers and their friends, you might see whether 
past times were forgotten, and hatreds extinguished. They were 
not however so in the hearts of those men who insulted me in 
the market place at Beauvais, as being one of that cast, cursed by 
the everlasting enemies of the people. Poor fellows, who during 
the twelve years which I spent near them, groaning under the 
same tyranny, treated me then as a friend, as a companion in 
misfortune ! I cannot be angry with them; they were only repeat- 
ing the lesson they were taught. It is a lesson they have learned 
in your journals. 

As I have begun to speak of the elections of this year, how can 
I forget the spectacle they have displayed in this capital? It is in 
this Feld of action that ministers must have acquired a full convic- 
tion, that if there are men whom neither abuse nor slights can dis- 
gust, there are others, whom neither kindness nor flattery can 
gain over. There a power showed itself, which not having dared 
to appear during the session of 1815, raised at once its audacious 
front, at the period of the 5th of Sept. : it gained strength by the 
law of elections, a power which the ministers thought they had 
fully obtained by the protection which they gave it in the electoral 
colleges of 1816, but which spurned their favor, because they saw 
in it only a mark of their own strength, and of the fear which 
they created. A power which is dreadful indeed when feared, 
sind taidihits when it is despised, and would have been altogether 


insignificant if it had not been thought of some importance. 
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‘Then fora short time the journals used another language. Paris, 
quite astonished, awoke by hearing for the first time a call upon the 
royalists. These royalists, whose influence during the preceding 
night it was attempted to be checked, by means which from gene+ 
rosity I will not call by their true name; these royalists, so much 
abused, so much injured, it was at last necessary to call in to their 
assistance, because self-love was committed. his momentary fa- 
vor did not long continue ; they had acted from conscientious mo- 
tives: the next day, after a petty triumph, of which they ought 
not to have been so proud, they were not surprised, from royalists, 
which they were called the night before, to be again called as for- 
merly, the supporters of old errors, of antiquated doctrines, and 
Gothic prejudices, As to the conflict which was entered upon, it 
was as short as had been the reconciliation with the pure royalists. 
Just as in lovers’ quarrels, at the close of the day, peace was made, 
and all was forgotten. You were witnesses, gentlemen, of the 
shameful part which the journals played in these scandalous trans- 
actions. I ask any impartial judge, is it thus their influence should 
be used to make authority respectable ? 

The end proposed, it has been said, was to inspire love for the 
authority of government. Here let us not confound objects that 
are very distinct. If by inspiring love for authority, :you mean to 
excite love for'the king, you do not want for that purpose the as- 
sistance of the journals. The king-is beloved. If it. was not from 
duty, it would be from gratitude, which all Frenchmen feel, for 
his inexhaustible benevolence, his virtues, and the concessions that 
he has been inclined, by his. own free-will, to make to his 4 
ple. But, mistake not. If the king is loved, the power of his 
ministers is'feared, because they may have incurred the suspicion, 
that by power they meant arbitrary power; and Bonaparte has 
for ever made arbitrary power odious to France. 

When Bonaparte rose to power, there was a phantom of a re- 
‘public, still worshipped by those ‘who. assisted. himto mount the 
consular throne. This phantom confined his despotic views: but 
whilst he was working its ruin, he overwhelmed it with respect. 
Little by little he drew from his dishonored front a few rays of 
his former bloody diadem ; he artfully placed them about his crown, 
and his hypocrisy went so far, that upon the first coins which he 
‘had struck upon his accession to the empire, you read on one side 
Napoleon Empereur, and on the other Republique Francoise. 

I do not wish to offend any body ; but in some respects, what the 
republic was for Napoleon, the charter appears to be to certain agents 
of authority. It is overwhelmed with a show of respect ; it is 
treated with adoration at the tribune; the journals are filled with 
its praises: but upon some of the ministerial acts, as upon Bona- 
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parte’s crown pieces, cannot we read on one side, constitutional 
charter, and on the other, arbitrary power ? 

By examining the singular system adopted by ministers in endea- 
vouring to reconcile their love of arbitrary power, with their sin- 
gular partiality for revolutionary doctrines, and their supporters 
in endeavouring to rise to the source of so many errors, I thought 
I found the solution of the problem, in the political education of 
some of our ministers, an edtication accomplished at the school of 
all arbitrary power, at the school of Bonaparte, who himself had 
his own in the bosom of the revolution. The revolution begat 
Bonaparte, Bonaparte begat our ministers; let us not lose 
sight of this double origin, and we shall have the explanation of 
every thing which is going on. ' 

Let us follow this historical clue. At the period I mention, 
Bonaparte found himself equally confined and embarrassed, by his 
old friends, now generally called independent, (I leave them that 
name that I may offend nobody’s feelings,) and by the royalists. 
The first were the more troublesome to him, because having for- 
merly reckoned him one of their own set, they thought they had a 
_ to direct and govern under him. The royalists, on their side, 
full of recent recollections, having tried their means before the 
18 Fructidor, were a power which might one day be alarming. 
His policy was then to strike both parties by turns; flattering 
sometimes the one side, and alluring them by deceitful promises, 
to help him to crush the others. This policy succeeded, and ought 
to have done it. Well, gentlemen, this policy ! is it not the policy 
-of our ministers? Is it not proyed to a demonstration that they 
know nothing but what they have learned of Bonaparte? Do we 
not find here this middle situation, which is pointed out to us as 
the centre of all reason, and as a discovery of genius ? 

But it is not given to every one to handle the weapons of 
-Hercules: the ‘ministers, proud of being dragged in the tracks of 
Bonaparte’s wheels, have fallen into some very weighty errors ip 
the execution of such a boasted plan. ] 

The first and the most culpable of all, is that of having tried 
to establish, that the king being again seated on his throne, the 
royalists were still a party. From that moment, the royalists 
became the soldiers of the king : upon any ground, they ought 
not to be treated as men hable to suspicion ; and yet that is he 


* TI may perhaps be thonght to go wide of the principal question,— 
this,is my answer :—the Count Descases in his defence of this same law re- 
specting the journals, in the Chamber of Deputies, at the sitting of the 
15th Dec., unfolds at length all the advantages of that system: following 
his example, I think I may attack the system, By an attack on the law. I thus 
keep within the boundary which the minister himself has laid for me, 
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has been continually done. Bonaparte did not behave in that man- 
ner to those who had given him pledges of their fidelity. 

The second error is very serious also. At the period of the 
18 Brumaire, republicanism was worn out by its excesses ; all but 
the veterans of the party were disgusted with it. Bonaparte could 
strike it with impunity, yet he did it with prudence; but mildness 
would have been without danger, for it was dying of old age and 
infirmity. Now, on the contrary, thanks to the last fortnight of 
the hundred days, thanks to the encouragement given to those 
doctrines, to the privileges which the journals give to these writers, 
thanks above all to the clumsiness of the opposition directed against 
them, when any of their darts have wandered towards the minis- 
ters, republicanism revives in full brightness of bloom and health; 
every encouragement makes it daring, every blow that misses 
gives it a new strength ; the scandal of the business of Comte and 
Dunoyer, the heaviest and dullest writers under which the press 
ever groaned, and with whom means have been found to give it 
power, have enabled it to make an immense stride. * 

A third error of the ministers was to have thought, that the 
means which could and ought to have been used by Napoleon, 
might be employed under the government of a legitimate king. 
The means of Bonaparte were his iron will, which bent not before 
any of the miseries of France. His hand of justice was a sabre, 
and his ministers were a million of soldiers. The means. of the 
king are the gigantic power of legitimacy, the remembrance. of his 
ancestors, the love of his subjects, and the confidence which must 
be inspired by what he has done to secure their independence. 
Alter once that confidence, and all is lost. Thus, arbitrary 
authority, which made the strength of the imperial government, 
will never be any thing but the weakness of the royal govern- 
ment. 

Can we be surprised that so many false consequences should 
have followed so many errors? From this inconceivable unison of 
the most opposite principles, must naturally flow the destruction 
of all principles whatever. Principles being once set aside, made 
way for the triumph of systems. And so it is in France; every 
part of the government is carried on by system: system of war; 
y host of finance ; system of subsistence. Itis by system that 
the people must get bread to eat, or the avarice of speculative men 
will be glutted at theirexpense. Hence that uncertain progress 
of the government, this uneasy and tottering disposition, which by 
degrees invades all the members of our political society; the most 
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_* What could not we say upon that singular trial in which the culprits 
dictated the law to the prosecutors? 
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us moral disease which we could fall into. Hence you no 
longer know where are your enemies or your friends: you have 
not done enough to reconcile i enemies to your cause, and you 
have too much injured your friends, not to make them lukewarm 
and indifferent to your welfaree From so many alterations, so 
many reforms, so many changes in every administration, called for 
much less by the right and justice due to every individual, than by 
the system of such and such minister, succeeding the system of 
such another minister; it follows, that nothing was certain upon 
any subject ; no body was safe for the next day ; there could be no 
attachment, as nothing could be depended upon. 

From this state of affairs, it is not to be wondered at, that upon 
the subject of a precarious law, momentary coalitions should have 
been formed between men who were not accustomed to vote on the 
same side of the question. Could it have been expected that 
ministers would make it a crime to us, to give once a vote to those 
men to whom during a twelvemonth they have given their protec- 
tion and support, and who still every day compliment them upon 
the ordonnance of the 5th ember, and upon the law of elec- 
tions, which has made them what they are at this day. This coali- 
tion is still the consequence of whatI said just now. Nobody 
knows where he steps : we walk in the dark: we sometimes must 
meet ; but it is by running one against another, that we are some- 
times found together. The Count Descases has. said to us, that the 
centre of union must be the same for all. There is the throne, 
there we must all unite. Does his excellency presume to show 
ws where is the throne? To us, who, without being like himself on 
the ' steps of the throne, have never lost sight of it, even when <n 
the midst of the thunder-bolts with which it was surrounded ? 

No doubt this would be a most desirable centre of union. But 
there must be two parties concerned to form an union. If an enemy 
who has already wounded me, followed me sword in hand, and I was 
unarmed, he might call upon me as much as he pleased, ¢¢ let us unite 
together,” I should ran the faster; for in order to complete that 
union, I must run upon the sword of my adversary. Such an union 
is death. This is very nearly our situation with respect -to 
ministers. 

Do they really mean.to unite with us? Oh-! nothing is easier : 
our confession of faith is very short and very plain. Love for the 
king, attachment and fidelity to his dynasty, rallying round the 
sacred principles of legitimacy, respect for religion; the charter, 
nothing but the charter ; the charter, neither more nor less : make 
a step into that ground, and you may be sure to meet us there. 


* Words spoken by the minister at the sitting on the 15th. Dec. 
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I say the charter, neither more or less; and I explain myself. 
Such is our strange situation, that we find ourselves placed between 
true constitutional men: but some of them wish to govern by laws 
which admit of exceptions, and keep the charter in reserve for a 
better occasion ; and the others have once convinced us that the 
royal charter of 1814 did not come up to their ardent love of 
liberty. In the midst of these constitutional men, we good folks who 
only wish for the charter, such as the king has given it to us, who 
call every day for its loyal and entire execution, with all the openness 
of our soul, we are, and ever shall be, but bastard constitu- 
dionalists ; such is the judgment given against us, by those who 
have studied constitutional principles in the school of Napoleon. 

Ido not think I have wandered much from the question which 
is soon to be decided. By unfolding before you the system acknow= 
ledged by ministers, by showing you its fatal consequences, I have 
always endeavoured to point vut the journals as a principal means 
employed in the carrying on of that system. Must we then leave to 
those who declare that they ought never to alter their arbitrary way 
of proceeding, an absolute authority over the journals ? Can the use 
they made of. it last year, make our minds easy upon that which 
they will make of it the following year? The answer cannot be 
doubtful. 

Gentlemen, I have raised some of the veils which darkened our 
dismal situation. The whole of society suffers. If I have mention- 
ed a word about reforms and alterations, do not think that it is 
only the interest of the royalists, fed as it were with injustice and 
disgust, which made me speak ; no, the people suffers, the people 
are unhappy : much has been said of their resignation ; they would 
perhaps hear something said of the means of improving their situa- 
tion, and principally to lower the price of provisions. 

I may be told that the chambers have no business to interfere with 
the detail of administration ; I know it; and yet I think that it would 
not be improper, after the calamity which o;,pressed the people 
last year, for the chambers to require some accuunt of the means 
employed to prevent its return. ‘The harvest has been favorable, 
and yet we hear not a word of a lower rate in the price of provi- 
sions. Freedom of the corn trade, allowing things to take their 
natural level, are fine ideas, no doubt: but the people do not 
understand them ; they only see their own dreadful misery, and the 
favor shown to the insatiable avarice of the greatest number of 
the growers, and the monopoly of engrossers, who grow rich by 
starving them. What, does the people lay the scarcity to the king ? 
Says the minister, they certainly ought not, for they are fed by 
royal benevwlence : and yet I have seen men, of great simplicity to 
be sure, who were a little struck by the perseverance of certain 
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agents, (what quarter they came from, we do not know) in 
telling them that the king and the princes sent corn to England, 
These agents are continually running about the country; but as yet, 
none have been punished—not, at least, in my department. 

In short, I say it again, all classes of society are suffering ; it is 
high time that some remedy should be found for the evil which 
destroys us. Perhaps it might be imprudent to reckon upon 
another year of resignation. On every side our horizon is covered 
with clouds, the foreranners of a tempest. One would think 
that from the top of his rock, the man who is the author of our 
misery, has given the dreadful signal, and that at his voice his 
agents have begun the execution of the dreadful plan acknowledged 
by one of them, in a correspondence which we must credit, because 
we have it from the police minister.‘ ‘¢ All must suffer, that all 
may unite against these wretches.” You know, Gentlemen, who the 
wretches are. Tielatsl 

I agree with those of my Gunde who have moved as an amend- 
ment, that the law may be prorogued to the Ist March next, to 
A the ministers time to lay before the chambers a definitive law. 

f this amendment is rejected, I vote against the law. 


" See the letter of Madame Regnault de St, Jean d’Angely, directed to 
her husband ; this letter was intereepted by the police, and made public. 
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Paurenism hath increased, is increasing, and ought to be di- 
minished. ‘These are propositions too true to be controverted, too 
erally acknowledged, too exteusively felt, to be disputed. 
Worl experience bas induced a conviction which places the fact 
beyoud cuntroversy. 
The extent of the Poor-rate, and of private benevolence, 
nearly, if not fully, equal the amount of the national expenditure 
atthe end of the American war; a period when the resources of 
he country were supposed to be exhausted; when the energies 
and talents of a Put were found essential to the salvation, or at 
leagt to the revival of the, financial resources of the country. 
= the interval since that period, the pyor-rate has increased from 
an expenditure of about 2 onllions to 10,000,000 a year; and the 
national eapeuditure, cluding the dividers to the public creditor, 
has increased from about 10 milligns.to a sum lide if any thing short 
of 70 milious.a year, ‘Thus the tax on the industry of the country 
is, increased from about 12 aullions to 80 millions amuaiiy, or 
nearls as 8 to 1; and yet there never at any per'od was m, the 
couniry a greater abundance uf wealth, or more of the viial powers 
of pruspenty, All thatis wanted is good management, and a proper 
applicauon of these resources. During the period which his been 
selecied, there has be on an mereuse m the price of Jabor, and an 
Increase in the price of the meaus of subsistence ; each may be 
stated « bave creased from 0/. to +O00/, or to have doubled. 
he a sproporion between the bur:hen and the means vf bearing 
it is g.eal, and is one of the principal causes of poupensm. The 


Occupier of the soil cannot afford to give extensive employment 
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at such rates of wages as will enable an industrious man to main- 
tain himself and that number of persons which generally does, and 
in a well-regulated state ought to constitute his family. 

On an average every laboring family must be considered as 
consisting of 4 persons; in one class, of a husband, a wife, and two 
children; in another class, of aged parents whose labor is of no 
value, and of 2 members of the same family able to work and 
maiutain their parents. 

In former times, it was the custom of the parents to train 
their children to a sense of independence; to a shame of 
resort to the poor-rate. Children were the hope and solace 
of the industrious laborer: it was his pride, his consolation, 
to maintain these children in their infancy, in the expectation of 
support from his children when his own labor should be in- 
sufficient to provide him with fgod, ‘This was an honest feeling, 
one which every good man would cherish and applaud. Characters 
of this description are not rare even in these days. Persons of this 
disposition, aud with this feeling, should be protected, and auge 
rewarded. Many of the agricultural societies have displayed thei 
wisdom in giving premiums to industrious laborers who have wiaih- 
tained themselves and families without any resort to the poor-raje. 
The feeling was even with many carried beyond this life, and thjs 
feeling is not universally extinguished: it provided the meaus of 
discharging the expenses of the funeral, that the survivmg members 
of the family might not be degraded by a funeral at the expense of 
the parish. Most of the Friendly Societies of early date gave my 
to this feeling, and acted on it, by providing a contribution ° 
defray the expenses of the funeral of its members. 

In this the most healthy and well understood, the vital part of 
the community, a smaller proportion of members toa family 
would not keep up a proper and useful state of population. A 
well-constituted population is the best strength of a country; it 
constitutes more substantial wealth’ than ¢apital’or machinery, the 
favorites of those who promote the present order of things. 

Restraints on marriage, to prevent an increase of members in the 
lower orders of society, are a sin against Gd and man; a short- 
sighted policy ; the resort of weak minds, which are’contented with 
half-measures, which legislate for’ the day ; abandoning that brdad 
principle which looks to the future, and views and treats population 
as the best wealth ofa country. * | or 

A law which converts males into eunuchs would in a moral pomt 
of view be less abhorrent to the ‘tights of man and his duty towards 
society, than a prohibition, dt d féstraint operating as a prohibition, 
against marriage. The sin agditist God is obvious. While the 
divine law requifés titan’ {o!incredse and multiply, human laws -can- 
not, with propriety, counteract or check the exercise of this duty. 
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Can man be suffered to possess the faculties, the passions of man, 
and be denied a proper and natural exercise of them? To restrain 
the lawful intercourse of the sexes, is to give their passions a direc- 
tion to unnatural vices, and to the most abominable sins; to make 
a land, famed for its liberty, a land infamous for its vices, 2 Sodom 
and a Gomorrah; deserving the inflictions of a just Providence 
who looks with equal eye on the poor and on the rich; on those 
who must earn their bread by their labor and the sweat of their 
brow, and those who, either by the industry or more fortunate 
exertions of their ancestors, are to give employment to labor, by 
a due application of their wealth. Dismiss then the nonsense, nay, 
the crime of diminishing pauperism by restraints on marriage: let 
the public also discard their Rr go of any speedy or certain 
result from the saving banks. Pauperism advances with the speed 
of a hare, while the saving banks will keep pace with the tortoise ; 
and unfortunately pauperism will not be guilty of the error by 
which the saving banks may gain the race. That part of the system 
of the saving banks by which the accumulations of individuals are 
brought to the metropolis from the distant parts of the country, 
and invested in the funds, instead of administering to the circula- 
tion of money and the employment of labor in those distant parts, 
will cause more pauperism than it will prevent. These small 
sums were of infinite use in the country: they were the funds 
which aided and assisted the capital of the smaller tradesmen, 
manufacturers, farmers, &c.; while the saving banks, right as the 
principle may be in itself, superior‘as the security may be to the 
individual subscribers, will paralyse the industry of the country. The 
system increases the evil, that the metropolis is too rich, in a state of 
apoplexy, while the parts distant from the metropolis are too poor, 
wanting circulation at the extremities. The metropolis, through 
the medium of taxation, draws the circulating medium from the 
country, before the country can afford to pay it. Hence the great 
change produced by the peace. The war returned the produce of 
taxation, &c. to the country; peace withheld this advantage. Many 
counties in the kingdom aré now reduced to the condition, that 
each of these counties annually pays more in taxation than the 
value of all the produce of the county which is sent out of the 
county: or, in more intelligible terms, the balance is against the 
county, and pauperism increases in a rapid progression. ‘The sums 
paid out of the county, including the taxes, exceed the stim brought 
into the county: these observatious apply to those counties which 
are wholly, or ina great degree agricultural, and in a more parti- 
ctilar manner to those districts which do not tdise more corn that 
is necessary for their consumption, and whose ‘surplus cattle is not 

, iiil . eo : . 27 
equal to their taxes. ‘This’ state of ‘things is beyond all doubt 
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among the causes of pauperism; it is the ground on which farmers 
have endeavoured to throw the burden of the pvor-rate on the 
capitalist and manufacturer, by keeping the rate of wages as low 
as they can, and by making up the means of subsistence out of the 
poor-rate, 

Auvother motive to that ill-judged practice originated in the 
conviction, that a man’s labor is of equal value, whether he be 
single or married, whether he has not any child or has several children 
to maintain, ‘To raise the wages of the married man with a large 
family, is in effect to raise the wages of the man who is either 
single or who has a small family. And every one conversant with 
the affairs of agriculture, must be aware that the price of labor 
presses more severely on the farmer, than on the manufacturer. 
The manufacturer can regulate the price of his manufacture by 
the price of labor, since he has a more extended market and fewer 
competitors. ‘his power does not fall within the compass of the 
farmer. Another mischief following from this system 1s, that the 
best laborers only will be employed, when labor will not, on a 
general scale of prices, afford a profit; or, as between two men of 
equal skill, the single man, or a man with a small family will be 
discarded, in order to afford the means of subsistence to the family 
of greater extent, and who, without this preference, would become 
a burden on the poor-rate. 

Another and still greater evil of this state of things is, that labor 
does by competition fall into a scale of price below its real value, 
and there is a more general, instead of a more partial and limited 
state of pauperism. ‘Though all are subsisted, all are needy ; they 
are in rags, instead of being decently clothed ; from the abseuce 
of plenty or sufficient nourishment, even the real value of their 
labor is deteriorated in a ratio with the price. No prudent man 
ever suffers his beasts of labor, or, on the same_ principle, his 
laborers, to get into a weak condition. Why in harvest. are the 
laborers fed in the most liberal:manner ; their strength cherished, 
their spirits exhilarated? ‘The reason is obvious; it is to enable 
them to perform labor corresponding with the advance of the prices 
they obtain at this season, when labor is in full demand, and dis- 
patch is found to be of the first importance ip point of economy 
as well as of security against the change of weather. In the district 
in which the value of labor is thus reduced, (and there .are manly,) 
the use of manufactures and of taxable articles is diminished. Even 
the price of corn and other farm produce is reduced below its 
real value, and below the relative prices of the kingdom ; and in 
end, the farmers and their landlords become the victims of their 
own system. By reducing the value of labor, they reduce the 
price of their own commodities. No system, in a country like 
England, with her present state of taxation, is so mischievous or so 
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ruinous as that of low prices; prices which diminish the ratio of 
circulation, aud increase the relative proportion, and. consequently 
the burden and grievance of taxation. 

At this crisis also, when there is an attempt to exalt the human 
mind and to enlighten it by education; to inform it by study and 
the inculcation of the knowledge of the Scriptures ; it is of more 
than ordinary importance to provide for the employment of indus- 
try, What condition can be more wretched than knowledge united 
with pauperism ; a sense of the dignity of the human mind and of 
human nature, with a feeling of degradation at being a burden on 
the industry, and often on the very subsistence of others placed only 
one step beyond pauperis, and ready to fall into that most 
wretched condition? Nor will the mind readily or easily emanci- 
pate itself from the thraldom of vice, or of habits of idleness, while 
tle individual is involved. in the wretcheduess of poverty. 

Enrich the mass of people by increasing the value of their exer- 
tions, by giving them employment, by bringing labor into demand, 
ang treating the laborer.as worthy of his hire; giving to his labor a 
marketable value, aud to him the independence of choosing his 
employer ; and you will soon elevate the mind into independence 
and a sense of importance ; you will render the possession of com- 
forts, a good name, a character for industry and for integrity; of 
high valye to the possessor. 

_Any plan which shall aim at a great change in the morals and 
habits of the laboring classes, of the community, must effect the 
measure hy gradual cleans, and not a sudden transition; by system, 
amd not by severity ; by, kindness and advice, and not by coercion 
or force. , 

It would be absurd to annihilate or to reduce the poor-rate with- 
out a previous plan which should give scope to industry, and of con~ 
sequence jn the, present, state ofthe country, create subjects for 
amt ment, On the ether hand, to neduce the paor-rate gradually, 
is .both.an object. ty, those who pay, it, and a duty. to those who are 
improperly dependent on st. The rising generation must be taught the 
wholesome, andito them the useful lesson, that man was born to live 
by the sweat of his brow,. by the labor of his hands, or the energies 
of bis mind ; and thatit is ageings the, dirst law of nature that the idle 
sho i be majntained by the jndustri9ns,orconsunie, or even diminish 
the bread designed by charity for, Yaose who/are deprived of :the 
means of earning it, .Charity-heg its, hounds ; jimits whech cannot 
be transgréssed, withqut passing, fram, virtue into: vieg;) giving an 
eng, reperent to idleness. ‘Theeonviated felon, who at the gallows 
bit, aif the ear of bis, motbep,as dhe author of his misfortunes, the- 
accessary to his guilt, in having failed in her duty, by mdulging him: 
in idlgness,, stead, of having excited him torindustrious dnibite, will 
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be justified in the opinion of those who think every crime should be 
punished in the person with whom it originates. It is the punish- 
ment, the example, not the executioner, which in this instance 
receives approbation. 

That the poor-rate should be diminished as far as it is practicable, 
consistently with the duties of humanity, is agreed by all wise and 
good men. None besides the sick and those who, from infirmity, 
accident, or disease, are incapable of labor, ought to be pensioners 
on this fund ; a fund which, in reference to a very large proportion 
of it, is drawn from those who, if justice were administered, would 
have a greater claim to be relieved out of the fund, than to ‘be con- 
tributors towards it. 

Let any one read the proceedings before the committees of the 
two houses of parliament in the last sessions, and he will not feel any 
doubt on this pot ; and every man who opens his eyes tu the condi- 
tion, of bis neighbors, will see with what difficulty, and with what 
embarrassment, and sometimes indeed uuder the very coercion of 
distress, the rates are levied; and how often the contributor towards 
the rate is rendered, by the severity of this burden, a pensioner on 
the rate itself. 

The evil has increased to an alarming height. The extent has 
awakened parliament, and enlightened men, Many persons are 
humanely employing their talents to alleviate the evil, and to dis- 
cover a remedy. Parliament will in all probability exercise its 
functions and its wisdom on the subject in the ensuing sessions. 
The.remedy ought to be radical. It should be bold and energetit ; 
simple yet firm. Humanity in the result, rather than the semblancé 
of humanity, should be the basis of the measure : palliatives should 
be avoided. ‘Temporary measures are, in most acts of legislation, 
the foundation of a new system of evil; they foster the disease, 
instead of curing it: aiming at the ease of the patient, they suffer 
the disease to overpower, and finally destroy him. ‘The system of 
the poor-rate has been one of expedients. Attempt after attempt 
has failed of success; the rate has increased, is increasing, and, tu 
our disgrace, for want of courage and firmness, the number ‘of 
those who have suffered the extremity of distress, and have fallen a 
sacrifice to the want of sustenance, has been as great, in the midst 
of abundance, and plenty, as might reasonably be expected in a time 
of dearth and famine. A part of the evil has, no doubt, been induced 
by, the change from war to: peace. ‘This state of things ought not fo 
exist in an enlightened and wealthy country. Wisdom should fore- 
see and provide for this change. Means cannot be adopted too 
early for arresting an ‘evil which, it 1s boldly asserted, may be safely 
andveffectually prevented. 

Provide the fundsfor the employment of actual and existing indus- 
try, and the great source of pauperism, all that portion of it which is 
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disgraceful to society, will vanish. Withdraw only to a new source 
of employment, that amount of labor which is equal to the industry 
of the discharged soldiers and sailors, (computed at 100,000 men, 
or in value 3,500,000/. a year,) and labor will soon be in full demand. 
In the employment of this fund there may be more or less wisdom 
according to the hands into which its administration shall fall. 
Make the fund useful to those who contribute towards it, and you 
convert the evil into a blessing; the burden into a benefit ; the ex- 
penditure into a profit. A ‘gradual diminution of the poor-rate 
would of itself be a great boon to the land proprietors, who in part 
pay the rates in a diminished rental; to the government, in an 
increased resource for future taxation, in the renovated energies and 
industry of the people. A race of paupers, instead of contributing 
towards taxation, diminish the means, by increasing the num- 
ber of those who are unable to pay taxes, or to consume to the 
extent, or in the degree which supplies to the treasury a just pto- 
portion of revenue ; since all taxes, unless they are levied directly on 
property, making the government tenants in common with the pro- 
prietor, or a new species of tithe-gatherer, must fall on consump- 
tion, so as to be borne by the poor laborer, as well as the wealthy 
proprietor, merchant, or manufacturer. Does not the laborer pay 
taxes in the price of his cottage, and of his meat, his ale, his soap, 
his candles, his salt, and his clothing; in some articles directly : in 
others indirectly, and not in a diminished ratio on that account ? 
Nor is it an evil, or of any consequence to him, that he so con- 
tributes, provided he be enabled to earn wages which shall give 
him the comforts of his station, a just supply of food and of 
clothing; also habits of industry, for his industry is his only 
property ; an independent spirit, the birth-right of every English- 
man; and contentment ; for these are blessings for which no other 
considerations can be a just compensation. 

‘fo find the funds for employment of industry, is the supposed 
difficulty. Individual capital may effect much ; but cannot accom- 
plish the object, until trade and agriculture, and commerce, shall 
be in full activity. 

The surplus of one class of population cannot be fed or main- 
tained by any other. Public charities and subscriptions will be like 
a drop of water in the ocean, m this demand for employment. Was 
oné ‘million of money ever produced by public subscription to any 
work of charity, or even of liberality ? Certainly not ; and-one million 
of money, if subscribed, would require a like subscription every four 
months for some years!! What then can be done? where are 
resources to be found? are the questions naturally demanded? Shall 
pafliament, and ought parliament, to supply the money? The 
atiéweér is Obvious ; parliamentought to supply the money, if all other 
resources should fail. It is far better, more consistent with 
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sound and enlightened policy, to supply the means of main- 
taining au industrious population, than a standing army!! ‘Phe 
money would be better employed in giving the amount to the same 
number of men, or the same identical men in useful and public 
undertakings, than to men who are soldiers merely in name. The 
great public works of the Romans were in all probability performed 
by the Roman soldiers when they were not engaged in the active 
services of war. But the employment of soldiers, as soldiers, 
even in public works, would be a death-blow to the constitution 
of this country ; a standing army of the very worst description. But 
it is not necessary to resort to parliament to find means for the em- 
ployment of the poor. An ample fund is ready for the purpose, 
even without the aid of those various charities which are shame- 
fully misapplied, and might be usefully appropriated to this great 
work of charity. This fund for employment, is the poor-rate itself! ! 
“The poor-rate!” some will exclaim. “ It is already too much 
burthened : it is the evil of which complaint is made. ‘To increase 
the poor-rate is to add to the evil, not to alleviate it; still less to 
remedy it !” 

First impressions are often erroneous. In common with others 
laboring in the same°vineyard, the object of the writer of these 
observations is to diminish the poor-rate gradually, and, in: the pro- 
gress, to make that rate the means of exciting aud employing 
industry, and to keep pauperism within the bounds. of . true 
charity ; to leave none but the objects of the statute of Elizabeth 
a burthen on the poor-rate; to make all others who resort to that 
fund laborers for the public, and by their services to'earn for the 
public the value of the money which the public shall expend:on 
their labor. ’ 

Another and not the least important part of the plan, is to bring 
the idle, or those who look tothe poor-rate as their property, into 
a condition to choose employment, rather than’ have it prescribed 
to them ; to bargain for their labor, rather tham: ‘to be! dependent, 
and to have the price of their labor (since labor: will be necessary) 
fixed by others. It is hoped and believed that the system would, at 
a period not far distant, leave the poor-rate without any other pen- 
sioners or claimants on the fund, than those who of necessity,are 
proper objects of charity, arid-must be a burden on some fund ; 
and none can perhaps be found more just than the poor-rate, after 
some modifications which should! bring contributions from these 
who have the ability to assist:in) this. work of charity. Whoever 
offers any plan for the alteration of a system, is in justice to the: pub 
lie ‘bound to give a ‘general outline of that plan, so far as to preve 
that the plan is feasible; that it is practicable; and that. itis nes 
exposed to the danget' of imovution, aud of becoming an evil greater 
than that which it proposes to remedy. *! 
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The first part of the plan is to declare, and consequently enact, 
that the poor-rate hus attamea its maximum. 

From this declaration there is expected the incalculable benefit 
of awakening the lower classes of the community to a sense of 
their condition, with a conviction, that the law opposes a systematic 
reliance on the poor-rate, It will teach them, that their industry is 
their property, their patrimony ; that their independence, and even 
their subsistence, depend on their own exertions ; that the system 
admits of no increase; that all the objects fastening themselves on 
the poor-rate cannot have more than a participation of this fund ; 
that an increase in the number of paupers drawing their subsisteuce 
from the poor-rate must diminish the proportion of each pauper, 
and even were the rate to continue at Us present enormous amount, 
an increase in the number of paupers would, like the increase of rats 
or mice im a baru, render that supply, which was abundant for a few, 
an insufficient store for many; that wretchedness and want must 
from necessity be the portion of those who had neglected to form 
habits of industry, and had foolishly calculated to eat the bread of 
idleness ; bread designed for those only who are, or for them when 
they shall become, objects of a judicious aud wholesome charity, 
which reserves in the shape of the tax levied under the name of 
poor-rate, the surplus earnings of industry or the abundance of 
wealih, for those alone who are the sick, the lame, the aged, and 
impotent ; who were the proper and legitimate objects of charity, 
those for whom alone the statute of Elizabeth meant to provide, and 
in an especial manner for those who, by their labor and industry in 
their youth and in the vigor of health, have a claim to be supported 
in their old age and infirmity, by a generous and liberal public, 
who have profited by their labor, their industry, and also by their 
example. 

The second part of the plan is to.declare and enact, that in effect 
the poor-rate has attained an alarming magnitude, and ought to be 
gradually diminished, ‘The excess.im the poor-rate is supposed to 
be sixty per cent., or an increase from four millions, taken ata very 
large and liberal allowance for all the wants of charity, to ten mil- 
lions annually. 

To diminish the rate at,once,, would, be preductive of incaleu- 
lable misery ;, would effect too sudden a.change of system; would 
incyease instead of diminishing distress; would excite rather than 
digcourage pauperism ; would, myltiply gather than. xeduce the 
number of paupers. 

It would cause a redundance of labor, ,a competition for em- 
ployment, and its necessary attendant, a reduction in the value of 
labor and the just rate of wages; a) mischief which cappatebe too 
carefully ayoided by, ase, a 0 ayiely apprspiate the;real, state 

em 


the Country; or who have eans of tracing the real cause of a 
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very large proportion of pauperism to its actual and genuine source!! 

But by an enactment that the poor-rate shall be gradually re- 
duced, the system of calling the attention of those who possess in- 
dustry, to a correct view of their condition, will, in the most effec- 
tual manner, be promoted. Active, healthy persons, seeing that 
the poor-rate is diminished, and is, by positive law, to experience 
a progressive reduction, will be led to reflect, that the rate cannot 
contribute to support them in idleness; that there are objects who 
stand in priority to them, and whose claims are to be, and in j \s- 
tice ought to be, preferred to any they can urge. ‘This reflection 
will produce a great moral effect, a gradual change of sys- 
tem. It will call industry into action; lead to habits of econo- 
my; impress the duty of some savings to guard aguinst accidents, 
the temporary suspension of employment, the day of necessity ; 
and will induce a habit of economy and a spirit of indepen- 
dence. ‘This change of system would enlist, and this is important 
and highly desirable, the parent against the child, in the great 
article of the necessity and morality of industry. Parents would be 
provident to guard their children against resort to a fund which 
would diminish the subsistence to which they the parents them- 
selves were the first and rightful successors, if infirmity or accident 
should render them necessitous. ‘Ihe systeni would raise a spirit 
of pridv, by making it a shame to children, able to earn their sub- 
sistence by means of labor, to partake of that loaf which was ‘al- 
ready, or would, at a’period not f;r distant, be necessary for the 
support of their aged and ‘helpless parents. _ 

Ths spirit atded by the encouragement of individiials, by a liberal 
and judicious diffusion of knowledge among cottagers, &c.Kc., of he 
means they possess of bettering their condition and increasing their 
comforts, would lead to the most useful and salutary results. It 
would gradually reduce, and ultimately aunibilate the necessity,of 
resorting to the poor-rate for relief, except in cases of actual ne- 
cessity; except in®those instances in withthe relief would be 
requisite, and would be afforded and adminisiered with cheerfulness, 
as a debt of justice to the mdividuals ; as belonging to them by the 
provision of a just and wise law, and from that sense of duty 
which is implanted tm the heart of man. 

‘At is submitted, that the first eriactment should be to the effect, that 
the average of the poorrate Of each parish during the last three 
years, should be‘tuken ‘as the maximum to be paid by that parish. 

The regulations shotld be—That no parish, except by an order 
to be made by the Privy Councii, or some other constituted au- 
thority, should at aity tine withm the vest twenty vears contribute 
annually owards its poor-rate, more than the amount of that sam, 
or its amouut uniter the reduced or gradusted scale. That. ar 


offence in ‘this particular should subject the offending parish to 
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the payment of a double rate, for the next three years; such in- 
crease to be added to that fund for the employment of labor, of 
Which notice will afterwards be taken ; and that the poor-rate of 
each parish should annually, in the next twenty years, be reduced in 
amount at the rate of at least three pounds on one hundred pounds 
in each year. 

‘The first branch fixes the maximum ; the second branch provides 
for the reduction by very easy steps. It contemplates, that at the 
end of twenty years the poor-rate should be brought back to about 
four millions a years). 1t.does not prescribe, nor is it meant to pre- 
scribe, that the poorrate should be kept up to the maximum in 
the first year; or to the full amount of the graduated scale in the 
succeeding years.) °. 

Should circumstances admit, the rate may be reduced at an ear- 
lier period, and ina greater degree: and it is confidently expected, 
that it will graduate to a Jow scale much earlier than would oceur 
to the minds of those who do not easily perceive how readily a 
change in system will produce its beneficial effects. 

In particular districts, circumstances which cannot be easily 
defined, and which no human wisdom can foresee, or any general 
system prevent or control, may call for a relaxation of the law; 
and the Privy Council, or some other body, may be entrusted with 
the power of relaxing the law, when urgent necessity may require 
that it should not be enforced. 

On the other hand, a departure from a law of policy ought to 
be visited with a penalty, to guard against similar offences, and 
make those who contravene the law examples of folly, and cou- 
tributors towards the system in the like degree as they have defeated 
its operation, or attempted to impair or retard its effect. 

The third part of the plan. is to provide employment for in- 
dustry. 

To withdraw the assistance of the poor-rate from men who, by 
habit or from necessity, have been led to depend on that rate for 
support, without) finding them-employment as the means of sub- 
sistence, would not be a just.or humane regulation ; perhaps, all 
things considered, it would not be.a wise or politic enactment. 
There should be subjects forthe employment of labor, and the 
means-of paying for the: employment of that labor. ‘This labor 
should, from choice, be on subjects which do not call for the 
ordinary application of labor. . The sources of new labor 
should be created, so that the created subjects may afford employ- 
ment to the surplus labor uf the country till that surplus labor 
shall\.be called into action for the ordinary and general occasions 
of society. e 9 ‘ 

.» By withdrawing this surplus labor from ordinary demands, the 
Jabor which,. daring-the uperiod!.of war, was employed on. these 
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subjects, would obtain a full and regular demand, at prices regu- 
lated by the change in the prices of the necessaries of life and the 
means of subsistence. 

At a moderate computation, more than one-half of the poor- 
rate is drawn by persons who are able to work and to earn a liveli- 
hood, but cannot find employment; or at least they cannot find 
employment on such terms as will supply the means of subsist- 
ence. 

The persons who depend on the poor-rate by necessity for part 
of the means of support, quickly degenerate into paupers of the 
worst description; paupers who, hurled from the independence 
and honest satisfaction of living om the fruits of their own labor, 
as a just reward for their industry, feel that they are degraded ; 
that they have lost their station in society ; that they are no longer 
independent members of the state, but are pensioners on the poor- 
rate. 

The transition in their mind is easy ; they cannot be more than 
paupers, though they draw all their subsistence from that rate, or 
though they place their children in the parish workhouse, 

The children, paupers from their birth or from their early youth, 
look to the poor-rate as a patrimony, a birth-right ; they are ehil- 
dren of the system, heirs in succession to this tax. With them, 
and in their minds, the tax is a property. Instead of shame imge- 
sorting to it, their very education Meeds them to this fund asian 
expectancy, as certain, as rightful, as the succession of a child to 
the inheritance of his ancestors. 

Few can extricate themselves from the thraldom, the misery,.the 
wretchedness of this system. Hence the increase, hence the vice of 
pauperism. The sentiments which lead to a dependence on, and to 
an expectation of the rate, is the very origin and cause of the evil 
to the poor themselves; foresight is abandoned, provision forthe 
future neglected, and habits of idleness and.a dependence on the 
pvor-rate assume the place of habitual industry, of prudent econo- 
my. ‘The pride of honest independence, the fear, the shame and 
disgrace of becoming pensioner on the poor-rate, give place to 
sloth, to wretchedness, and depravity. 

Our ancestors, watching the temper of the times, felt the neces- 
sity of correcting the evil. ‘They formed the system of work-houses, 
houses of industry, and of badges: and it was @ mistaken humanity 
which withdrew the power of marking those whese vices or 
idleness fastened them for support on the industry and even he 
subsistence of others. 

Supposing the poor-rate to be ten millions; upwards of three 
millions are expended annually for the assistance or the suppertof 
families, who have a member iv.that family, capable of working and 
earning an honest livelihood, unless Jeboribe reduced: in :valnesbe- 
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low a just rate; and wretched must be the policy of that country, 
in which any state of things shall deny to industry the means of 
subsistence, and even of maintaining a family of four members with 
the necessaries of life. 

An injury also of the present system is, that it creases the 
abundance of the wealthy, and the poverty of the needy. The 
wealthy farmer with the command of capital is the principal 
employer of labor; and therefore part of the value of the labor 
employed on his land is contributed by the poorer farmers, who are 
hastening rapidly into the condition of paupers, and cannot, for 
the want of capital and the daily increase of the pressure of the 
poor-rate, afford to employ that labor which would be useful to 
them, and even return to them the expenditure with a profit, and 
thus relieve their difficulties. ‘l’o counteract this state of things, is 
the object of this third pait of the plan. 

It is recommended that one-third part, or some just proportion, 
of the poor-rate of each parish should, during the next 20 years, or 
so much of that period as may be necessary, be a fund for the 
employment of labor ; that each parish shall remit its proportion to 
the treasurer of the county; and that the several annual contribu- 
tions shall form one aggregate fund. ‘The sum may be estimated 
at 3 millions for the first year, and graduating annually im a reduced 
scale to 1,300,000/.: this sum, taken at an average would be 
1,500,000/. a year, to be expended im labor; and, at 1 shilling 
and sixpence per day, or 9 shillings per week, or say 25. pounds 
a year, it would employ about 60,000 men annually, and a propor- 
tion of women; and three women may be computed as equal 
in pomt of expense to two men. It would be politic to reckon 
on’three months of the year, the season of bay and corn harvest, 
as providing adequately. for the surplus labor of the country :— 
this would reduce the average expense of each individual to 18 
pounds and a fraction; and during these months there might be a 
suspension of the public works on which the surplus labor is to 
be ewployed; thus making the public employment of labor 
subservient to the important object of collecting the harvest. ‘Three 
millions annually at the commegcement would be a fund for the 
employment of about 120,000 men; or a larger proportion of 
individuals, including females among the number; and the average 
number during the 20 years would be about 90,000 persons. 
Employment to this extent would take off the surplus «f labor ; 
would ‘put the residue of industry m a state of full demand, and 
raise the price of labor to a just standard of value. 

The expenditure would give a proper circulation to money ; it 
may te applied and returned in the same circie, and call all the 
various braiches of industry into a state of activity and open 
employment tor all, giving the substance, as well as the appearance, 
of an useful population, and a thriving contented people. 
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The conversion of idleness into industry would, in its effect and 
its example, realize the best wishes of the philanthropist and of 
the true patriot. ‘To make this labor useful, and the expenditure 
profitable and beneficial, instead of being destructive to the morals 
of the people, and the bane of society, should be the next object of 
attention. Public undertakings alone will answer the purpose. 
Local, aud parish, and even public works generally terminate in a job, 
ina system of partiality and favoritism. Society is unfortunately 
so constituted ; the system of se/fism is so wterwoven in the heart 
of man, that this evil cannot be avoided. Hhuman wisdom. must 
place around a measure of this sort, all the guards of which itis 
susceptible. Parishes would carry on the system without sufficient 
attention to national utility ; or to the ultimate result of a general 

lan, 
s The country affords ample scope for employment of labor ; of. that 
labor which may be converted to profit. Individuals have still abun- 
dant scope for the employment of labor in their own districts for. 
their own emolument, or for the exercise of benevolence in making 
their wealth the means of encouraging industry, and of giving 
employment; the very best of charities. 

To the land proprietor, Dr. Richardson has in a recent work 
opened a wide field for a beneficial employment of labor, on the 
soil. Other works, presented to the Board of Agriculture for their 
premium, are likely to give additional and useful hints for empley- 
ment on other subjects of labor. 

Irrigation alone, undertaken on a large and extensive scale, would 
enable wealthy individuals to employ a large portion of labor im 
the most beneficial manner ; and the labor of these operations, may 
be performed by those who can wheel or carry a barrow, or loada 
cart with earth ; in short, such labors may be, performed without 
any previous employment i in that species, of, work, Ke. 

‘The work on rail roads and canals,, &c, &c., isto a great extent 
of the same description, requiring no skill, nor, any, other qualifica- 
tion than strength, and that activity.which the very, cmploymept 
will quickly induce. 

After the fund sball be in the hand pf the treasurer of the county, 
it should be applied to purposes, ju, which,,the county, may, be 
interested ; in opening communications to, the sea, to, markets, , and 
to manure, in those districts most especially requiring such impr 
ments; in short, on those objects, whatever they, may che, on, hie 
the expenditure could be employed most u and most 4 
tageously to the county, and in the npaul wot prosperity,a ihe 
empire at large. ie maine salt 

To guard. against partiality, toa Lie ang. inconygnient degree, 
any two, three or more hundreds, should be at libegty, to, unite 
aud fix. the destipation, and applicatipn, of, the amount ut of FA 
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rate into a blessing to the poor who partake of this tax, and. 
source of increased wealch to those who now contribute towards it ; 
making the expenditure of that part of the poor-rate which is now 
an encouragement to idleness, and a source of corruption to the 
morals of the people, a fund for the employment of labor.and the 
means of reducing the burthen; and eventually, through the 
medium of works of utility, a compensation for the adyance of 
the residue of the fund. Indeed, with a system adapted to that end, 
the iolls arising from these public- works might, in addition to the 
increase of the value of the soil, and the increase of national wealth, 
and the ability to bear a just proportion of taxation, effected by 
means of the improvements which are suggested, yield an income 
equal to the maintenance and support of the remaining poor; in 
like manner, and on the saine principle as turnpikes, once decried by 
the thoughtless multitude, and opposed by an ignorant tenantry, 
affurd a fund for the repair of the roads, and for the payment 
of the interest of the fund expended on this valuable and most 
beneficial part of our domestic establishment. The system of 
turnpikes as applicable to the objects of canals and rail roads, 
forms an excellent precedent as an outline for the system which is 
contemplated. But even although these works were of no value, 
of no utility, they would have accomplished their main object, if 
they gave employment to industry and arrested this system of 
pauperisin. 





END OF NO. XXII. 














